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WHAT ARE HISTORICAL FACTS? * 


Cart L. BECKER 


history is an art of long standing. Everyone knows what history is, 

that is, everyone is familiar with the word, and has a confident 
notion of what it means. In general, history has to do with the thought 
and action of men and women who lived in past times. Everyone knows 
what the past is too. We all have a comforting sense that it lies behind us, 
like a stretch of uneven country we have crossed; and it is often difficult 
to avoid the notion that one could easily, by turning round, walk back 
into this country of the past. That, at all events, is what we commonly 
think of the historian as doing: he works in the past, he explores the past 
in order to find out what men did and thought in the past. His business is 
to discover and set forth the “facts” of history. 

When anyone says “facts” we are all there. The word gives us a sense 
of stability. We know where we are when, as we say, we “get down to the 
facts” — as, for example, we know where we are when we get down to the 
facts of the structure of the atom, or the incredible movement of the 
electron as it jumps from one orbit to another. It is the same with history. 
Historians feel safe when dealing with the facts. We talk much about the 
“hard facts” and the “cold facts,” about “‘not being able to get around the 
facts,” and about the necessity of basing our narrative on a “solid founda- 
tion of fact.” By virtue of talking in this way, the facts of history come in 
the end to seem something solid, something substantial like physical matter 
(I mean matter in the common sense, not matter defined as “a series of 
events in the ether”), something possessing definite shape, and clear per- 
sistent outline — like bricks or scantlings; so that we can easily picture the 
historian as he stumbles about in the past, stubbing his toe on the hard 
facts if he doesn’t watch out. That is his affair of course, a danger he runs; 


H itssrr i is a venerable branch of knowledge, and the writing of 


* This hitherto unpublished paper by the late Carl L. Becker was read at the 41st annual 
meeting of the American Historical Association at Rochester, New York, in December, 
1926. It is printed here through the courtesy of the Cornell University Library. 
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for his business is to dig out the facts and pile them up for someone to use. 
Perhaps he may use them himself; but at all events he must arrange them 
conveniently so that someone — perhaps the sociologist or the economist 
— may easily carry them away for use in some structural enterprise. 

Such (with no doubt a little, but not much, exaggeration to give point 
to the matter) are the common connotations of the words historical facts, 
as used by historians and other people. Now, when I meet a word with 
which I am entirely unfamiliar, I find it a good plan to look it up in the 
dictionary and find out what someone thinks it means. But when I have 
frequently to use words with which everyone is perfectly familiar — words 
like “cause” and “liberty” and “progress” and “government” — when I 
have to use words of this sort which everyone knows perfectly well, the 
wise thing to do is to take a week off and think about them. The result 
is often astonishing; for as often as not I find that I have been talking 
about words instead of real things. Well, “historical fact” is such a word; 
and I suspect it would be worthwhile for us historians at least to think 
about this word more than we have done. For the moment therefore, 
leaving the historian moving about in the past piling up the cold facts, I 
wish to inquire whether the historical fact is really as hard and stable as 
it is often supposed to be. 

And this inquiry I will throw into the form of three simple questions. 
I will ask the questions, I can’t promise to answer them. The questions 
are: (1) What is the historical fact? (2) Where is the historical fact? 
(3) When is the historical fact? Mind I say is not was. I take it for 
granted that if we are interested in, let us say, the fact of the Magna Carta, 
we are interested in it for our own sake and not for its sake; and since we 
are living now and not in 1215 we must be interested in the Magna Carta, 
if at all, for what it is and not for what it was. 

First then, What is the historical fact? Let us take a simple fact, as 
simple as the historian often deals with, viz.: “In the year 49 B.c. Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon.” A familiar fact this is, known to all, and obviously of 
some importance since it is mentioned in every history of the great Caesar. 
But is this fact as simple as it sounds? Has it the clear, persistent outline 
which we commonly attribute to simple historical facts?’ When we say 
that Caesar crossed the Rubicon we do not of course mean that Caesar 
crossed it alone, but with his army. The Rubicon is a small river, and I 
don’t know how long it took Caesar’s army to cross it; but the crossing 
must surely have been accompanied by many acts and many words and 
many thoughts of many men. That is to say, a thousand and one lesser 
“facts” went to make up the one simple fact that Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon; and if we had someone, say James Joyce, to know and relate all 
these facts, it would no doubt require a book of 794 pages to present this 
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one fact that Caesar crossed the Rubicon. Thus the simple fact turns out 
to be not a simple fact at all. It is the statement that is simple —a simple 
generalization of a thousand and one facts. 

Well, anyhow Caesar crossed the Rubicon. But what of it? Many 
other people at other times crossed the Rubicon. Why charge it up to 
Caesar? Why for two thousand years has the world treasured this simple 
fact that in the year 49 B.c. Caesar crossed the Rubicon? What of it 
indeed? If I, as historian, have nothing to give you but this fact taken by 
itself with its clear outline, with no fringes or strings tied to it, I should 
have to say, if I were an honest man, why nothing of it, nothing at all. 
It may be a fact but it is nothing to us. The truth is, of course, that this 
simple fact has strings tied to it, and that is why it has been treasured 
for two thousand years. It is tied by these strings to innumerable other 
facts, so that it can’t mean anything except by losing its clear outline. It 
can’t mean anything except as it is absorbed into the complex web of 
circumstances which brought it into being. This complex web of circum- 
stances was the series of events growing out of the relation of Caesar to 
Pompey, and the Roman Senate, and the Roman Republic, and all the 
people who had something to do with these. Caesar had been ordered by 
the Roman Senate to resign his command of the army in Gaul. He decided 
to disobey the Roman Senate. Instead of resigning his command, he 
marched on Rome, gained the mastery of the Republic, and at last, as we 
are told, bestrode the narrow world like a colossus. Well, the Rubicon 
happened to be the boundary between Gaul and Italy, so that by the act of 
crossing the Rubicon with his army Caesar’s treason became an accom- 
plished fact and the subsequent great events followed in due course. Apart 
from these great events and complicated relations, the crossing of the Rubi- 
con means nothing, is not an historical fact properly speaking at all. In 
itself it is nothing for us; it becomes something for us, not in itself, but as a 
symbol of something else, a symbol standing for a long series of events 
which have to do with the most intangible and immaterial realities, viz.: 
the relation between Caesar and the millions of people of the Roman world. 

Thus the simple historical fact turns out to be not a hard, cold some- 
thing with clear outline, and measurable pressure, like a brick. It is so far 
as we can know it, only a symbol, a simple statement which is a generaliza- 
tion of a thousand and one simpler facts which we do not for the moment 
care to use, and this generalization itself we cannot use apart from the 
wider facts and generalizations which it symbolizes. And generally speak- 
ing, the more simple an historical fact is, the more clear and definite and 
provable it is, the less use it is to us in and for itself. 

Less simple facts illustrate all this equally well, even better perhaps, 
For example, the fact that “Indulgences were sold in Germany in 1517.” 
This fact can be proved down to the ground. No one doubts it. But taken 
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by itself the fact is nothing, means nothing. It also is a generalization of a 
thousand and one facts, a thousand and one actions of innumerable sellers 
and buyers of indulgences all over Germany at many different times; and 
this also acquires significance and meaning only as it is related to other 
facts and wider generalizations. 

But there are even more indefinite and impalpable facts than these. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century German historians (and others), 
studying the customs of the primitive German tribes, discovered a com- 
munal institution which they called the German or Teutonic Mark. The 
German Mark was the product of the historian’s fertile imagination work- 
ing on a few sentences in Caesar’s Gallic Wars and a few passages in a book 
called Germania written by Tacitus, a disgruntled Roman who tried to get 
rid of a complex by idealizing the primitive Germans. The German Mark 
of the historians was largely a myth, corresponding to no reality. The 
German Mark is nevertheless an historical fact. The idea of the German 
Mark in the minds of the German historians is a fact in the intellectual 
history of the nineteenth century — and an important one too. All the 
elaborate notes I took in college on the German Mark I have therefore 
long since transferred to those filing cases which contain my notes on the 
nineteenth century; and there they now repose, side by side with notes on 
the Russian Mir, on Hegel’s Philosophy of History, on the Positivism of 
August Comte, on Bentham’s greatest good to the greatest number, on 
the economic theory of the British classical economists, and other illusions 
of that time. 

What then is the historical fact? Far be it from me to define so illusive 
and intangible a thing! But provisionally I will say this: the historian may 
be interested in anything that has to do with the life of man in the past — 
any act or event, any emotion which men have expressed, any idea, true 
or false, which they have entertained. Very well, the historian is interested 
in some event of this sort. Yet he cannot deal directly with this event itself, 
since the event itself has disappeared. What he can deal with directly is a 
statement about the event. He deals in short not with the event, but with 
a statement which affirms the fact that the event occurred. When we 
really get down to the hard facts, what the historian is always dealing with 
is an affirmation — an affirmation of the fact that something is true. There 
is thus a distinction of capital importance to be made: the distinction 
between the ephemeral event which disappears, and the affirmation about 
the event which persists. For all practical purposes it is this affirmation 
about the event that constitutes for us the historical fact. If so the historical 
fact is not the past event, but a symbol which enables us to recreate it 
imaginatively. Of a symbol it is hardly worthwhile to say that it is cold 
or hard. It is dangerous to say even that it is true or false. The safest 
thing to say about a symbol is that it is more or less appropriate. 
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This brings me to the second question — Where is the historical fact? 
I will say at once, however brash it sounds, that the historical fact is in 
someone’s mind or it is nowhere. To illustrate this statement I will take 
an event familiar to all. “Abraham Lincoln was assassinated in Ford’s 
Theater in Washington on the 14th of April, 1865.” That was an actual 
event, occurrence, fact at the moment of happening. But speaking now, 
in the year 1926, we say it is an historical fact. We don’t say that it was 
an historical fact, for that would imply that it no longer is one. We say 
that it was an actual event, but is now an historical fact. The actual oc- 
currence and the historical fact, however closely connected, are two dif- 
ferent things. Very well, if the assassination of Lincoln is an historical 
fact, where is this fact now? Lincoln is not being assassinated now in Ford’s 
Theater, or anywhere else (except perhaps in propagandist literature!). 
The actual occurrence, the event, has passed, is gone forever, never to be 
repeated, never to be again experienced or witnessed by any living person. 
Yet this is precisely the sort of thing the historian is concerned with — 
events, acts, thoughts, emotions that have forever vanished as actual occur- 
rences. How can the historian deal with vanished realities? He can deal 
with them because these vanished realities give place to pale reflections, 
impalpable images or ideas of themselves, and these pale reflections, and 
impalpable images which cannot be touched or handled are all that is left 
of the actual occurrence. These are therefore what the historian deals with. 
These are his “material.” He has to be satisfied with these, for the very 
good reason that he has nothing else. Well then, where are they — these 
pale reflections and impalpable images of the actual? Where are these facts? 
They are, as I said before, in his mind, or in somebody’s mind, or they are 
nowhere. 

Ah, but they are in the records, in the sources, I hear someone say. 
Yes, in a sense, they are in the sources. The historical fact of Lincoln’s 
assassination is in the records—in contemporary newspapers, letters, 
diaries, etc. In a sense the fact is there, but in what sense? The records 
are after all only paper, over the surface of which ink has been distributed 
in certain patterns. And even these patterns were not made by the actual 
occurrence, the assassination of Lincoln. The patterns are themselves only 
“histories” of the event, made by someone who had in his mind an image 
or idea of Lincoln’s assassination. Of course we, you and I, can, by looking 
at these inky patterns, form in our minds images or ideas more or less like 
those in the mind of the person who made the patterns. But if there were 
now no one in the world who could make any meaning out of the patterned 
records or sources, the fact of Lincoln’s assassination would cease to be 
an historical fact. You might perhaps call it a dead fact; but a fact which 
is not only dead, but not known ever to have been alive, or even known 
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to be now dead, is surely not much of a fact. At all events, the historical 
facts lying dead in the records can do nothing good or evil in the world. 
They become historical facts, capable of doing work, of making a difference, 
only when someone, you or I, brings them alive in our minds by means of 
pictures, images, or ideas of the actual occurrence. For this reason I say 
that the historical fact is in someone’s mind, or it is nowhere, because when 
it is in no one’s mind it lies in the records inert, incapable of making a 
difference in the world. 

But perhaps you will say that the assassination of Lincoln has made a 
difference in the world, and that this difference is now effectively working, 
even if, for a moment, or an hour or a week, no one in the world has the 
image of the actual occurrence in mind. Quite obviously so, but why? 
Quite obviously because after the actual event people remembered it, and 
because ever since they have continued to remember it, by repeatedly form- 
ing images of it in their mind. If the people of the United States had been 
incapable of enduring memory, for example, like dogs (as I assume; not 
being a dog I can’t be sure) would the assassination of Lincoln be now 
doing work in the world, making a difference? If everyone had forgotten 
the occurrence after forty-eight hours, what difference would the occur- 
rence have made, then or since? It is precisely because people have long 
memories, and have constantly formed images in their minds of the as- 
sassination of Lincoln, that the universe contains the historical fact which 
persists as well as the actual event which does not persist. It is the persisting 
historical fact, rather than the ephemeral actual event, which makes a 
difference to us now; and the historical fact makes a difference only 
because it is, and so far as it is, in human minds. 

Now for the third question — When is the historical fact? If you agree 
with what has been said (which is extremely doubtful) the answer seems 
simple enough. If the historical fact is present, imaginatively, in someone’s 
mind, then it is now, a part of the present. But the word present is a 
slippery word, and the thing itself is worse than the word. The present is 
an indefinable point in time, gone before you can think it; the image or 
idea which I have now present in mind slips instantly into the past. But 
images or ideas of past events are often, perhaps always, inseparable from 
images or ideas of the future. Take an illustration. I awake this morning, 
and among the things my memory drags in to enlighten or distress me is a 
vague notion that there was something I needed particularly to remember 
but cannot — a common experience surely. What is it that I needed to 
remember I cannot recall; but I can recall that I made a note of it in order 
to jog my memory. So I consult my little pocket memorandum book — 
a little Private Record Office which I carry about, filled with historical 
sources. I take out my memorandum book in order to do a little historical 
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research; and there I find (Vol. I, p. 20) the dead historical fact — “Pay 
Smith’s coal bill today: $1,016.” The image of the memorandum book 
now drops out of mind, and is replaced by another image — an image of 
what? Why an image, an idea, a picture (call it what you will) made 
up of three things more or less inseparable. First the image of myself order- 
ing coal from Smith last summer; second, the image of myself holding 
the idea in mind that I must pay the bill; third, the image of myself going 
down to Smith’s office at four o’clock to pay it. The image is partly of 
things done in the past, and partly of things to be done in the future; but 
it is more or less all one image now present in mind. 

Someone may ask, “Are you talking of history or of the ordinary ills 
of every day that men are heir to?” Well, perhaps Smith’s coal bill is only 
my personal affair, of no concern to anyone else, except Smith to be sure. 
Take then another example. I am thinking of the Congress of Berlin, and 
that is without doubt history — the real thing. The historical facts of the 
Congress of Berlin I bring alive in memory, imaginatively. But I am making 
an image of the Congress of Berlin for a purpose; and indeed without a 
purpose no one would take the trouble to bring historical facts to mind. 
My purpose happens to be to convey this image of the Congress of Berlin 
to my class in History 42, in Room C, tomorrow afternoon at 3 o’clock. 
Now I find that inseparable from this image of the Congress of Berlin, 
which occurred in the past, are flitting images of myself conveying this 
image of the Congress of Berlin to my class tomorrow in Room C. I 
picture myself standing there monotonously talking, I hear the labored 
sentences painfully issuing forth, I picture the students’ faces alert or bored 
as the case may be; so that images of this future event enter into the 
imagined picture of the Congress of Berlin, a past event; enter into it, 
coloring and shaping it too, to the end that the performance may do credit 
to me, or be intelligible to immature minds, or be compressed within the 
limits of fifty minutes, or to accomplish some other desired end. Well, this 
living historical fact, this mixed image of the coal bill or the Congress of 
Berlin — is it past, present, or future? I cannot say. Perhaps it moves with 
the velocity of light, and is timeless. At all events it is real history to me, 
which I hope to make convincing and real to Smith, or to the class in 
Room C. 

I have now asked my three questions, and have made some remarks 
about them all. I don’t know whether these remarks will strike you as 
quite beside the mark, or as merely obvious, or as novel. If there is any 
novelty in them, it arises, I think, from our inveterate habit of thinking 
of the world of history as part of the external world, and of historical facts 
as actual events. In truth the actual past is gone; and the world of history 
is an intangible world, re-created imaginatively, and present in our minds. 
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If, as I think, this is true, then there are certain important implications 
growing out of it; and if you are not already exhausted I should like to 
touch upon a few of these implications. I will present them “firstly,” 
“secondly,” and so on, like the points of a sermon, without any attempt 
at coordination. 

One implication is that by no possibility can the historian present in 
its entirety any actual event, even the simplest. You may think this a 
commonplace, and I do too; but still it needs to be often repeated because 
one of the fondest illusions of nineteenth century historians was that the 
historian, the “scientific” historian, would do just that: he would “present 
all the facts and let them speak for themselves.” The historian would 
contribute nothing himself, except the sensitive plate of his mind, upon 
which the objective facts would register their own unimpeachable mean- 
ing. Nietzsche has described the nineteenth-century “objective man” with 
the acid precision of his inimitable phrases. 

The objective man is in truth a mirror. Accustomed to prostrating himself before 
something that wishes to be known, with such desires only as knowing implies, he waits 
until something comes and then expands himself sensitively, so that even the light foot- 
steps and gliding past of spiritual beings may not be lost on his surface and film. What- 
ever personality he still possesses seems to him — disturbing; so much has he come to 
regard himself as the reflection of outward forms and events. Should one wish love and 
hatred from him, he will do what he can, and furnish what he can. But one must not 
be surprised if it should not be much. His mirroring and eternally self-polishing soul 


no longer knows how to affirm, no longer how to deny. . . . He is an instrument, but 
nothing in himself — presque rien! 


The classical expression of this notion of the historian as instrument, 
is the famous statement attributed to Fustel de Coulanges. Half a century 
ago the French mind was reacting strongly against the romantic idea that 
political liberty was brought into Gaul by the primitive Germans; and 
Fustel was a leader in this reaction. One day he was lecturing to his 
students on early French institutions, and suddenly they broke into ap- 
plause. “Gentlemen,” said Fustel, “do not applaud. It is not I who speak, 
but history that speaks through me.” And all the time this calm dis- 
interested historian was endeavoring, with concentrated purpose, to prove 
that the damned Germans had nothing to do with French civilization. That 
of course was why the students applauded — and why Fustel told them 
that it was history that was speaking. 

Well, for twenty years I have taken it for granted that no one could 
longer believe so preposterous an idea. But the notion continues to bob 
up regularly; and only the other day, riding on the train to the meeting of 
the Historical Association, Mr. A. J. Beveridge, eminent and honored his- 
torian, assured me dogmatically (it would be dogmatically) that the his- 
torian has nothing to do but “present all the facts and let them speak for 
themselves.” And so I repeat, what I have been teaching for twenty years, 
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that this notion is preposterous; first, because it is impossible to present all 
the facts; and second, because even if you could present all the facts the 
miserable things wouldn’t say anything, would say just nothing at all. 

Let us return to the simple fact: “Lincoln was assassinated in Ford’s 
Theater, in Washington, April 14, 1865.” This is not all the facts. It is, 
if you like, a representation of all the facts, and a representation that 
perhaps satisfies one historian. But another historian, for some reason, 
is not satisfied. He says: “On April 14, 1865, in Washington, Lincoln, 
sitting in a private box in Ford’s Theater watching a play, was shot by 
John Wilkes Booth, who then jumped to the stage crying out, ‘Sic semper 
tyrannis!’”’ That is a true affirmation about the event also. It represents, 
if you like, all the facts too. But its form and content (one and the same 
thing in literary discourse) is different, because it contains more of the 
facts than the other. Well, the point is that any number of affirmations 
(an infinite number if the sources were sufficient) could be made about 
the actual event, all true, all representing the event, but some containing 
more and some less of the factual aspects of the total event. But by no 
possibility can the historian make affirmations describing all of the facts — 
all of the acts, thoughts, emotions of all of the persons who contributed 
to the actual event in its entirety. One historian will therefore necessarily 
choose certain affirmations about the event, and relate them in a certain 
way, rejecting other affirmations and other ways of relating them. Another 
historian will necessarily make a different choice. Why? What is it that 
leads one historian to make, out of all the possible true affirmations about 
the given event, certain affirmations and not others? Why, the purpose 
he has in his mind will determine that. And so the purpose he has in mind 
will determine the precise meaning which he derives from the event. The 
event itself, the facts, do not say anything, do not impose any meaning. 
It is the historian who speaks, who imposes a meaning. 

A second implication follows from this. It is that the historian cannot 
eliminate the personal equation. Of course, no one can; not even, I think, 
the natural scientist. The universe speaks to us only in response to our 
purposes; and even the most objective constructions, those, let us say, of 
the theoretical physicist, are not the sole possible constructions, but only 
such as are found most convenient for some human need or purpose. 
Nevertheless, the physicist can eliminate the personal equation to a greater 
extent, or at least in a different way, than the historian, because he deals, 
as the historian does not, with an external world directly. The physicist 
presides at the living event, the historian presides only at the inquest of its 
remains. If I were alone in the universe and gashed my finger on a sharp 
rock, I could never be certain that there was anything there but my con- 
sciousness of the rock and gashed finger. But if ten other men in precisely 
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the same way gash their fingers on the same sharp rock, we can, by com- 
paring impressions, infer that there is something there besides consciousness. 
There is an external world there. The physicist can gash his finger on the 
rock as many times as he likes, and get others to do it, until they are all 
certain of the facts. He can, as Eddington says, make pointer-readings of 
the behavior of the physical world as many times as he likes for a given 
phenomenon, until he and his colleagues are satisfied. When their minds 
all rest satisfied they have an explanation, what is called the truth. But 
suppose the physicist had to reach his conclusions from miscellaneous 
records, made by all sorts of people, of experiments that had been made 
in the past, each experiment made only once, and none of them capable 
of being repeated. The external world he would then have to deal with 
would be the records. That is the case of the historian. The only external 
world he has to deal with is the records. He can indeed look at the records 
as often as he likes, and he can get dozens of others to look at them: 
and some things, some “facts,” can in this way be established and agreed 
upon, as, for example, the fact that the document known as the Declara- 
tion of Independence was voted on July 4, 1776. But the meaning and 
significance of this fact cannot be thus agreed upon, because the series of 
events in which it has a place cannot be enacted again and again, under 
varying conditions, in order to see what effect the variations would have. 
The historian has to judge the significance of the series of events from 
the one single performance, never to be repeated, and never, since the 
records are incomplete and imperfect, capable of being fully known or fully 
affirmed. Thus into the imagined facts and their meaning there enters the 
personal equation. The history of any event is never precisely the same 
thing to two different persons; and it is well known that every generation 
writes the same history in a new way, and puts upon it a new construction. 

The reason why this is so — why the same series of vanished events is 
differently imagined in each succeeding generation — is that our imagined 
picture of the actual event is always determined by two things: (1) by the 
actual event itself insofar as we can know something about it; and (2) by 
our own present purposes, desires, prepossessions, and prejudices, all of 
which enter into the process of knowing it. The actual event contributes 
something to the imagined picture; but the mind that holds the imagined 
picture always contributes something too. This is why there is no more 
fascinating or illuminating phase of history than historiography — the his- 
tory of history: the history, that is, of what successive generations have 
imagined the past to be like. It is impossible to understand the history 
of certain great events without knowing what the actors in those events 
themselves thought about history. For example, it helps immensely to 
understand why the leaders of the American and French Revolutions acted 
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and thought as they did if we know what their idea of classical history was. 
They desired, to put it simply, to be virtuous republicans, and to act the 
part. Well, they were able to act the part of virtuous republicans much 
more effectively because they carried around in their heads an idea, or 
ideal if you prefer, of Greek republicanism and Roman virtue. But of 
course their own desire to be virtuous republicans had a great influence in 
making them think the Greek and Romans, whom they had been taught 
to admire by reading the classics in school, were virtuous republicans too. 
Their image of the present and future and their image of the classical past 
were inseparable, bound together — were really one and the same thing. 

In this way the present influences our idea of the past, and our idea of 
the past influences the present. We are accustomed to say that “the present 
is the product of all the past”; and this is what is ordinarily meant by the 
historian’s doctrine of “historical continuity.” But it is only a half truth. 
It is equally true, and no mere paradox, to say that the past (our imagined 
picture of it) is the product of all the present. We build our conceptions 
of history partly out of our present needs and purposes. The past is a kind 
of screen upon which we project our vision of the future; and it is indeed 
a moving picture, borrowing much of its form and color from our fears 
and aspirations. The doctrine of historical continuity is badly in need of 
overhauling in the light of these suggestions; for that doctrine was itself 
one of those pictures which the early nineteenth century threw upon the 
screen of the past in order to quiet its deep-seated fears — fears occasioned 
by the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. 

A third implication is that no one can profit by historical research, 
or not much, unless he does some for himself. Historical knowledge, how- 
ever richly stored in books or in the minds of professors of history, is no 
good to me unless I have some of it. In this respect, historical research 
differs profoundly from research in the natural sciences, at least in some 
of them. For example, I know no physics, but I profit from physical re- 
searches every night by the simple act of pressing an electric light button. 
And everyone can profit in this way from researches in physics without 
knowing any physics, without knowing even that there is such a thing as 
physics. But with history it is different. Henry Ford, for example, can’t 
profit from all the historical researches of two thousand years, because 
he knows so little history himself. By no pressing of any button can he flood 
the spare rooms of his mind with the light of human experience. 

A fourth implication is more important than the others. It is that every 
normal person does know some history, a good deal in fact. Of course we 
often hear someone say: “I don’t know any history; I wish I knew some 
history; I must improve my mind by learning some history.” We know 
what is meant. This person means that he has never read any history books, 
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or studied history in college; and so he thinks he knows no history. But it is 
precisely this conventional notion of history as something external to us, 
as a body of dull knowledge locked up in books, that obscures its real 
meaning. For, I repeat (it will bear repeating) every normal person — every 
man, woman, and child — does know some history, enough for his im- 
mediate purposes; otherwise he would be a lost soul indeed. I suppose 
myself, for example, to have awakened this morning with loss of memory. 
I am all right otherwise; but I can’t remember anything that happened 
in the past. What is the result? The result is that I don’t know who I am, 
where I am, where to go, or what to do. I can’t attend to my duties at the 
university, I can’t read this paper before the Research Club. In short, my 
present would be unintelligible and my future meaningless. Why? Why, 
because I had suddenly ceased to know any history. What happens when 
I wake up in the morning is that my memory reaches out into the past and 
gathers together those images of past events, of objects seen, of words 
spoken and of thoughts thought in the past, which are necessary to give 
me an ordered world to live in, necessary to orient me in my personal 
world. Well, this collection of images and ideas of things past is history, 
my command of living history, a series of images of the past which shifts 
and reforms at every moment of the day in response to the exigencies of 
my daily living. Every man has a knowledge of history in this sense, which 
is the only vital sense in which he can have a knowledge of history. Every 
man has some knowledge of past events, more or less accurate; knowledge 
enough, and accurate enough, for his purposes, or what he regards as such. 
How much and how accurate, will depend on the man and his purposes. 
Now, the point is that history in the formal sense, history as we commonly 
think of it, is only an extension of memory. Knowledge or history, insofar 
as it is living history and not dead knowledge locked up in notebooks, is 
only an enrichment of our minds with the multiplied images of events, 
places, peoples, ideas, emotions outside our personal experience, an enrich- 
ment of our experience by bringing into our minds memories of the ex- 
perience of the community, the nation, the race. Its chief value, for the 
individual, is doubtless that it enables a man to orient himself in a larger 
world than the merely personal, has the effect for him of placing the petty 
and intolerable present in a longer perspective, thus enabling him to judge 
the acts and thoughts of men, his own included, on the basis of an ex- 
perience less immediate and restricted. 

A fifth implication is that the kind of history that has most influence 
upon the life of the community and the course of events is the history that 
common men carry around in their heads. It won’t do to say that history 
has no influence upon the course of events because people refuse to read 
history books. Whether the general run of people read history books or not, 
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they inevitably picture the past in some fashion or other, and this picture, 
however little it corresponds to the real past, helps to determine their 
ideas about politics and society. This is especially true in times of excite- 
ment, in critical times, in time of war above all. It is precisely in such 
times that they form (with the efficient help of official propaganda!) an 
idealized picture of the past, born of their emotions and desires working 
on fragmentary scraps of knowledge gathered, or rather flowing in upon 
them, from every conceivable source, reliable or not matters nothing. 
Doubtless the proper function of erudite historical research is to be forever 
correcting the common image of the past by bringing it to the test of reliable 
information. But the professional historian will never get his own chastened 
and corrected image of the past into common minds if no one reads his 
books. His books may be as solid as you like, but their social influence will 
be nil if people do not read them and not merely read them, but read them 
willingly and with understanding. 

It is, indeed, not wholly the historian’s fault that the mass of men 
will not read good history willingly and with understanding; but I think we 
should not be too complacent about it. The recent World War leaves us 
with little ground indeed for being complacent about anything; but certainly 
it furnishes us with no reason for supposing that historical research has 
much influence on the course of events. The nineteenth century is often 
called the age of Science, and it is often called the age of history. Both 
statements are correct enough. During the hundred years that passed be- 
tween 1814 and 1914 an unprecedented and incredible amount of research 
was carried on, research into every field of history — minute, critical, ex- 
haustive (and exhausting!) research. Our libraries are filled with this 
stored up knowledge of the past; and never before has there been at the 
disposal of society so much reliable knowledge of human experience. 
What influence has all this expert research had upon the social life of our 
time? Has it done anything to restrain the foolishness of politicians or to 
enhance the wisdom of statesmen? Has it done anything to enlighten the 
mass of the people, or to enable them to act with greater wisdom or in 
response to a more reasoned purpose? Very little surely, if anything. 
Certainly a hundred years of expert historical research did nothing to 
prevent the World War, the most futile exhibition of unreason, take it all 
in all, ever made by civilized society. Governments and peoples rushed 
into this war with undiminished stupidity, with unabated fanaticism, with 
unimpaired capacity for deceiving themselves and others. I do not say that 
historical research is to blame for the World War. I say that it had little 
or no influence upon it, one way or another. 

It is interesting, although no necessary part of this paper, to contrast 
this negligible influence of historical research upon social life with the 
profound influence of scientific research. A hundred years of scientific 
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research has transformed the conditions of life. How it has done this is 
known to all. By enabling men to control natural forces it has made life 
more comfortable and convenient, at least for the well-to-do. It has done 
much to prevent and cure disease, to alleviate pain and suffering. But its 
benefits are not unmixed. By accelerating the speed and pressure of life it 
has injected into it a nervous strain, a restlessness, a capacity for irritation 
and an impatience of restraint never before known. And this power which 
scientific research lays at the feet of society serves equally well all who 
can make use of it—the harbingers of death as well as of life. It was 
scientific research that made the war of 1914, which historical research did 
nothing to prevent, a world war. Because of scientific research it could be, 
and was, fought with more cruelty and ruthlessness, and on a grander 
scale, than any previous war; because of scientific research it became a 
systematic massed butchery such as no one had dreamed of, or supposed 
possible. I do not say that scientific research is to blame for the war; I say 
that it made it the ghastly thing it was, determined its extent and character. 
What I am pointing out is that scientific research has had a profound 
influence in changing the conditions of modern life, whereas historical 
research has had at best only a negligible influence. Whether the profound 
influence of the one has been of more or less benefit to humanity than the 
negligible influence of the other, I am unable to determine. Doubtless both 
the joys and frustrations of modern life, including those of the scholarly 
activities, may be all accommodated and reconciled within that wonderful 
idea of Progress which we all like to acclaim — none more so, surely, than 
historians and scientists. 





THE GERMAN DILEMMA: AGENDA FOR THE 
CONFERENCE OF THE FOREIGN MINISTERS 


James P. WarsurcG 
New York 


WO MONTHS after the fall of Georgi Malenkov, the Soviet regime 
T crenea a global diplomatic offensive. Its main objectives were ap- 

parently: (1) to obtain a world-wide relaxation of tensions; (2) to 
create a neutralized buffer area in Europe, running from Germany through 
Austria to Yugoslavia; (3) to establish more friendly relations with those 
countries, notably India, which were committed to a policy of non-align- 
ment in the cold war; and (4) to work toward the eventual neutralization 
of Japan. 

This Soviet diplomatic offensive coincided with Chou Enlai’s concilia- 
tory moves at the Bandung Conference, especially his declaration of willing- 
ness to seek a peaceful settlement of disputes with the United States by 
direct negotiation. 

The Kremlin’s opening move was the sudden reversal of its policy with 
respect to Austria. The Western powers, caught flat-footed, had no choice 
but to welcome the Austrian State Treaty, although they were uncomfort- 
ably aware that, by this action, the Russians had opened a new gambit in 
the struggle for the control of Germany. 

Next, the Soviet leaders made their pilgrimage to Belgrade, there to 
confess abjectly that their denunciation of Titoist “deviation” in 1948 had 
been a grave error and to seek a “normalization of relations.” 

On May 10, the Kremlin published its new disarmament proposal, for 
the first time agreeing to the Western demand that conventional forces 
be reduced to numerical ceilings, rather than by percentage cuts. 

These moves strengthened the growing European demand for a four- 
power conference “at the summit” to the point where Washington could 
no longer resist, especially as the demand was strongly put forward by Sir 
Anthony Eden, then in the midst of an election campaign. The meeting 
was set for July 18, at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Meanwhile, having agreed to a four-power conference, the Russians 
continued their offensive. “Peace talks” were opened with Japan. Prime 
Minister Nehru was welcomed in Moscow. And, finally, Chancellor 
Adenauer, long denounced by the Kremlin as a militarist and warmonger, 
was invited to pay a visit to the Soviet capital. 

In a letter to the New York Times, dated April 18, 1955, this observer 
analyzed the probable impact of the opening Soviet move in Austria as 
follows: 

The sudden Russian reversal as to the Austrian Treaty spotlights for the world, and 


especially for the Germans, the dilemma into which a stubbornly inflexible diplomacy 
has taken the Western Powers. By agreeing to free Austria from occupation, provided 
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that Austria agrees to become a neutralized buffer state, the Russians are saying to the 
Germans, in deeds rather than words, that they too can have unification and freedom, 
provided only that they forego the right to make military alliances with either East or 
West. The generous terms offered by Russia, and especially the absence of any attempt 
to plant a Communist Trojan Horse within Austria, will have a profound effect upon 
German opinion. 

Having refused to discuss an all-German settlement until the treaties binding West 
Germany into the NATO alliance were ratified, the Western powers now find themselves 
in this predicament: 

They cannot negotiate without being willing to abandon the very treaties whose 
ratification they made a condition precedent to negotiation. 

On the other hand, continued refusal to negotiate would constitute an open admis- 
sion of caring more for rearming West Germany than for making an all-German peace 
settlement. It would mean assuming the full onus for the continued partition of Germany 
and of Europe. 

This dilemma has existed for the past five years. Western leadership has refused 
to recognize its existence, insisting that the Russians did not really want an all-German 
settlement —that their various overtures were mere propaganda. In this belief the 
Eisenhower Administration took the position that it would not discuss an all-German 
settlement unless and until Russia “proved its sincerity” by agreeing to internationally 
supervised, free all-German elections and by ceasing to obstruct an Austrian treaty. 

Both “proofs” have now been delivered. Last January the Russians declared that 
they were ready to accept the Eden plan for supervised all-German elections which they 
had rejected a year earlier at the Berlin Conference. The Austrian move completes 
the picture. 

The Western hand has been called. It is now not Russian but Western sincerity in 
seeking an all-German settlement that is on trial, especially in Germany. 

It goes without saying that Russian sincerity is far from proved by compliance with 
the criteria set by Western leadership. Russian intentions remain very much of a 
questionmark. But by setting these criteria and by their failure to take the initiative in 
seeking an all-German settlement, the Western Powers have allowed themselves to be 
put on the defensive. Through their obsession with the need for a German military 
contribution to their own defense, the Western Powers have permitted the Russians to 
gain a dangerously advantageous position in the political struggle for the allegiance of 
the German people. 

This is precisely the eventuality against which the writer has frequently warned in 
your columns and elsewhere. The answer remains what it has been all along —a specific 
Western proposal for an all-German settlement, designed to immunize .a neutralized 
Germany against Soviet seduction or subversion. Such a proposal, if it skillfully reopens 
the question of the Oder-Neisse frontier, could even now recapture the initiative from 
the Russians.” 


When President Eisenhower was asked at his press conference of May 
18, to comment upon the neutralization of Austria and its possible effect 
on Germany, he said: “There seems to be developing the thought that 
there might be built up a series of neutralized states from north to south 
through Europe.” The fact that the President neither approved nor rejected 
this idea was enough to throw Chancellor Konrad Adenauer into a panic. 
The German ambassador was instructed to call upon Secretary Dulles to 
make clear that the Bonn government would have no part of an “Austrian 
solution.” 

On May 24, Mr. Dulles disclosed that, acting on the President’s instruc- 
tions, he had reassured Chancellor Adenauer and added that the President 


*The writer’s specific plan for such a proposal, submitted to President Eisenhower at the 
time of his inauguration, was published in 1953 as a pamphlet (France, Germany 
and nato [Current Affairs Press] ) and, later in the author’s Germany — Key to 
Peace (Harvard University Press). 
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himself would no doubt “make his position clear” at his regular press con- 
ference. However, that conference, scheduled for the next day, was called 
off, and thus the Dulles statement of May 24, was allowed to stand as the 
definition of United States policy. 

What Mr. Dulles said, in essence, was this: “It is the view of the 
United States that a policy of neutrality has no application to a country 
of the size and character of Germany, no matter how applicable it is to 
Austria, a small country with 7 million people. But I do not believe that 
anybody really believes that the German people, seventy-odd million of 
them, are designed to play the role of a neutral country.” 

Noting that the Austrian treaty placed no limit on the size of the 
Austrian army, the Secretary added: “I do not think that the German 
people or the Soviet people or the West European people want to see 
applied to Germany the concept of its being an independent state with an 
unlimited army.” 

Now the fact is that no one, least of all the Russians, had suggested that 
Germany become “an independent state with an unlimited army” — no 
one, that is, except certain Germans, such as the former Chancellors 
Bruening and Luther, who frankly avowed the desire to see a rearmed, 
independent Germany pursue “a neutral policy” between Russia and the 
West. The Russians, originally, had wanted to limit the size of even the 
Austrian army; they would certainly insist on restricting German rearma- 
ment if Germany, like Austria, were to be neutralized. 

Moreover, there was a vastly important difference between “neutrality” 
and “neutralization.” Mr. Dulles rightly rejected the notion that an in- 
dependent and fully rearmed Germany should be permitted voluntarily to 
pursue a policy of “neutrality.” But, again, that was not the issue. Austria 
had obtained its freedom by renouncing part of its “independence” — a 
very important part, namely, its right to enter into military alliances. The 
Russian idea as to Germany was apparently that an all-German govern- 
ment should make a similar renunciation, and this was precisely the point 
to which the Adenauer government objected. 

The German Chancellor’s objections to neutralization rested upon 
entirely different grounds than those set forth by Mr. Dulles. Dr. Adenauer 
rejected neutralization as incompatible with the dignity and full sovereignty 
of the German people. A more subtle argument advanced by the Chan- 
cellor was, however, that “a neutralized Germany would inevitably become 
a Soviet satellite.” Dr. Adenauer produced no evidence or logical support 
for this contention, any more than he produced supporting arguments for 
his frequently asserted conviction that the reunification of Germany could 
be brought about only by the actual rearmament of the Bonn Republic. 
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It was a curious fact that Mr. Dulles sought to bolster his position by 
conjuring up American fears of a resurgent, nationalist Germany, while 
Dr. Adenauer fortified his position, by seeking to arouse American fears 
of a bolshevized Germany and by an appeal to German nationalism. 

In his statement to the press of May 24, 1955, Secretary Dulles also 
expressed a curiously complacent view of the whole Soviet diplomatic 
offensive, declaring: 

It is clear that we are seeing the results of a policy of building unity and strength 
within the free world. It is that policy, the failure of the Soviet Union to disrupt it and 
the strains to which the Soviet Union itself has been subjected, which undoubtedly 
require a change of tactics. 

A month later at San Francisco, after Foreign Minister Molotov had 
once more outlined the new Soviet proposals, Mr. Dulles repeated his 
earlier conviction, saying: 

It is not unprecedented to see men make a virtue of necessity. . . . If we want to 


see that virtue continue, I suggest that it may be prudent to continue what has produced 
it. 


This observer’s misgivings concerning the assumption that the dramatic 
shift in Soviet strategy was to be construed as a retreat forced by wise 
Western diplomacy and the conclusion that more of the same inflexibility 
wauld produce further beneficial results were expressed in an article pub- 
lished on July 5, 1955? from which the following is a partial quotation: 


Both sides realize that there can be no peace in Europe so long as Germany remains 
partitioned. Both sides are convinced that control of a united Germany means control 
of Europe. Each side has, therefore, sought reunification on terms which would bring 
Germany under its control. It has become clear that neither side can succeed. 

In a dramatic reversal of political strategy, the Kremlin has now shifted from overt 
expansionism to an attempt to create neutral buffer areas in Europe and in Asia which 
it no doubt hopes will be susceptible to later seduction or subversion. This forces the 
Western powers either to reject neutralization altogether or to devise a formula of 
neutralization which will effectively immunize buffer areas against later Soviet seduction 
or Communist penetration. 

The danger which looms upon the horizon is that the West will flatly reject neutral- 
ization, seeking instead to devise a “disarmament agreement” between the NATO and 
anti-NATO blocs which will leave Germany partitioned. Such an arrangement would 
play directly into Russian hands, first, because it would rest upon little more than good 
faith; second, because it would freeze the status of the Soviet satellites; and, third, 
because, by leaving Germany partitioned, it would make almost certain that German 
reunification will eventually come about as the result of a Russo-German deal in which 
the West will have little if any voice. 

The alternative is to devise a formula of neutralization acceptable to the Germans 
and compatible with both Western and Soviet security. The writer has suggested that 
such a formula might be found in a temporary neutralization which would not affect 
Germany’s right to enter such political and economic affiliations as the Coal and Steel 
Community, but which would prohibit it from joining any military alliance for a fixed 
period of 10 to 15 years. Leading Germans who reject permanent neutralization have 
told the writer that they would find such a formula acceptable. Were the West to make 
such a proposal and were Russia to reject it, the onus for Germany’s continued partition 
would rest squarely upon the Kremlin. 


?See the Washington Post, the Minneapolis Star, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, the Denver Post, and the San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Secretary Dulles holds that the shift in Soviet tactics is a victory for Western 
diplomacy and that more of the same medicine will bear fruit. It is respectfully sug- 
gested that a mere continuation of past policy will not avert the danger of letting the 
Communists become the champions of disarmament and nonalignment in a world 
hungering for a surcease from war. Nor will it enable the West to end the partition 
of Germany and to hold the allegiance of the German people. 

In the July 15, 1955, issue of the Foreign Policy Bulletin, the writer made 


these further observations: 


It has been clear for a long time that if the Western powers continued their refusal 
to negotiate seriously with Russia about Germany, Russia would sooner or later offer to 
negotiate with Germany, and that not even Dr. Adenauer would be able to decline such 
an invitation. In view of Dr. Adenauer’s staunch loyalty to the West, we may view his 
impending trip to Moscow with complacency, but the 80-year-old chancellor cannot hold 
the fort for us forever. If we do not negotiate German reunification on our terms while 
we still have the power to do so, the Germans, once they are rearmed, will eventually 
negotiate it on their terms, which will not necessarily take our interests into consideration. 

It is time to stop congratulating ourselves and to face facts. One of these facts is 
that an attack on Western Europe would now launch an atomic war in which Europe 
would be destroyed no matter what the eventual outcome. In these circumstances, 12 
German divisions will be about as useful as was the Maginot line in 1940. 


Tue Bic Four MEETING 


The Geneva meeting of July 18-23, was not expected to produce con- 
crete solutions, nor did it result in any tangible progress toward the relaxa- 
tion of tensions in Europe. Nevertheless, two important things were accom- 
plished. 

Largely because of President Eisenhower’s natural tact, his geniality and 
his transparently sincere desire for peace, the conference took place in a 
climate of conciliation and of mutually expressed belief that existing dif- 
ferences should and could be settled by patient effort. The spirit of Geneva 
was better than that of any postwar conference — better even than that 
of the wartime meetings of Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin, because it was 
based upon few illusions as to the complexity of the problems to be solved 
or as to the width of the gaps to be bridged. 

Secondly, the Big Four discussions served to clarify the divergent posi- 
tions to be reconciled by negotiation, as they had not been clarified since 
the Moscow conference of March-April 1947. If the result of this clarifica- 
tion was discouraging in that it showed how far apart were the demands 
of West and East, it was a hopeful sign that both sides gave evidence of 
greater flexibility. 

Contrary to the urging of Chancellor Adenauer, President Eisenhower 
did not make immediate German reunification on Western terms a sine 
qua non of any progress toward a mutual security agreement. On their 
part, the Russians retreated from their previous position that the ratification 
of the Paris-London accords would shut the door upon any discussion of 
German reunification. 
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The British and French delegations put forward a number of proposals 
for a five-power security pact. The essence of these proposals was that 
Russia should agree to the reunification of Germany within the Potsdam 
frontiers and to German membership in NATO in exchange for a Western 
guarantee against any German attempt to alter the Oder-Neisse frontier 
by force. Sir Anthony Eden threw out the suggestion that Russian security 
might be further safeguarded by the creation of a demilitarized zone be- 
tween the opposing forces in East Germany and Central Europe. Premier 
Faure volunteered the additional inducement that rearmament of a reuni- 
fied Germany might be held down to the same level as that contemplated 
for West Germany under the London-Paris accords. 

Marshal Bulganin rejected any proposal involving German participation 
in NATO and put forward a general, all-European security pact in which 
both East and West Germany would participate. In a move obviously 
addressed less to his colleagues at Geneva than to the absent Germans, 
Bulganin demanded the liquidation of NaTo as the price for German 
reunification. 

These moves and counter-moves indicated precisely those developments 
which this observer had feared. The three Western powers, while demand- 
ing German reunification, continued to set a condition — all-German 
participation in NATO — which they knew the Russians could not accept. 
The Russians, while demanding unification, asked a price — the liquidation 
of NATO— which they knew the West could not pay. The most likely 
consequence would be that unification would be postponed and eventually 
negotiated not by the Western powers but by the Germans and the Soviet 
authorities. This was apparently precisely what the Russians wanted. 

Oddly enough, the German Chancellor, who had insisted that German 
reunification be made the number one topic at Geneva, also wished a post- 
ponement of the decision. Recognizing that the Russians were not prepared 
to permit a united Germany to join the NATO alliance, Dr. Adenauer 
desired to stall until the actual creation of a West German army should 
have strengthened both his dominance of Western policy and his bargain- 
ing position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. Thus a curious picture was un- 
folded, with Moscow and Bonn each assuming time to be on its side and 
the three Western powers basically less interested in German unification 
than in obtaining West German contingents for the NATO alliance. The 
Russians were gambling upon Dr. Adenauer’s physical or political demise, 
while the aged German Chancellor was gambling not only upon his own 
longevity but upon his ability to remain in power without satisfying the 
German people’s growing demand for progress toward unification. 

In backing Dr. Adenauer’s gamble, the West was taking an extremely 
dangerous chance. It was staking its hope not only upon the Chancellor’s 
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remaining alive and in power but also upon the soundness of his highly 
dubious assumption that the Russians would agree to unification on West- 
ern terms, once they were confronted with twelve West German divisions. 

The Western statesmen at Geneva failed to recognize, as they had failed 
to recognize at Berlin in 1954, that the only way to keep control of the 
situation was to come forward with a proposal for an all-German settlement 
in which the Western demand for a German military contribution to 
NATO would be traded off for other advantages. 

Yet, if the “new spirit of Geneva” meant anything at all, it meant the 
renunciation by both East and West of any hope of changing the status quo 
by the use or threat of force. This would make nonsense of the assumption 
that the creation of a West German army would induce the Russians to 
relinquish their hold on East Germany. If the Western statesmen failed to 
see the fallacy in Dr. Adenauer’s policy, a growing number of Germans 
did not. 

The Social Democrats, representing about one third of the West Ger- 
man electorate, declined to have anything to do with the Chancellor’s 
impending visit to Moscow. Doubts concerning the wisdom of the Chan- 
cellor’s policy were expressed in newspapers, such as the influential Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung, which had previously supported him. The 
almost universally gloomy West German editorial comment could be 
summed up in a single sentence: “It looks as if peace will be achieved at 
our expense” — meaning, at the cost of the continued partition of Ger- 
many. 

On August 24, in a speech to the American Bar Association, President 
Eisenhower sought to dispel German pessimism by asserting that “the 
division of Germany cannot be supported by any argument based upon 
boundaries, language or racial origin.” Prime Minister Eden explicitly re- 
affirmed Britain’s interest in German reunification. Similar statements were 
made by Secretary Dulles and Vice-President Nixon. There were rumors 
that the Western powers were developing a “new plan” for Germany still 
calling for the right of a united Germany to enter NATO but providing 
for the demilitarization of the Soviet zone. 

The Chancellor’s visit to Moscow, with a retinue of 140 advisers and 
assistants, was keynoted by the statement that he “would discuss but not 
negotiate reunification.” The discussion during the second week of Septem- 
ber may or may not have convinced Dr. Adenauer that he would never 
obtain Soviet consent to reunification on terms permitting any part of 
Germany to enter the NATO alliance. The agreement reached at Moscow, 
to establish diplomatic relations between the governments of the German 
Federal Republic and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, may be 
interpreted as a success for the Russians rather than for Dr. Adenauer if 
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the Chancellor’s main objective really was early reunification. Moscow’s 
recognition of the Bonn Republic in addition to the continuation of the 
friendly, old-established diplomatic relations with the German Democratic 
Republic demonstrates that the Soviet government has realistically ap- 
praised the existing international situation which does not permit a reuni- 
fication of Germany on Western terms. Whatever Dr. Adenauer’s private 
conclusions may be, the question of German reunification was left for the 
Foreign Ministers’ conference in late October. 

On the unfortunately somewhat improbable assumption that the West- 
ern powers will seriously attempt to break the deadlock, let us now consider 
what sort of a proposal for reunification they might put forward. 


TEMPORARY NEUTRALIZATION AS A SOLUTION 


It is true that, in the long run, Germany is too important a factor in 
Europe to be denied any of the attributes of full sovereignty enjoyed by its 
neighbors. If Europe is to remain a continent divided into the traditional, 
fully sovereign nation states, the permanent denial to Germany of the right 
to rearm and to enter into military alliances is as dangerous to attempt as 
its permanent partition. 

Most Europeans, however, recognize that the traditional nation-state 
system is outworn and that the continent must unite both politically and 
economically, if it is to survive and enjoy reasonable prosperity. This 
realization has already produced the organs of cooperation created by the 
Marshall Plan, the Coal and Steel Community and the Council of Europe. 
The trend toward unification, necessarily involving the surrender of certain 
sovereign rights to supranational authority, was progressing rapidly until 
it was thrown into reverse by the ill-advised proposal to form a “European 
Army” before there was a politically united Europe. French rejection of 
the “European Army” and the substitution of an old-fashioned military 
coalition of national armies (Western European Union) has set back but 
by no means killed the “European idea.” “Europeanism” is still at least 
as strong a sentiment in many parts of the Continent as is nationalism, 
especially among the youth of Germany. 

This suggests that, if military neutralization can be made to represent 
a step toward Europeanization, it can be made acceptable to the majority 
of Germans. 

Suppose that the peace treaty to be negotiated with a freely elected 
all-German government were to provide that for a period of years (not less 
than five and not over fifteen), Germany should bind itself not to enter 
into any military alliances, while the other signatories, including not only 
the four original occupying powers but all of Germany’s neighbors, would 
undertake to respect and guarantee Germany’s military neutrality. 
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The treaty would explicitly affirm the determination of all the signa- 
tories to cooperate in the limitation and eventual abolition of all national 
armaments other than those required for the maintenance of internal 
security; it would state explicitly that, in the event that this goal should 
not have been substantially attained prior to the expiration of the period 
of Germany’s neutralization, then Germany would be automatically 
released from any restrictions upon its sovereignty. 

Thus a premium would be placed upon rapid progress toward disarma- 
ment; and Germany, far from being treated as a second-class nation, would 
be set up as an example for other nations to follow. 

The treaty should provide for the disbanding of the East German 
Volkspolizei and other military or paramilitary organizations set up by the 
communist regime, and for the abandonment of the West German rearma- 
ment contemplated under the London-Paris agreements of October 1954. It 
should prohibit Germany from manufacturing heavy offensive weapons, 
including nuclear weapons, during the period of its neutralization. It should 
permit the creation of a limited defense force to stand nominal guard over 
Germany’s frontiers. 

The provisions should satisfy the Russians, if they are sincere in wishing 
to work toward disarmament. They would encounter opposition in Ger- 
many on the part of the extreme nationalists but would probably be wel- 
comed by the majority of the German people, especially by the German 
workers and German youth. Whether or not such treaty provisions would 
be acceptable to the present West German government depends upon the 
degree of sincerity with which it actually wants reunification. There are 
elements within the Adenauer regime whose desire for reunification is 
doubtful, to say the least. 

German fear of demilitarized neutralization could be considerably re- 
duced if a similar status were agreed upon for those of the Soviet satellites 
which are Germany’s neighbors; namely, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary. Although it appears doubtful whether Russia would agree to outright 
demilitarization of these countries, the Western powers should certainly try 
to obtain at least a drastic reduction of these military forces. Minor reduc- 
tions by Poland and Czechoslovakia have already been announced. 

The German peace treaty should provide that, within one year of its 
going into effect, all foreign troops should be withdrawn from that part 
of Germany which lies between the Oder-Neisse frontier and the Rhine; 
and that a United Nations Commission should take over the task of seeing 
to it that German military forces and the manufacture of arms remain 
within the treaty limitations. The arms reductions on the part of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary should be supervised by similar United Na- 
tions Commissions. 
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THE GERMAN-POLISH FRONTIER 


We come now to a question which probably presents the greatest 
obstacle to an all-German settlement; namely, that of immunizing a re- 
united and temporarily neutralized Germany against Soviet seduction. 

There is very little likelihood that the communist ideology would make 
any appreciable headway in a free and reunited Germany. Even the most 
pessimistic observers agree that, if a free, all-German election were held 
under present circumstances, the communists would not poll as much as 
ten per cent of the total vote. For the time being, the danger is not that 
of ideological subversion. That danger is more likely to arise if Germany 
remains partitioned than if it is reunited; for, in a partitioned Germany, 
it is always possible that the West German boom may collapse while East 
Germany may gradually enjoy a greater degree of prosperity. 

If Germany is reunited and neutralized, the greatest danger of Soviet 
seduction will arise out of Russia’s retaining the ability to give back to Ger- 
many all or part of the East German lands from which some 10,000,000 
Germans were ruthlessly expelled in 1945. In order to deprive the Kremlin 
of this instrument of seduction — and perhaps even more in the interest of 
a just settlement — the Western powers should insist that the peace treaty 
provide for a re-examination of the Polish-German frontier provisionally 
fixed at Potsdam. 

Various solutions to this problem are possible. An outright revision 
of the frontier was suggested by the writer some years ago; this would have 
called for a return to Germany of all the territories annexed by Poland, 
except East Prussia and Upper Silesia. East Prussia, according to this pro- 
posal, would have been permanently amputated from Germany. because 
the Treaty of Versailles had made it into a strategically provocative Ger- 
man island in a Polish sea. Upper Silesia would have been left to Poland 
on the theory that a peaceful Germany did not need the so-called “Eastern 
Ruhr,” if it retained its Western coal and industry, while Poland did need 
the industrial complex of Upper Silesia, if it was to have an economy 
balanced between agriculture and industry. The remaining German lands 
east of the Oder-Neisse frontier, which used to produce most of Germany’s 
grain crops and which, when this proposal was made, were sparsely settled 
by Poles and in part uncultivated, would have reverted to Germany. 

This formula may now be outdated. Polish resettlement seems to have 
progressed to a point where there is danger of curing one injustice by 
creating another, although Polish and German statistics give conflicting 
evidence. The best solution would probably be to have the peace treaty 
provide for a Polish-German re-negotiation under impartial arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the United Nations, to be conducted without interference by 
* The Koenigsberg area, comprising almost half of East Prussia, was annexed by victorious 


Russia without the slightest moral justification. Its possible cession to Poland is a 
matter between the Russians and the Poles. 
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either Russia or the Western powers. Such negotiations might develop a 
formula under which the disputed lands would be open to both Poles and 
Germans under some form of condominium, with fair and equal treat- 
ment guaranteed to local minorities. 

The detachment from Germany of the Saar Basin has unfortunately 
weakened the moral position of the West with regard to annexations. Yet 
it is possible that the very formula contrived for this area in the West may 
be applied with appropriate modification to the disputed territories in the 
East. 

Whatever the method adopted, the question of the Oder-Neisse frontier 
cannot be ignored. No German government can be expected to accept the 
Potsdam frontier as a finality. The Western powers dare not leave Russia 
in the position of being able to dangle the bait of frontier revision before 
German eyes. Whether the Russians, who are well aware of the value 
of their present position, will be willing to sacrifice it in the interest of a 
German settlement remains to be seen. This could well be the crucial 
point in the negotiation. 


Tue Limits oF WITHDRAWAL 


The Russians have indicated that, in the event of an all-German settle- 
ment, they would be willing to withdraw their troops not only from Ger- 
many but also from Poland. (The first announcement to this effect was 
made at Warsaw by the Soviet-controlled Interparliamentary Group on 
Germany, in January 1955.) The Soviets have also proposed, in their dis- 
armament plan of May 10, 1955, that Anglo-American forces withdraw 
from the European continent and that the United States withdraw from 
its bases on foreign soil. 

The Western powers will obviously not agree to any plan in which 
withdrawal of occupation forces means that the Russians withdraw to the 
Soviet frontier while Anglo-American forces withdraw across the Channel 
or across the Atlantic Ocean.‘ 

The Western powers would, however, face a serious problem if the 
British and American troops now stationed in West Germany were to be 
quartered in Holland, Belgium and France. A possible first step might 
provide that the Anglo-American forces be stationed in that part of Ger- 
many which lies west of the Rhine, while an equivalent number of Russian 
divisions would remain in that part of the trans-Oder-Neisse territory to be 
returned to Germany or to be placed under Polish-German condominium. 
In addition, the treaty might provide that, for the period of Germany’s 
enforced neutralization or until a general disarmament agreement were 


* Actually such a withdrawal has been advocated by British Air Marshal Sir John Slessor, 
but only on condition that a rearmed Germany becomes a partner in NATO. See his 
article in The Reporter of September 8, 1955. 
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concluded, Russian troops should continue to garrison Stettin, while Anglo- 
American forces would continue to occupy Bremen. 

Admittedly, a treaty drawn along the lines of the foregoing tentative 
suggestions would entail risks and difficulties. However, a proposal of this 
nature might at least serve to break the deadlock and to provide a basis 
for serious negotiation. It would remain to be seen whether the Russians 
would agree to neutralization on a basis which would clearly deprive them 
of any hope of later seducing Germany into an Eastern alliance. Were 
they to refuse, their refusal would give Western statesmen the incalculable 
advantage of making their side clearly the champion of German unification. 

One thing seems certain. Unless the Western powers take the initiative 
in putting to the Russians some proposal involving the surrender of their 
demand for German troop contingents, the Russians will sooner or later 
make a proposal not to them but to the Germans — a proposal which the 
Western powers will be unable to accept without incurring the likelihood 
of eventual Soviet seduction, but which they will be unable to veto without 
alienating the majority of the German people. 


Wuat Have WE To Lose? 


What has the West to lose in taking the. initiative with a proposal 
which, at long last, recognizes the futility of demanding over and over 
again that the Russians surrender East Germany merely in order to let it, 


too, become a part of the anti-Soviet military coalition? 

The only reason for rearming Germany is the belief that Western 
Europe cannot be defended against Russian invasion without German 
troops. This is, no doubt, true. But it is also true that Western Europe 
cannot be defended against a Russian invasion with German troops — least 
of all if the German contribution to Western defense is limited to twelve 
divisions in order to prevent the German army from outweighing that of 
France. The fact is that the only way to defend Europe against a Russian 
invasion is to prevent that invasion from being launched. 

The only reasonable case for maintaining that twelve German divisions 
would make the difference between a defensible and an indefensible West- 
ern Europe rested upon an assumption which has been invalidated; namely, 
with both sides in possession of nuclear weapons, neither side would use 
them for fear of reprisal. Therefore, it was argued, conventional ground 
forces would regain their former importance. This never very realistic 
assumption was knocked into a cocked hat when the NAaTo Council declared 
on December 18, 1954, that, in the event of a Russian attack, the NATO 
forces would at once use tactical atomic weapons to offset superior Russian 
conventional strength. Field Marshal Montgomery had already made this 
quite explicit in a lecture delivered on October 12, in which he had said: 
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I want to make it absolutely clear that we at SHAPE are basing all our operational 
planning on using atomic and thermonuclear weapons in our defense. With us it is 


no longer: “They may possibly be used.” It is very definitely: “They will be used, if 
we are attacked.” 


It is, therefore, perfectly clear that, if Russia launches an invasion 
of Western Europe, World War III, fought with atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, will have begun. Of what use will twelve German ground divisions 
be in such a war? 

Speaking at Bismarck, North Dakota, on February 22, 1955, General 
Gruenther, the Supreme NATO Commander, stated that the importance 
of the West German military contribution consisted of making it possible 
for the West to adopt a “forward strategy,” instead of a defense based upon 
holding the line of the Rhine. The addition of the German air and ground 
forces would, the General said, help to create a sufficiently strong shield to 
prevent an enemy from advancing in widely dispersed formation, com- 
pelling him to concentrate his forces, and thus to make them vulnerable 
to destruction by atomic weapons. 

No doubt this is true; but, in order to force the enemy to concentrate, 
would not the German forces themselves have to concentrate to some 
extent and become vulnerable to atomic attack? Moreover, the fact that 
the front lines might be 150 miles further to the East would not materially 
affect the enemy’s ability to lay waste by air not only the Ruhr and the 
whole of West Germany but also the great cities and vital centers of 
Western Europe and the British Isles. 

One can readily sympathize with the point of view of a military com- 
mander who has been assigned the task of defending Western Europe. 
He will obviously want every battalion and every air unit he can muster. 
West German contingents — assuming their willingness to fight in the cir- 
cumstances which would prevail in the event of war — would doubtless 
enable the NATO commander to put up a stronger initial resistance. How- 
ever, the fact remains that, if war comes, Western Europe will be finished, 
irrespective of whether or not it is overrun by the enemy and irrespective of 
the war’s final outcome. 

The point to remember is that we are not discussing how to prepare 
for a war assumed to be inevitable. We are discussing how best to prevent 
that war from taking place. German contingents might conceivably be 
useful to us in the early stages of a fight to the finish with Russia, though 
it is hard to see how they would serve the interests of Europe or of Ger- 
many itself. From the point of view of preventing war, the rearming of a 
partitioned Germany is more of an irritant than a deterrent. Because all 
this is quite clear to the majority of Europeans, including the Germans, our 
present policy has no firm support in European opinion. Unless and until 
the people of Europe are convinced — as they are not now convinced — 
that there is no alternative, the Western European Union structure will 
remain not a “position of strength” but a position of dangerous weakness. 
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HE 13th CONGRESS of the French Communist party held in June, 
[5 gives one occasion to reappraise the strength of the party in a 

country that is a primary target of Communist world strategy and 
is at a turning point in its postwar history. On the debit side is the con- 
tinuous isolation of the Parti Communiste since 1947 and the little success 
it has met in its attempts, evident since 1952, to reconstruct a united front 
of all left-wing forces. Unlike its Italian counterpart, the French Socialist 
party shows no inclination to reconstruct another Popular Front. 

Communist party membership has fallen off by half since 1946 (there 
are about 400,000 dues-paying members today). The party claims only 
14,000 cells as against 27,000 in 1946. The Communist-controlled Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail has anywhere between one-half and one 
million members as against six million in 1946. The circulation of 
V’Humanité is half of what it was in 1948. Three daily newspapers and 
thirty-four weeklies disappeared in the last few years.1 Mass meetings are 
held before dwindling audiences. Party members show little interest in 
cells’ activities despite repeated efforts of the P.C. to give them new life 
(such as Lecoeur’s ill-fated initiative in creating political advisers for factory 
cells). Repeated failures by the C.G.T. in organizing political strikes, from 
the anti-Ridgway demonstration of May-June, 1952, to the April 28, 1954, 
fiasco, revealed again the inability of the party to mobilize masses for 
political action. 

Constant self-criticism by top leaders and a series of spectacular purges, 
the affairs Marty, Tillon in 1952, and Lecoeur in 1954, are viewed with a 
certain bewilderment on the part of rank-and-filers, as is shown by the 
correspondence published in l’Humanité and France Nouvelle. Party 
members find it hard to draw the line between the crimes of opportunism 
and sectarianism — not to mention fractionalism. 

Perhaps not too much importance should be given to the rift between 
the Duclos and Billoux groups, the first standing for a “soft” policy of 
parliamentary action and co-operation with other parties, the second for a 
“tough” policy of systematic opposition and class action. The tactical 
differences between them are probably not sharp and their coexistence 
permits an effective combination of smiles and threats, their common 
objective being to forward the Soviet Union’s foreign policy. Significantly, 
a balance of power was reached in the new secretariat, the team Duclos- 





*See “Bulletin de l’Association d’Etudes et d’Information Politiques Internationales,” No. 
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104, February 16-28, 1954. 
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Fajon balancing the team Billoux-Servin, with Thorez as a tired umpire. 
The division may, however, indicate a violent struggle for power that was 
started by the illness of Thorez and his departure for Moscow in 1952. 
Marty and Tillon were the first victims, followed by Lecoeur, who was 
suspected of attempting to use the party organization in order to seize power 
as Stalin once did. Duclos and Billoux are now the main contenders and 
use different “lines” as convenient means to forward their ambitions. 

Probably more important than the conflict between Duclos and Billoux 
and more indicative of the basic dilemma of the party is the conflict be- 
tween C.G.T. leadership under Frachon, who is an unofficial member of 
the top hierarchy, and the political leadership of the party. There are some 
indications that the conflict is real: Frachon’s intervention at the Congress 
was not given proper importance; C.G.T. leaders were not “re-elected” at 
the Central Committee; the conference of the Renault plants’ sections 
dared to criticize the directives of the party for the strike of April 28. The 
conflict may be over tactics rather than basic objectives; the C.G.T. leaders 
may only want to use more intelligent methods to advance Soviet foreign 
policy while saving the C.G.T. from further disgrace. But it illustrates the 
basic weakness and dilemma of the party; political action on behalf of the 
Soviet Union must take precedence over trade union action for social 
objectives, a situation that in the long run can only benefit the free unions. 
The relative success of the August, 1953, strike launched by the Socialist 
Force Ouvriére and the Catholic Confédération Francaise des Travailleurs 
Chrétiens and the failure of the Communist-led April, 1954 strike probably 
convinced the party leaders that no successful mass action was possible 
without the support or neutralization of the free unions. Hence the new 
policy of co-operation with F.O. announced by Duclos at the Congress. 

Despite these drawbacks, the party has maintained major elements of 
strength. It has withstood with little damage its inner contradictions, 
tactical shifts, strike failures, self-criticism, and excommunication of top 
leaders. The 400,000 party members equal the membership of all other 
parties put together. The P.C. still has a powerful propaganda machine, 
with fifteen dailies, fifty-one weeklies and fifty-six periodicals, not to men- 
tion the active para-communist organizations. The C.G.T. continues to be 
by far the most powerful trade-union confederation and at the plant elec- 
tions gathers two to four times as many votes as all the free unions put 
together. The equation P.C. equals C.G.T. equals working class remains 
a constant and disturbing factor. Neither the free unions nor the Socialist 
party appears to be capable of offering an acceptable alternative for a 
majority of workers. The Communist party is still the party of the working 
class. 
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The P.C. has two major elements of strength: the large number of its 
real militants, anywhere between 20,000 and 50,000, who form the real 
backbone of the party, and its remarkable stability in electoral strength, 
despite the slight losses suffered in 1951. The party still attracts 25 per cent 
of the French electors and probably more than 50 per cent of the industrial 
workers. These two elements of strength are obviously interdependent, the 
militants being the best agitators and electoral agents, and the electoral 
strength of the “party of the working class” being an important factor in 
attracting future militants. 

Two general reasons may be advanced to explain the continued strength 
of the P.C. despite the drawbacks mentioned above. One concerns the 
existence of a revolutionary tradition that has been monopolized and kept 
alive by the party. The second deals with its advantages over other parties 
in organization and leadership. 

If the revolutionary tradition assumed among the working class the 
aspect of a belief in the efficacy of violence — what Raymond Aron calls 
the optimisme catastrophique —it assumed among large sections of the 
peasantry and lower middle-classes the aspect of political “Leftism,” the 
republican reflex of voting as far left as possible. A deep and persistent 
mistrust of power in all its forms continued to keep the little man on the 
alert against the élite of wealth and birth. The best way to keep this élite 
from seizing power was to vote for the party farthest to the left, which by 
definition was the most republican, the most trustworthy in the defense 
against reaction. First the Radicals, then the Socialists, and finally the 
Communists have benefited from this Sinistrisme. Significantly, the Com- 
munist party was most successful whenever it appeared to be the left wing 
of a republican coalition, as in the days of the Popular Front and again from 
1945 to 1947. 

Communism has been able to furnish an effective mythology in line 
with French historical experience and revolutionary symbolism. The key 
proposition of this mythology is that revolution is necessary to bring about 
a good society. It is based on a twin faith in the virtue of violence as an 
instrument for change and in the magic of what may be called the radical 
remedy. Revolutionary syndicalists, anarchists, left-wing socialists, and 
later Communists shared Rousseau’s belief in the basic goodness of men 
made evil by existing institutions. To change these institutions is deemed 
sufficient to achieve automatic justice and harmony. The problem of 
democratic control is irrelevant to economic determinists, who take it for 
granted that structural reforms of the economy will transform men and 
that the new leaders can do no wrong. The most objectionable aspects of 
the Communist dictatorship are easily dismissed by those who have no 
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doubt as to the >-neficent outcome of the revolutionary upheaval and who 
put social justice above freedom in their scale of values.” 

The Communist mythology, however, is effective in the same propor- 
tion as the revolution appears likely to succeed in the near future; most 
people do not want to fight for a losing cause. The Communist party has 
had its greatest appeal whenever expectations of victory were high, as in 
the year following World War I when the Russian Revolution appeared 
to be the prelude to world revolution, in the early days of the Popular 
Front when the depression and the struggle against fascism polarized 
political forces and offered new opportunities for revolutionary action, and 
again in 1945 when the war had weakened the capitalistic structure and 
opened perspectives of victory to the proletariat through its strong Commu- 
nist party and the powerful external support of the Soviet Union. Thus, 
in a very real sense, the effectiveness of the Communist mythology cannot 
be separated from the effectiveness of the party’s organization. 

The second set of factors explaining the continued stability of the 
Communist party concerns its advantages in organization and membership 
over other parties. Whereas the latter are concerned essentially with 
gathering votes, between elections show little activity, and are content 
with skeleton organizations and weak structures, the Communist party’s 
activities are continuous, intensive, widespread, and well co-ordinated. It 
maintains both an internal and external system of communications of 
great effectiveness. Its horizontal organization permits it to be omnipresent 
and to influence many groups, particularly through the systematic exploita- 
tion of grievances. Its vertical hierarchical structure ensures both the 
efficiency and orthodoxy of the party members. 

Closely linked to the problem of organization is the problem of mili- 
tancy and leadership. No other party can claim so great a number of 
active and devoted party members and well-trained and efficient local 
leaders. The real strength of communism in France resides in the twenty 
to fifty thousand militants and the few thousand permanents, or paid 
functionaries, of the party who are distributed strategically in its organiza- 
tion proper and in the trade-unions. They form the best electoral agents, 
the most effective agitators, and, if necessary, the shock troops in time of 
emergency. So long as they are available, the party can bounce back from 
a mere skeleton to a mass organization, as it did in 1935 and 1945. These 
men are tough, disciplined, courageous, and efficient. They are capable of 


2 See the excellent analysis of J. M. Domenach in Mario Einaudi, J. M. Domenach and 
Aldo Garosci, Communism in Western Europe (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1951); and A. Rossi, A Communist Party in Action (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1949). 
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an enormous amount of work. They know no doubts and show complete 
faith in the mission of the party and wisdom of their leaders.* 

The preceding remarks apply to the success of communism among all 
social groups. It does not mean, however, that the appeal of communism 
among workers, peasants, or intellectuals rests on the same factors. Each 
case presents a different problem of interpretation and deserves to be 
examined separately. 


Tue Workers 


The appeal of communism to the French workers can be interpreted 
as the result of long-standing grievances against the French capitalist 
system. The revolutionary temper of French workers was kept alive by 
the long discrimination of the state and of employers against labor, by the 
lack of opportunities for the sons of workers, by the relative failure of 
French capitalism to expand production and improve distribution, and 
above all by the lack of effective instruments in the hands of the working 
class to improve its economic and social conditions. Until 1936 social 
reform and labor legislation in France lagged far behind those of most 
Western European countries. Collective bargaining was practically un- 
known. The trade unions were weak and the working class was not repre- 
sented in the determination of national policies.* 

After the liberation high expectations were created that were soon 
destroyed. Structural reforms of the economy, an elaborate program of 
social security, and participation of labor in the management and profits of 
industry were to take place. After a brief period of sacrifices that were to 
be shared by all, higher living standards were to bring the good life. Social- 
ism was around the corner. These hopes were not fulfilled, as inflation 
kept prices well above wages and business showed no intention of relin- 
quishing its privileges. Workers became convinced that their real wages 
remained far below those of 1937 despite accrued social security benefits 
and family allowances. Resentment was directed at employers who, it was 
widely believed, established prices and wages based on the ability of the 
marginal plants to pay, thus diverting high profits to the more efficiently 
managed ones. It was directed also at the state as the largest employer 
of labor that kept wages low and prices high, and at the Socialist party 
when it was a member of the government coalition, especially after the 





* For the problem of organization see Alain Brayance, Anatomie du Parti Communiste 
Francais (Paris: Denoel, 1952); and C. A. Micaud, “Organization and Leadership 
of the French Communist Party,” World Politics, TV (1952), 318. The preceding 
paragraphs are taken from this article. 


*On the background of French labor problems, see H. W. Ehrmann, French Labor from 
Popular Front to Liberation (New York: Oxford University Press, 1947); Val Lorwin, 
The French Labor Movement (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955); and 
Michel Collinet, L’Esprit du Syndicalisme (Paris: Editions Ouvriéres, 1951). 
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P.C. passed to the opposition in 1947. To most workers the Socialist party 
certainly did not appear as a satisfactory alternative to the Communist 
party. 

On the other hand, French society continued to furnish inadequate 
opportunities for the more energetic and gifted members of the working 
class or for their children. Only 7 per cent of the students in the secondary 
schools and 3 percent of university students are of working-class origin, 
in a country where diplomas are essential for obtaining even mediocre 
positions. Professor Collinet has shown that the normal process of promo- 
tion takes two generations; children of workers become shopkeepers or 
petty functionaries and their children in turn have a chance at higher 
education. Within a plant also, promotion beyond the position of foreman 
is extremely difficult to obtain. The P.C. profits from this lack of promo- 
tion, both directly by offering the most ambitious young men positions of 
prestige and power within the party or the C.G.T., and indirectly by 
feeding on the accumulated resentment of the underprivileged. 

If individual promotion is limited, the same is true of class promotion — 
that is, the ability of the working class to obtain satisfaction of its demands 
either through powerful trade unions or through a political party that plays 
a role in the determination of national policies. On the one hand, the P.C., 
as the party of the working class, stands in systematic opposition to the 
other parties or is unacceptable as a partner; it thus prevents the formation 
of a democratic left-wing coalition government. On the other hand, the 
division of organized labor, its lack of numerical strength, the revolutionary 
character of the C.G.T. and the weakness of noncommunist trade unions 
add up to a very inefficient instrument for obtaining better wages and work- 
ing conditions, particularly since the trade unions are not geared to obtain 
results at the plant level but are content with pressing for minimum condi- 
tions through nation-wide collective agreements. At the same time the 
prestige of the C.G.T. as the oldest, largest, and most dynamic labor or- 
ganization is a great asset to the P.C., which uses the appealing argument 
of working class unity to criticize its smaller rivals. 

If individual and class promotion are wanting, so also is what may be 
labeled “national promotion,” the expectation of higher living standards 
through a fast-expanding economy. After a few years of rapid expansion, 
the French economy in 1954 stood slightly above the level of production 
and productivity of 1929, the highest prewar year. The obsolescence of 
French machinery, despite significant progress in many plants and branches 
of industry, the antiquated methods of production and distribution, and 
the survival of thousands of poorly equipped and inefficient plants do not 
give the workers the feeling of a dynamic economy promising lower prices 


5See Michel Collinet, Essai sur la condition ouvriére (Paris: Editions Ouvriéres, 1952). 
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and higher wages. Workers themselves, it must be said, often present a 
major obstacle to efforts toward greater productivity, and this attitude is 
systematically reflected by the C.G.T. 

Another factor of importance in explaining the continuous revolutionary 
reflexes of the working classes is the traditionally poor state of labor- 
management relations, despite many isolated efforts at improving them. 
French management is too often content to accept class struggle as an 
unfortunate fact and uses it as an excuse for authoritarian and oppressive 
treatment of the personnel. In contrast to the United States or Sweden, 
human relations within the plant have always been a neglected aspect of 
the science of management. Little effort is made to understand the 
psychology of the workers and to interest them in the production processes 
through information, promotion, or collective premiums. Instead of col- 
lective methods for increasing productivity while reducing physical effort, 
piecework remains the rule and is a factor which causes continuous irrita- 
tion and nonintegration. Under the dual obstruction of management and 
the C.G.T., the shop committees established in 1945 to give workers some 
voice in the conduct of business have remained paper organizations. Man- 
agement is generally satisfied with the rivalry of competing trade-unions 
and has little desire to see a vigorous and apolitical union movement 
weaken its strong bargaining position. 

It must also be kept in mind that modern technology has shaped a new 
type of worker — unskilled and semi-skilled — an insecure and unhappy 
automaton who has no culture and not enough leisure, and is easily the 
victim of the techniques of mass manipulation of the P.C. In many 
industrial towns or neighborhoods the pressure of social conformity plays 
in favor of the P.C., for that party often controls the trade unions, the 
municipality, the social security agencies, jobs, and leisure. It takes courage 
to oppose local public opinion and the determined local leaders of a party 
that does not tolerate any opposition. If we add to this the fact that the 
P.C. and the C.G.T. have many more cadres and militants at the plant 
level and much larger financial resources for propaganda purposes than 
other organizations it is not surprising that the divided and weak free 
unions offer no acceptable alternative to most workers, who continue to 
vote C.G.T. and P.C. faute de mieux. 

If many workers vote Communist simply to register a vote of protest 
against existing conditions and have no expectation of sudden revolutionary 
change, it nevertheless continues to be true that the belief in a spontaneous 
revolt of the masses is a vigorous myth entertained even by noncommunists 
and that the myth indirectly benefits the P.C. The Popular Front as a 
Kermesse Héroique and the liberation days kept that myth alive, as did the 
August, 1953, strike, which was presented as a glorious event presaging the 
success of another mass uprising. Paradoxically, the myth of mass revolt 
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combines with the deep inertia of the workers and their refusal to follow 
trade union leadership in limited strike action for political purposes or 
even for social objectives. Perhaps it feeds upon this inertia and the 
inability to improve conditions. Let us remember that long periods of 
inertia followed by brief outbursts of intense activity and mass recruiting 
by the unions whenever the political contest appeared favorable is the 
historical pattern in France. Many believe that the embittered workers will 
know intuitively that the time for action has come as they did in 1919-20, 


1936, and in 1944-46. 
THE PEASANTS 


The heaviest rural vote for the C.P. comes from some of the most 
backward agricultural sections of central and southern France. It is con- 
tributed by small peasant proprietors who are working hard for a marginal 
living. It has been estimated that 40 per cent of the French rural popula- 
tion have an annual income of less than three hundred dollars each. The 
discrepancy between the productivity and incomes of farmers in northern 
and southern France is in the proportion of three to one.® 

A purely economic interpretation of the success of communism in the 
countryside is, however, far from satisfactory. Not all backward agricultural 
regions give the P.C. a heavy vote, but only those that have traditionally 
voted for the “Left.” Nor are Communist electors in rural areas necessarily 
peasants. Artisans, small bourgeois, pensioned people, may constitute the 
bulk of Communist voters in a village. It has also been observed that the 
most economically weak — the sharecroppers, the agricultural workers, and 
the domestics — perhaps because of their very insecurity and dependence 
on other individuals, do not generally vote for the P.C. 

Whole regions or isolated villages have traditionally voted for the 
extreme “Left.” Memories of past abuses from the feudal lord, the Church, 
or the administration may have been the determining factor in establishing 
reflexes that have become solidly entrenched. A vote for the P.C. often 
expresses the old habit of voting against the government, whatever it may 
be, for the government is held responsible for low agricultural prices and 
high industrial ones, for taxing the peasant and for taking his son away in 
the army. This vote of protest is not to be interpreted as a desire to see a 
Communist regime installed in Paris. Personal factors, such as family 
rivalries or the prestige of an individual, may be more important than 
ideological considerations in determining voting habits. 

A completely irrational behavior often results when communism is seen 
through the prism of rural values, such as property, thrift, and family. Thus 


* For an interpretation of the Communist vote among the peasants, see H. W. Ehrmann, 
“French Peasants and Communism,” American Political Science Review, XLVI 
(1952); and Gordon Wright, “Communists and Peasantry in France,” in E. M. Earle, 
Modern France (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951). 
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a Communist candidate for the municipal council had cards printed that 
presented him as an “independent Communist and property owner.” 
Sympathy with the P.C. may be found in a staunch friend of the United 
States who opposes trade unions and social expenditures by the govern- 
ment. 

In some regions the Resistance has played a role in converting peasants 
to new values through the contact with the Communist underground and 
in creating new political divisions. After the liberation the P.C. had 
effective means for convincing people. It had also become legitimatized and 
had lost much of its revolutionary aura. Above all, in pursuit of its new 
tactics of mass recruiting, the party made a special effort to convert the 
rural population. Cells multiplied and party workers became active in 
“agit.prop.” La Terre, a well-executed Communist weekly, became the 
most widely read paper in the countryside. Propaganda concentrated on 
absentee owners, who were resented as parasites by all the tillers of the 
soil, and on the middlemen and the trusts held responsible for the high 
prices of industrial goods. After 1947 it was directed especially at the 
state, which was accused of discrimination against the farmer. The party 
had an appealing program to offer: revaluation of agricultural products, 
extension of social security benefits to the rural population, defense of 
peasant property, modernization of methods of production. Once in power, 
it would coerce no one into joining collective farms, though it implied that 
most peasants would gladly take the initiative and abandon an outworn 
system of exploitation. Propaganda was directed at specific grievances fitting 
the local conditions, at giving useful advice, and offering a pragmatic 
program for improving the lot of the peasants. It avoided Marxist doctrines 
and played a very different tune from the one destined for the ears of the 
industrial workers. Finally, the well-orchestrated pacifist campaign of the 
last few years seems to have found some response, particularly as the 
rearmament program is held responsible for the deterioration of economic 
conditions in the countryside. 


THE INTELLECTUALS 


Analyzing the political outlook of the Paris students, this writer was 
struck by the fact that communism, along with left-wing Catholicism, is the 
only pole of attraction for the politically conscious minority. Although 
somewhat on the decline, the influence of communism among left-wing 
intellectuals is still great, since they see no alternative to the vigorous 
proletarian party. Socialism is out of the question. As in 1946 it is still 
for them “Communism or despair.” 

The fascination exercised by communism on the intellectuals is com- 
plex. The party has known how to play on the sense of guilt of those who 
feel responsible for being members of the accursed bourgeoisie and must 
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expiate this original sin. It has presented itself as the heir of the Enlighten- 
ment, the successor of the eighteenth-century materialist philosophers, the 
only party of “movement,” of youth and progress. It has used the prestige 
of Marxism as a system of integration applicable to all sciences and offering 
a total explanation of the universe. It has capitalized upon the intellectuals’ 
deep resentment of a moral and social order that is incapable of furnishing 
the security and sense of purpose for which they yearn.’ 

The appeal of communism among intellectuals can best be viewed in 
terms of the traumas and tensions that exist within both the individual and 
the society. It is the expression of a cultural crisis that is not limited to 
France, and that is itself linked to the failure of a society to maintain mean- 
ingful ideals, expectations, and institutions, and to keep its cohesion. Under 
these conditions the Communist party presents the alternative of a sub- 
- community that satisfies the need to believe, to belong, and to act. 

This cultural crisis has two aspects, intellectual-moral and social. The 
first, a crisis of values, stems from the growth of nihilism; all values — 
metaphysical, intellectual, and moral — are questioned, torn apart, and 
rejected. The props on which civilizations are built are pulled out from 
under. The result is a deep sense of anguish and purposelessness, a feeling 
of drifting away in a meaningless world. Existentialism is an expression of 
this crisis; it is an attempt to find reasons for acting, and acting according 
to standards, in a world where the individual is unsustained by moral 
valu~s or a sense of destiny. The present wave of the occult sciences is 
another symptom. 

One of the characteristics of the French intellectual, and not of the 
Communist intellectual only, is a strong sense of guilt. This is obvious 
in the writings of men like Mounier, Merleau-Ponty, and even Sartre, and 
in the behavior of Existentialists, Personalists, and Christian Progressives. 
It is translated into a blind admiration for the worker and a belief that 
the revolution is necessary, that communism, the incarnation of the prole- 
tariat, cannot be subjected to critical examination, and that anti-commu- 
nism necessarily conceals sordid motives. This collective inhibition toward 
communism is a form of defeatism; noncommunists do not believe that they 
are fighting for a good cause or for a winning cause. The bourgeoisie is on 
its way out, a class condemned by history; the rising proletariat will 
inevitably take its place. 

The guilt of the intellectual has a twofold origin. It is first the product 
of the intellectual’s belief that he is a bourgeois by origin and way of life. 
He must atone for this original sin. He has economic and cultural privileges 


*The following is taken from my article “French Intellectuals and Communism” in 
Social Research, XXI (1954), 286, which was based on interviews of former Commu- 
nists. See also Gabriel Almond, The Appeals of Communism (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1954). 
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for which he must be forgiven. This is true even of very poor students of 
lower middle-class origin, who have a feeling of culpability toward skilled 
workers, although the workers are much better off than the students. This 
sense of guilt may be in part the translation of an acute sensitivity to the 
wrongs of capitalist society. But there is more to it than that. Guilt is born 
both from a feeling of belonging to the accursed class and from a sense of 
betraying that class. The rejection of capitalism is a translation of a deep 
resentment against a moral, cultural, and social order in decomposition. 
Intellectuals turn against capitalism less for the ruthlessness of the bour- 
geoisie than for its weakness, its incapacity to furnish the security they yearn 
for in a cohesive society. They are struck less by injustice than by the 
absence of order, and this absence of order they interpret as the proof of 
injustice. 

The intellectuals’ sense of culpability originates not only in this feeling 
of guilt as bourgeois, but in a conviction that they have failed in their 
mission as intellectuals. They do not deserve their cultural privileges since 
they are incapable of fulfilling their function as guides. They should know, 
and they do not know. They should act, for they can no longer afford to 
remain aloof, but they cannot act. The intellectual is starved for action 
in proportion to his perception of the uselessness and impossibility of any 
specific course of action. He feels powerless in a meaningless world. Hence 
the admiration of the frustrated intellectual for the workingman, particu- 
larly the Communist worker; the worker is healthy, sure of himself and of 
his mission in life, optimistic — above all, he is active and virile. 

The party offers certitude, purpose, and active participation in a common 
cause to men who suffer from doubt and isolation. This is perhaps the 
stronger motivation among intellectuals who as professional doubters have 
an appetite for certainty and a nostalgia for action. Here is a dynamic 
organization offering a simple set of propositions and a call for common 
endeavor that allows the individual to transcend himself and to reintegrate 
himself in a pattern of purposeful action. Monnerot explains that once 
adopted the new religion has a therapeutic effect, as if individual neuroses, 
now exteriorized and projected into a collective neurosis, had lost their 
harmful effects. The collective intoxication of the secular religion liberates, 
it creates a world where dreams and action are intertwined, where no sense 
of guilt exists. The strong demands made by party discipline are not too 
high a price to pay for security and certainty. 

Another aspect of the fascination exercised by the party on intellectuals 
is the appearance it gives of overwhelming strength and organized efficiency, 
especially in contrast with other political formations. Many are attracted 
by this power aspect of communism and the prospect of victory; the weak 


* See Jules Monnerot, Sociologie du Communisme (Paris: Gallimand, 1949). 
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find an element of security, and the ambitious see possibilities of recognition 
and promotion. A brilliant future in the communist society is before their 
eyes. Sometimes tangible advantages as well, in the form of an audience 
and a bank account, are offered to writers and artists. 

The party has fully realized the importance of gaining intellectuals in a 
country where high valuation is put on culture. It has multiplied organiza- 
tions and periodicals catering to them and has allowed them to form a 
large proportion of its cadres, even if it prefers the more reliable workers 
in key positions. This concern with intellectuals is particularly true of the 
teachers, who not only mold the new generations but are effective propa- 
gandists in towns and villages. The recent and much advertised decision 
to abolish the autonomous Communist Union of elementary school teach- 
ers, which embraced 40 per cent of all French teachers, in order to have 
them militate exclusively in the National Teachers’ Union, is significant 
of a renewed interest in their role as well as the new tactics of united front. 

This brief sketch of some of the factors behind Communist strength in 
France is sufficient to indicate the complexity of a problem that is germane 
to most problems of French society today. Communist strength is both the 
consequence and the cause of the inability of French society to maintain 
a general consensus on values, expectations, and institutions. It is the 
manifestation of a revolt against a social and legal order the legitimacy of 
which is rejected by whole sections of the population, which for a long 
time have felt themselves to be discriminated against and incapable of im- 
proving their lot through constitutional and legal methods. But the Com- 
munist party is largely responsible for this continued incapacity. 

A few generalizations can be made. The main basis of Communist 
strength derives from the support that the party draws from a majority of 
industrial workers. The P.C. seems to have reached its maximum impact 
upon the peasants, who are difficult to organize and who can have little 
sympathy for the Communist ideology. The intellectuals, who are the most 
sensitive victims of the crisis of French society, are attracted mainly by the 
virility of the “party of the workers” in contrast to the weakness and 
impotence of the others. 

Working-class support in turn can be attributed to a deep resentment, 
or sense of injustice, that is historically conditioned and is organized by 
the new political and trade union leadership. It cannot be interpreted only 
in the light of objective situations, such as low wages or poor working condi- 
tions; the fact that real wages in France are substantially the same as in 
Belgium or Germany is relevant as an explanation of the appeal of Com- 
munism only in terms of the subjective appraisal of his situation by the 
French worker, an appraisal that is shaped by Communist leadership. The 
fact that the new totalitarian leadership succeeded in eliminating the old 
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democratic one, particularly in the trade unions, is itself partly the result 
of historical accidents; the process was started in the days of the Popular 
Front and completed in the liberation days. 

Once in control of key positions and of a sufficiently large clientele, the 
P.C. has succeeded in creating conditions justifying its own premises and in 
preventing French society from regaining the lost consensus. The success 
of communism feeds upon itself, since a strong P.C. can upset the balance 
of social and political forces to its exclusive advantage. Thus the politicizing 
of the C.G.T. has divided and weakened the trade union movement and 
given management a strong bargaining position by allowing it to play one 
rival union against the other and to ignore justifiable claims, often in the 
name of anti-ccommunism. An unwritten alliance exists between Commu- 
nist leadership and reactionary management, neither of whom is interested 
in reforms, as the history of the shop committees amply demonstrates. 
Similarly the presence of a strong Communist party has prevented the 
formation of a left-wing coalition government that could have presented 
an alternative to the center-right coalition in power since 1947. The 
absence of this alternative goes a long way toward explaining the “im- 
mobilism” of the succeeding governments, as well as the general irresponsi- 
bility, demoralization, and sense of futility that followed. The relative 
paralysis of government has contributed to the discredit of parliamentary 
democracy and to the appeal of an authoritarian and totalitarian solution. 

Somehow measures will have to be taken to redress the balance of 
social and political forces and give the working class a sense of participa- 
tion not only in the benefits of technological progress but also in the process 
of decision-making. In the long run the impact of higher productivity, 
greater social mobility, and the progressive leveling of incomes and modes 
of living may erase the sense of injustice on which Communism feeds. 
But the manner in which this evolution takes place is perhaps more im- 
portant than the results obtained. Paternalism, whether of the state or of 
management, may not create sufficient antidotes to the Communist virus. 
Material advantages should be accompanied by a renewed sense of human 
dignity and civic responsibility which only participation in the shaping of 
national destiny can bring about. Unfortunately it seems that the P.C. is 
strong enough to block this process of peaceful change that democratic 
trade unions and political parties have permitted in other and more for- 
tunate Western democracies. 
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I 


HE CONTROL or containment of communism has long been a 
"Tse issue in the Commonwealth of Australia and after World 

War II the problem became more acute. Through infiltration tactics 
Communists penetrated into various types of organizations, meeting their 
greatest success in placing their men in key positions in several of the 
largest and most powerful labor unions. On the whole the Communist 
union officials served the unions well, but they served their party equally 
as well, or better, by provoking disorder and then taking advantage of it. 
Not only were most Australians honestly disturbed by the activities or the 
supposed activities of Communists, but there were also many among the 
conservative citizens of the Commonwealth who rather obviously believed 
that the Communist issue was good politics. Individuals and groups left-of- 
center were dubbed “reds,” “pinks,” and “commies” in the indiscriminate 
manner with which Americans are all too familiar. Vigorous efforts were 
made to pin the “red” tag on the dominant Labor party, for if the label 
could be attached there was reason to hope that strong anti-Communists 
would desert that party in force. There are Australian observers of Com- 
monwealth politics who believe that the effort to “paint Labor red” was 
designed in large part to turn Roman Catholics against the Labor party. 
In the realm of partisan politics the idea would have something to com- 
mend it, for the Catholics, representing about 20 per cent of the population, 
although proverbially anti-Communist, regularly voted Labor in large 
majorities. In any event, it seems fair to say that in meeting the challenge 
of communism some Australians were motivated solely by their fear and 
detestation of it, others primarily by their narrow political interest, and still 
others by a combination of these reasons. 

From the outbreak of World War II to the date of Russia’s entrance 
into that struggle, the “Hands off Russia” theme of Australian Commu- 
nists and some leftists in the labor movement placed the Communist party 
in such an obstructionist position that the Menzies Government declared 
it to be “prejudicial to the defense of the Commonwealth,” and, as such, 
an unlawful association. After Germany’s invasion of Russia in June, 1941, 
the Australian Communist party, following the party’s pattern the world 


1This order was issued under regulation 3 of the National Security (Subversive As- 
sociations) Regulations, promulgated under the authority of the National Security 
Act of 1939. Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, June 15, 1940. 
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over, changed its characterization of the war from an “imperialist struggle” 
to a “people’s war,” and generally supported the Curtin Labor Govern- 
ment’s war program. The ban on the Communist party was lifted (Decem- 
ber 18, 1942), and it resumed its operations, seemingly having suffered 
nothing during the period it had been forced underground. It increased 
its activities in the labor organizations and was successful in having some 
of its members elected to key positions in unions. It sought unsuccessfully 
to affiliate with the Labor party, although its achievements in this direction 
reached such a point that the Labor party had to expel a few of its 
members for co-operating with Communists. 

The cold war revealed the Communists, to use their own terminology, 
as lined up with the “peace loving” forces against “imperialist billionaires.” 
And, as most Australians saw it, the Communists were seeking to imple- 
ment their program through acquiring control of the labor unions by fair 
means or foul and through fomenting industrial and political strife.? 
Hostility towards Communists developed rapidly, and a very large segment 
of the public became united in determination to curb their activities. The 
more conservative element, typified by leaders of the Country party, wished 
to dissolve or ban (outlaw, as most Americans would say) the Commu- 
nist party. The leaders of the Labor party and many members of the 
Liberal party opposed dissolution, characterizing it as inconsistent with 
British justice and preferring to fight communism in the open. Although 
one of the war measures of the Liberal prime minister, Robert G. Menzies, 
was to declare the Communist party an unlawful association, it was not 
until 1949 that he advocated its peacetime dissolution. On the contrary, 
prior to 1949 he had expressed strong opposition to such action.® 


II 


It seems to have been generally agreed that communism could best 
be dealt with by the Commonwealth (National) Parliament, but the state 
of Victoria, the second state of the Commonwealth in population and 
containing the second city, Melbourne,‘ initiated action in advance of the 
Commonwealth. Victoria’s priority in the matter may well have stemmed 
from the disclosures of Cecil Sharpley (not to be confused with L. L. 
Sharkey, general secretary of the Australian Communist party). A former 


? For a good summary account of the Communist party in Australia, see Louise Overacker, 
The Australian Party System (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952), pp. 171 ff. 


*On May 15, 1947, Menzies declared in the Commonwealth House of Representatives: 
“One reason why I have repeatedly expressed the view that these people should 
be dealt with in the open is that I have complete confidence in the basic sanity of 
our own people.” Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 191, p. 2460. 


*The most populous state is New South Wales, 3,278,026. Sydney, its capital, has a 


metropolitan population of 1,584,830. The population of Victoria is 2,231,256; of 
Melbourne, 1,326,400. 
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Communist, but recently withdrawn (there was a rumor that he had been 
expelled) from the party, Sharpley published a series of “I was a Commu- 
nist Leader” articles in the Melbourne Herald (April 16 to 23, 1949). 
“After fourteen years active membership,” he wrote in his first article, 
“T have walked out of the Australian Communist Party. ... Until January 
10, I was one of Victoria’s seven top Communists as a member of the 
Victoria State Executive of the Australian Communist Party.” He then 
proceeded to expose Communist ballot-rigging in the elections of trade- 
union officials, similar unlawful practices of party members, and party 
activities in general. His articles created something of a sensation, and 
there can be little doubt that they had influence in bringing the Victorian 
government to investigate communism.® 

The Cabinet made the normal decision to have an investigation by a 
royal commission, but it departed sharply from precedent in seeking a 
judge of the Supreme Court for commissioner. Judges and the public have 
commonly resisted the suggestion that members of the judiciary should 
serve on royal commissions, particularly on such royal commissions as are 
almost certain to be called upon to deal with political questions. Thus, 
when in August, 1923, the Premier of Victoria asked the Chief Justice to 
make available a Supreme Court judge for a royal commission, he received 
a letter from the Chief Justice reading, in part, as follows: 
The duty of His Majesty’s Judges is to hear and determine issues of fact and of law 
arising between the King and a subject, or between subject and subject, presented in a 
form enabling judgment to be passed upon them, and when passed to be enforced by 
process of law. There begins and ends the function of the judiciary. It is mainly due 
to the fact that, in modern times at least, the Judges in all British Communities, except 


in rare cases, confined themselves to this function, that they have attained, and still 
retain, the confidence of the people. 


All the judges of the Supreme Court concurred with the Chief Justice, 
and the Premier said that he was “powerless to interfere with a Supreme 
Court Judge.” 7 

There is every reason to believe that the Premier approached the Chief 
Justice regarding the possibility of making a judge available to investigate 
the Communist party in Victoria and that the Chief Justice cited with 
approval the letter of his predecessor, a part of which has just been 


® Herald (Melbourne), April 26, 1949; Victorian Parliamentary Debates, Session 1949, 
Vol. 229, pp. 838, 922, May 10 and 11; The Australian Council for Civil Liberties, 
Constitutional Aspects of the Royal Commission on the Communist Party (pam- 
phlet), May, 1949, p. 7. The Council is akin to the American Civil Liberties Union, 
although in November, 1953, Mr. Brian Fitzpatrick, the Council’s general secretary, 
told the writer that Australian liberals had difficulty in convincing some executives 
of the Union that the Council was not under the influence of Communists. 


* Age (commonly rated as Melbourne’s leading newspaper), May 12, 1949; Victorian 
Parliamentary Debates, Session 1949, Vol. 229, pp. 842, 916 ff., May 10 and 11. 


* Victorian Parliamentary Debates, Session 1923-24, Vol. 164, p. 523, August 14, 1923. 
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quoted.® In any event, on May 10, 1949, the Premier introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly the Royal Commission (Communist Party) Bill. In 
the debate in the Assembly arguments were made to the effect that no 
judge should serve as commissioner, that a State Royal Commission report 
would not influence the Commonwealth government, that a commission 
would not reveal anything about Communist activities not already known, 
and that the commission idea was pure politics.2 Nevertheless the bill 
was speedily passed, approved by the Legislative Council (upper house), 
and assented to by the Lieutenant-Governor.?° 

This Royal Commission Act, as amended September 27, 1949, provided 
for one royal commissioner who should be a judge of the Supreme Court 
of Victoria, and authorized him to inquire into and report upon: “The 
origins, aims, objectives, and funds of the Communist Party in Victoria and 
the activities and operations in Victoria of that party and of members 
thereof and of organizations and persons associated therewith. .. .” The 
Act carried a further and unusual provision that the commissioner should 
have all the powers vested in the Supreme Court of the state, with par- 
ticular reference to the powers to compel witnesses to attend and answer 
questions, to compel the production of books, documents, and writings, 
and to punish for contempt; and with respect to such matters the inquiry 
of the Commission was given the status of a proceeding in the Supreme 
Court and the commissioner that of judge of that Court." 

Parliament having expressed its will in legislation, the matter of a judge 
serving on a Royal Commission was now a different question from what 
it had been when the executive sought judicial service for such work. 
The judges could hardly be expected to ignore the express demand of 
Parliament. The assignment was accepted by a judge with twenty-two years 
of judicial experience, the able, fair, and patient Sir Charles Lowe, a 
gentleman who carried and still carries, among other honors, that of 
chancellor of the University of Melbourne. Whatever motives may have 
® Victorian Parliamentary Debates, Session 1949, Vol. 229, pp. 842, 922 ff., 932 ff., 938-39, 

May 10 and 11. 

* Ibid., pp. 836 ff., 914 ff., May 10 and 11. 


” Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly of Victoria, Session 1949, pp. 40, 
41, 47. 


The machinery by which the ordinary royal commission operates is provided by the 
Victoria Evidence Act (1928) in sections 14-21. For summoning witnesses and pun- 
ishing disobedience the procedure calls for a certificate from the Commission to 
a law officer who then brings the matter before a judge. Since the commissioner 
was a judge in the investigation of communism, the work of the commissioner was 
expedited by giving him the special and unusual powers to compel the attendance 
of witnesses, punish for contempt, and so on. 


On the position of royal commissions in general see Clough v. Leahy, 2 Com- 


monwealth Law Reports 139 at 155-57 (1904), and McGuiness v. Attorney-General, 
63 C.L.R. 73 at 82 ff. (1940). 
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promoted Parliament to call for the investigation, the special character of 
the Commission, both as to personnel and powers, would seem to indicate 
the legislative purpose to provide for a full and fair inquiry.*? 


Ill 


On May 23, 1949, the Cabinet appointed R. R. Sholl, K. C., Stanley 
Lewis, K. C., and M. McInerney, all of the Victoria Bar, to assist the Com- 
mission. On June 6, when the Commission held its preliminary session, 
various members of the Bar of Victoria and other states and a number 
of interested individuals made application for leave to appear before it. 
The Commissioner deferred acting upon these applications, with one 
exception, until such time as it should be shown that the applicants were 
affected by the evidence before him, when they were given leave to appear 
with counsel. The exception was, of course, in the case of the Communist 
party, the subject of the inquiry, which was immediately granted leave 
to appear and to be represented by four members of the Bar.* 

On June 20, the Commission began its hearings, with its counsel present- 
ing evidence. Thereafter it sat every Court day until March 6, 1950, sitting 
in all 154 days. It heard 159 witnesses and received 1,083 exhibits in 
evidence. The transcribed record of the inquiry covers 9,791 pages. 

Lawyers for the Communist party were permitted to cross-examine 


witnesses called by counsel for the Commission, to call what witnesses they 
desired to appear, to submit written evidence, and to serve generally as 
counsel would in ordinary litigated cases. In the course of the hearings 
many persons were named by witnesses, and if any such person thought 
the testimony of a witness was injurious to him, he was permitted to appear 


%The Australian Council for Civil Liberties was very critical of the composition and 
powers of the Commission, maintaining that “the parliamentary majority swept 
away the principle of the independence of the Judiciary from party-political dis- 
putes” and established a Commission with authority to investigate crimes that should 
be tried by a court of law, and to pass upon historical and technical matters that 
should appropriately be considered by historians, political scientists, and philosophers. 
The Council did, however, express its confidence in the Royal Commissioner, Sir 
Charles Lowe. See the Council’s Constitutional Aspects of the Royal Commission on 
the Communist Party. 


® Report of Royal Commission Inquiring into the Origin, Aims, Objects and Funds of the 
Communist Party in Victoria, 1950 (hereinafter cited as Report), p. 5. To counsel for 
the Communist party the Commissioner made the following statement respecting 
their privilege to appear: “In the ordinary course of the conduct of a Royal Com- 
mission the whole evidence . . . would be introduced through those assisting the 
Commission. You have been given an opportunity to which ordinarily you would 
have no right whatever and the limits of the leave must be within the control of the 
Commission. . . . Otherwise the matter would get completely out of hand.” 
“Transcribed Record of the Inquiry” (hereinafter cited as “Tr.”), pp. 571-72. 

The writer is indebted to the Commissioner (Sir Charles Lowe) for the op- 
portunity to consult the “Transcribed Record” in the Judge’s Chambers, Supreme 
Court, State of Victoria. And the writer is further indebted to Sir Charles for 
numerous suggestions and pointers concerning the work of this Commission. 
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alone or with counsel to deny, rebut, or qualify statements made affecting 
him. As witnesses’ statements had been made under oath, a person who 
felt aggrieved was required to give his answer under oath or affirmation. 
Parties adversely affected by the testimony of witnesses were also given 
the opportunity to cross-examine such witnesses, either directly or through 
counsel.# 

As the allegations of witnesses called by the Commission were given 
wide publicity, the Commissioner, endeavoring to secure the Australian 
“fair go” for persons who might be the victims of “injurious implications” 
in the testimony of witnesses, called attention of the press to the fact that 
replies were being made to such testimony.’® In most of these cases the 
Commissioner did not make specific findings respecting the truth of state- 
ments made by witnesses that might damage other persons, but he was 
concerned that the replies to the testimony of such witnesses be given 
publicity.® 

But in a few cases in which evidence was given affecting an individual 
in a public or professional capacity the Commissioner made specific find- 
ings. For example, in the case of the Communist (“Tr.,” p. 1755) R. G. 
Taylor, a solicitor, the Commissioner reports: 

A witness, Miss Moss, stated that an elderly woman, a client of Taylor’s, had become 
deranged and that within a very short time of the event, Taylor had arranged for the 
disposal of the client’s property at a figure far below its value at that time to a friend 
of his (Taylor’s), which friend was a member of the Communist Party. Taylor gave 
evidence before me and produced the documents relating to the transaction. Moreover, 
the Public Trustee seems to have been fully aware of the details of the transaction. I find 
that there is not the slightest ground for the allegation, and that Taylor’s conduct of this 
transaction is not properly open to any criticism whatever.” 

We notice one other case in which the Commissioner made. a specific 
finding, that of A. R. Wallis, a conciliation Commissioner under the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Act. The witness, Cecil Sharpley, testified that 
Wallis was a trade-unionist associated with Australia-Soviet House. Al- 
though Sharpley almost immediately agreed that Wallis had never been so 
associated, the Commissioner nevertheless heard the testimony of the 
director of Australia-Soviet House, which was that to the best of his knowl- 


“ Report, p. 5. Persons against whom witnesses gave damaging evidence were limited 
to cross-examinatioa of such witnesses and to evidence the aggrieved persons them- 
selves might give. Had they been permitted to call other witnesses the Commission’s 
sittings would have been almost interminable. For various aspects of the work of 
the Commission see a very helpful article by Murray V. McInerney (of counsel 
assisting the Commission), “Procedural Aspects of a Royal Commission,” 24 
Australian Law Journal 386 and 438 (1951). 

* Counsel assisting the Commission seemed no less concerned than the Commissioner 
himself. Thus, when a newspaper in an account of a proceeding omitted (probably 
by mischance) an important detail favorable to an individual named by a witness, 
Mr. Sholl, chief counsel, deplored the spreading of such misinformation and again 
put in the record the fact favorable to the individual concerned. “Tr.,” pp. 2554-56. 


* Report, p. 5. 
Tr.” pp. 1637, 1742-57; Exhibit 214; Report, p. 101. 
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edge Wallis had never been associated with Australia-Soviet House. The 
Commissioner concluded “without hesitation” that Sharpley’s hit-and-run 
allegation against Wallis was unfounded.*® 


IV 


The Commissioner allowed before him two cases of rather special repre- 
sentation. The witness Sharpley made many allegations respecting the 
conduct of Communist party members and their sympathizers. To protect 
the interests of Sharpley, Mr. E. R. Reynolds, K. C., and another member 
of the Bar were given leave to appear. Mr. Reynolds cross-examined some 
witnesses and re-examined Sharpley, but he was not given leave to address 
the Commissioner." The second special case of representation was that 
permitted for eleven labor unions and certain individuals connected with 
them in relation to testimony respecting frauds and irregularities in union 
elections. The Commissioner states that their counsel “took a considerable 
part in the proceedings by cross-examining witnesses whose evidence 
affected any of his clients and by calling and examining to rebut or explain 
such evidence. Having regard to the extent of the interests he represented 
I gave him leave (quite exceptionally) to address me and make submissions 
on the evidence as it affected his clients.” 2° It may be superfluous to 
observe that the first of these cases of special representation was in the 
interest of the individual who made the principal charges, and the second 
in the interest of those against whom the charges were made. 

The Commissioner was presented with another procedural problem 
through the efforts of some organizations and individuals to use it as a 
forum for propaganda purposes. The Commissioner reports that he did his 
best to prevent that abuse, “though not always with success.” He was well 
aware of the Communist habit of using such places and occasions, and 
he cited the “How to Organize” series issued by the Central Committee 
of the party, a relevant provision of which reads: “Our tactics in the 
public proceedings of the law court are not tactics of defence but of attack. 
Without clinging to legal formalities, the Communist must use the trial 
as a means of bringing his indictment against the dominant capitalist regime 
and courageously voicing the views of the party.” 2 The Commissioner’s 
awareness of Communist tactics did not close his mind to the fact that 
“the attempt to use the proceedings for purposes of propaganda” was not 
“limited to the Communist Party.” 2? 


B«Tr,” pp. 2357, 2554-55; Report, p. 101. 

” Report, p. 6. Mr. Reynolds also requested leave to appear for the Herald, but as that 
newspaper was not a party to the proceedings his request was denied. 

Report, p. 6. 

Exhibit 78, p. 14. 

2«Tr.” pp. 1213, 1276, 4544, 6444; Report, p. 6. 
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V 


The Commissioner gave anxious concern to the matter of the credibility 
of witnesses, with particular reference to the able, fluent, and adroit Cecil 
Sharpley, a star witness who repeated and enlarged before the Commission 
his “I was a Communist Leader” articles. We cannot do better than quote 
Sir Charles at length on his handling of this problem. He wrote: 


Communism presents a view of history and an outlook on life which evokes from its 
adherents a fanatical devotion, and provokes in its opponents a fanatical hatred. Each of 
these responses is very apt to distort the testimony of a witness so affected, and both are 
likely to cause the witness to relate for fact what is really no more than suspicion. There 
were, in my judgment, a number of examples of this\tendency, and it has resulted in my 
not accepting the evidence of two witnesses called hy those assisting the Commission. 


As for Sharpley, who made many of the allegations, practically all of 
which were denied by the persons implicated, Sir Charles has this to say: 


In hearing in examination-in-chief, Sharpley was in general a good witness, but in cross- 
examination there was much to make one doubt parts of his evidence, and there was 
much otherwise against him. He was himself a member of the Communist Party till 
January, 1949, and I have a good deal of evidence that, when a member of the party 
is in difficulties or brought into Court proceedings, he should dissemble to protect the 
party and its members, not to say himself. On Sharpley’s own allegation he was in many 
cases a participant in the fraudulent practices he alleges. Moreover, there were occa- 
sions, as I have said, in his cross-examination when his statements were shown to be 
unreliable, and in his published articles there were some exaggerations and misstatements. 
Lastly, his role was akin to that of an informer on those he had for years associated with, 
and for his disclosures to the press he had been paid at a rate which must have seemed 
to him munificent. 

The credibility of such a witness is heavily suspect, and had it not been for un- 
expected corroboration of his evidence at a number of points, I should have been inclined 
not to act on it at all. On the other hand, I was left with the impression that many of 
the Communist witnesses who gave evidence contradicting Sharpley told me only so 
much of the truth as they could not succeed in withholding. Moreover, the Communist 
teaching as to conduct of a member of the party when brought into Court must be borne 
in mind with them as with Sharpley. 


As a result of the considerations thus outlined, the Commissioner did 
not accept “Sharpley’s evidence to prove any allegation” except where he 
found “it admitted or not denied by the persons affected or corroborated by 
other evidence” which he accepted, or where he thought the circumstances 
were “much more in favor of the truth than the untruth of his story.” 7° 


VI 


After sitting and receiving evidence for nearly nine months, the Com- 
missioner reported his findings. Fle offered aid in their interpretation by 
explaining that he had not treated the matters investigated simply “as a 
piece of litigation between parties in which findings should be made on the 
evidence in favor of one party or the other, but as matters in which the 
Executive desires to know, not merely what I find proved by the evidence, 
but also what the evidence does not satisfactorily determine and which 


* Report, p. 7; “Tr.,” pp. 314-15, 806-7, 6639; Exhibit 78. 
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I think may nevertheless possibly be true.” 2 He explained further that 
on some matters he was able to say that the evidence was in accordance 
with the allegations, on others not in accordance with them, and in respect 
of a number of allegations he could say only that the evidence did not 
satisfy him that they were true. He warned against taking the third type 
of findings as the equivalent of “not guilty,” but as indicating only that 
he had not been able to discover what the truth was.”° 

The thirty-four findings of the Commission may briefly be summarized.”¢ 
A number of them are about what anyone would expect. For example, it 
was found that Australian Communists follow the philosophy and prin- 
ciples of Marxism as elaborated by Lenin and Stalin; that the aims of the 
party, both in the Commonwealth and Victoria, are to overthrow (by 
violence, if necessary) the capitalist state, substitute therefor the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, and introduce socialism and eventually communism; 
that the fundamental objects of the party never change; and that it “is 
prepared to use any means to achieve what it thinks to be a desirable 
object, so long as it regards the means as fitting and the result as not on 
the whole disadvantageous.” Other anticipated findings would include 


the following: “Atheism is an integral part of Marxism”; party members 
are subject to rigid discipline, are intensively trained, and are prepared to 
carry on the work of the party under all conditions, whether or not they 
are hampered by the law; the party strives “to rouse the proletariat into 


class consciousness” and to teach that class the need of revolution and the 
means of achieving it; and the party would attain its ends by progressive 
stages, from getting control of trade-unions and instituting industrial and 
political strikes to armed insurrection against the state and the suppression 
of the existing owning class and the expropriation of its property. 

No doubt everyone was prepared to hear that the Communist party of 
Victoria is a section of the Australian Communist party which, until the 
dissolution of the Third International or Comintern (1943), was a member 
of the organized world movement for communism.”’ Perhaps there were 
those who experienced some surprise at reading in the body of the Report 
that the Commissioner had not been able to satisfy himself from the 
evidence “whether since the dissolution in 1943 of the Comintern the 
policy and actions of the A.C.P. have any direction from abroad.” 2* In his 
concluding summary the Commissioner makes a very similar statement, as 
follows: since 1943 “there is no evidence to show control from abroad” 


* Report, p. 7. 

% Ibid. 

* A considerable part of the summary above is from the Commissioner’s own summary, 
which begins on page 104 of his report. 

** Report, pp. 11, 104. 

*8 Ibid., p. 37. 
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but generally the policy of the A.C.P. is in harmony with “that of the 
Communist Party elsewhere.” 2° Another finding that may have surprised 
some readers was that made in respect to the sources of party funds. It was 
that “with the possible exception of profits on the sale of books from over- 
seas no evidence was given to show that any funds came to the Victorian 
section of the Communist Party of Australia” from abroad.*° 

The Report gives an estimate of the number of Communists in Australia 
— between 12,000 and 13,000 — and of the number in Victoria — between 
3,000 and 4,000. Of some 200 branches in the state none had a large 
membership. The local branches were found to be organized on the basis 
of wards or streets in the cities, and of towns in the country. According 
to the constitution of the party, work-place branches are required in every 
factory, workshop, mine, dockyard, office, and so on, where a sufficient 
number of party members are present to make such organization possible.*? 

The most significant part of the Report was that covering Communists’ 
activities in trade-unions and in industrial production and distribution. 
Australians generally had long agreed that the chief threat of communism 
lay in its penetration of labor unions, and many of the less rabid anti- 
Communists saw this as the only serious problem raised by the Commu- 
nists. A common charge against Communists in trade-unions was that in 
order to win offices in the unions they often resorted to “ballot-rigging.” 
In his testimony before the Commission, Sharpley made specific allegations 
of such practices and involved fourteen unions. The Commission made 
lengthy investigation of these charges and gave a separate statement on each 
case. In only one such case did the Commissioner feel satisfied that the 
allegation of election fraud was established by the evidence, and that was 
a case in which a Communist candidate for secretary of the Building 
Workers’ Industrial Union received the benefit of rigged postal ballots. On 
this case the Commissioner reports: 
Many witnesses were called both to support Sharpley and to attempt to show the 
regularity of the ballot. In addition, I have one exhibit which tabulates every vote cast 
and shows for whom it was cast and whether it was a personal or a postal vote. .. . 
A full consideration of all this evidence has led me to the conclusion that Sharpley’s 
allegation as to postal votes is substantially true. I think there was a deliberate scheme 


to have false postal ballot papers issued in order to enable Chandler to win, and that 
this scheme was carried out.” 





*Ibid., p. 104. 

* Ibid., p. 41. 

* Ibid., pp. 43, 105; “Tr.,” pp. 504, 6667, 7434. Appendix “D,” pp. 136-43 of the Report 
lists some 400 persons, shown by the evidence before the Commission, who were in 
1950 or earlier members of the Communist party of Victoria. Proportionally there 
are many more Communists in Australia than there are in the United States. If we 
had the same “density” of Communists in our population we would have approxi- 
mately 250,000, about ten times the number reported by the FBI. 

* Report, pp. 29-31, 105. 


% Ibid., p. 86. 
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On the other cases in which charges of “ballot-rigging” had been made 
the Commissioner made findings such as this: 
I am exceedingly suspicious of the bona fides and regularity of this election, a suspicion 
which is not lessened by the fact that neither Oke, Blake, nor Rowe gave evidence. . 


Suspicion, however, is not sufficient [italics supplied]. On the whole I record that I am 
not satisfied that the allegation is established. 


Another similar finding reads: 


Although there is in the material before me evidence of slackness in office management 
and of opportunity for fraud ... and although I think there are circumstances of sus- 
picion surrounding these meetings and ballots, 1 am not satisfied that the allegations are 
proved... .* 

In still other cases the Commissioner simply reported to the effect that the 
allegations were not established. 

With reference to the use of violence by the Communists the Commis- 
sioner passed over a number of incidents cited by Sharpley alone, and for 
reasons already noted.** Nevertheless, he found that the evidence estab- 
lished eight instances in which violence had been used. For example, the 
illegal seizure and retention of offices of the Clerks’ Union in defiance of a 
decision of the Arbitration Court; the use of violence by a group of officials 
of the Ironworkers’ Federation in forcing their way into a Munitions Union 
and in taking charge of their meeting, roughly assaulting one individual; and 
the use of force and obstruction by Communist-dominated trade-unions at 
the Trades Hall when the Essential Services Act was pending and at the 
time of its passage.** 

The Commissioner found several cases in which Communists intimi- 
dated former members of the party and members of trade-unions who 
would not follow the party line; and he noted intimidation in the form 
of defamatory attacks on persons and institutions supposed to be hostile 
to the purposes of the Communist party. Such attacks were often publicized 
in leaflets employing such expressions as “rat,” “scab,” and “Biassed Judge 
and Perjured Witness.” ** 

Concerning the purposes of Communists in fomenting and leading 
strikes, the Commissioner was of the opinion from the evidence before 
him that: 
where strikes have occurred under Communist leadership or influence, the purpose has 
been really, in the first place, to gain the advantages sought by the men’s demands. . 
There is much evidence to show that the strikers have at times secured substantial gains 
by their action, and these gains in their turn have added greatly to the prestige of 
Communist union officials and consolidated the power of the Communist Party and these 
officials in the unions. 

*Ibid., p. 84. 

* Ibid., p. 87. 
*Ibid., pp. 7, 75. 
* Ibid., p. 76. 

* Ibid., p. 76 ff. 
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Sir Charles was persuaded, however, that the Communist officials, in 
exercising this militant and effective union leadership, “never lost sight 
of what they consider are the further advantages of giving training to the 
strikers in concerted action against the employers and of striking one 
further blow at the capitalist system,” *® and he concluded that the Com- 
munist party, primarily through its union officials, had already “dislocated, 
disrupted or retarded industrial production.” *° 


VII 


One of the charges given the Commission was that of ascertaining 
whether the Communists have operations directed at “the indoctrination 
of children and young people with beliefs or ideas calculated or likely 
to result in” subversive activities. The Commission found that the Commu- 
nists were making strong efforts to train youth through their own Eureka 
Youth League, in summer schools, and in holiday camps.*t As for the 
teachers in state schools, evidence showed that there was a Communist 
faction in the Teachers’ Union, but “no evidence that Communists in the 
teaching profession have in any way used their position to carry out Com- 
munist Party functions in relation to education.” 4? Certain Communists 
were found to have served as members of the executive group of the State 
School Committees Association of Victoria, an organization of parents 
of children attending state (public) schools. But in 1948 the annual con- 
ference of the S.S.C.A.V. adopted a resolution excluding Communists from 
office in the association. In any event, the Commissioner reported that 
“there is nothing in the evidence to show that this body interfered in 
any way with the instruction or training of the children. . . .” ** 

At the University of Melbourne a Communist party branch had been 
active in 1948 at least, and at the time the Report was made there was 
a Communist faction in the University Labor Club. The Commissioner 
suggests that “it may be significant that the magazine of the Labor Club 
is now entitled ‘United Front.’ ”” He concludes, however, that “there is no 
credible evidence whatever before me of any teaching or other indoctrina- 
tion in communism of youth at the University of Melbourne.” * 





“Ibid., p. 97; “Tr.,” 38, 824, 7441; Exhibit 14, p. 25. 

“ Report, p. 107. 

“ Ibid., pp. 52-53, 98-99. 

* Ibid., p. 99; “Tr.,” 850-53, 865-66, 5301-3, 6430, 7558. 

“* Report, pp. 99-100; “Tr.,” 5645, 5689-91, 5707 A&B, 5708. 

“ Report, p. 100; “Tr.,” pp. 893-94, 6289-91, 6430, 6720-21, 6724; Exhibits 158, 759. 
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VII 


On April 28, 1950, the Report was published. What effect did it have? 
And what, in summary, is the history of the Communist issue in Australia 
since 1950? Although several newspapers in Melbourne** appeared to make 
much of the Report as a revelation of shocking proportions, the document 
contained nothing startling, nothing sensational, and therefore very little 
of what either the sincere and extreme anti-Communists or the political 
anti-Communists had been hoping for. The government of Victoria took 
no action on the Report and perhaps for the very simple reason that on the 
day before it was published the Menzies Government, the Liberal-Country 
party coalition, in fulfillment of a pre-election pledge, introduced in the 
Commonwealth Parliament the Communist Party Dissolution Bill. The 
Preamble of the Menzies bill stated the case against the Communists in 
language much more sweeping than Sir Charles Lowe had employed in his 
Report. There is practically no evidence that the Prime Minister or his 
supporters gave that Report any consideration. The Opposition did, how- 
ever, make some reference to it.*® After a prolonged debate, a deadlock 
between the Senate and the House of Representatives, and another debate 
in the next session of Parliament, the Dissolution Bill became law (October 
20, 1950). Its constitutionality was immediately attacked, and on March 9, 
1951, the High (Supreme) Court of Australia declared it unconstitutional.‘ 

Following the adverse judicial decision, the Government submitted to 
the people an involved constitutional amendment that would authorize 
the banning of the Communist party. Prime Minister Menzies found his 
effectiveness in campaigning for the amendment reduced by the fact that 
as late as 1947 he had declared against the action he now advocated, 
and there were those who believed that his convictions had not changed, 
only that he had changed his public reasoning as a matter of political 
expediency. The Roman Catholic hierarchy took no clear stand on the 
proposal, thus making it easy for the faithful to stay with the Labor party 
on the question. Unlike Mr. Menzies, Doctor H. V. Evatt, now the leader 
of the Labor party, had a consistent record against banning the Commu- 
nist party. Long one of the Commonwealth’s ablest constitutional lawyers 
(he had successfully argued the case against the Dissolution Act before 
the High Court), former attorney-general, and former judge of the High 
Court, he was at his best in leading the fight against the amendment. 
Following him were not only those on the left but also many in the center 
and some right-of-center, men and women, particularly Protestant clergy- 











* For example, the Age and the Herald. 
“Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, May 9, 1950, p. 2289. 


“The Australian Communist Party v. The Commonwealth, 83 Commonwealth Law 
Reports 1 (1950-1951). 
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men, who could not reconcile the stringent proposals to deal with Commu- 
nists with the relatively mild indictments of the Lowe Report or with the 
historic principles of British justice. On September 22, 1951, the proposed 
amendment was defeated by a small majority. 

Even while the referendum on the amendment was pending, the 
Commonwealth Parliament enacted a statute that has to a considerable 
extent curbed the activity of Communist leaders in trade-unions. This 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act (No. 2), 1951, requires the secret ballot 
for the election of union officials, and it has prevented the ballot-rigging of 
which Sir Charles Lowe found one clear case and other very suspicious 
cases. A number of unions have weeded out their Communist officials. 
In some unions Communists still hold the places of leadership, but the 
rank and file have elected them because, it is explained, they are effective 
union officials. 

Although the issue of communism is never absent from Australian 
politics, and there was a considerable political flare-up in 1954 over the 
Petrov case,**® it may be said that communism is not now the leading issue 
it was in 1950. Dissolution of the Communist party is almost certainly no 
longer a principal issue, and this writer would attribute its reduction in 
status to the Lowe Report, the parliamentary debates on the Dissolution 
Bill, the referendum campaign on dissolution, and the secret ballot in union 
elections. 


“Douglas Wilkie, “Soviet Spy Case That Shook Australia,” The Reporter, March 24, 
1955, pp. 28-33. On April 13, 1954, six weeks before the general election, Prime 
Minister Menzies announced in Parliament that Vladimir Petrov, a secretary at the 
Soviet Embassy in Canberra, had asked for and had been granted asylum in Australia. 
Petrov carried with him documents relating to Soviet spying activities in the Com- 
monwealth. The Government made a grant of 5,000 Australian pounds to Petrov 
and set up (before the election) a royal commission to investigate the case. Studying 
documents and examining witnesses off and on for more than a year, the commission 
seems to have revealed little if any treason on the part of Australians, but the 
investigation has had wide political repercussions, showing a strong tendency to 
divide the Labor party and weaken its leader, Dr. H. V. Evatt. 
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REMARKABLE convergence of interest on the study of choice is 

A cxseit in political science and in the behavior sciences generally. 

Among political scientists this is reflected in the volume of publica- 

tion devoted to the theory and practice of decision-making and execution.? 

The purpose of the present discussion is to call attention to many lines of 

approach now current among behavior scientists and to raise issues of 

particular concern to the professional student of government. We begin 

by outlining a set of categories that appear to be consonant with the modern 

study of decisions by political scientists and jurists and proceed then to 
look into more technical questions of method. 

It is recognized that the term “choice” is appropriately applied to situa- 
tions in which the individual or the group has at least a minimum degree 
of freedom in selecting or interpreting goals and strategies. Political scientists 
use the conception of a decision process in two senses. Broadly conceived, 
a decision is the political act of the whole body politic. Narrowly viewed, 
it is the face-to-face determination of controversial or uncertain courses 
of action. In the broader sense, the body politic is making decisions when 
legislatures, executives, administrative agencies, and judicial organs vote; 
when wars and uprisings succeed or fail; and when the entire electorate 
commits itself at the polls. All decisions are interactions in the social 
process; and they involve community coercion. The role of coercion is 
obvious in the case of victory or defeat in war or revolution. It is less 
evident in the case of legislation or court decision; however, it is usually 
assumed that community coercion will be applied against the violator of a 
statute. Coercion in the name of the community takes many forms, such 
as deprivations of life, liberty, and property. When speaking technically 
we may reserve the word “decision” for the choices made in the political 
process. They involve sanctions (that is, severe actual or potential depriva- 
tions). 

Whether we are thinking of a body politic as a whole or of face-to-face 
situations we are considering “arenas” in which “participants” are striving 
*“ to accomplish their purposes by influencing “outcomes.” The purposes are 
directed toward “preferred events” (“values” and “interpretations” of 


1 Aside from the numerous studies of voting in general elections the most impressive 
example among political scientists is Harold Stein (ed.), Public Administration and 
Policy Development, A Case Book (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952). 
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values in terms of “institutional practices”). Participants are seeking to 
maximize power and other values by influencing outcomes. They use the 
values at their disposal as “base values” according to “strategies.” 

A condensed version of the decision process: 


Participants (with various value perspectives) 
employing base values 

by various strategies 

interact in an arena to influence outcomes 
and effects.” 


As a means of indicating the data pertinent to the study of decision 
processes the following questions are useful: 

1. What factual circumstances precipitated the decision process under 
study? That is, who suffered some actual or threatened deprivation of 
values or saw an opportunity to maintain or to extend a favorable value 
position (to obtain indulgence)? (The answers to these questions are to be 
given from the standpoint of the scientific observer and also of the 
participant in the arena. This point will not be repeated although it applies 
throughout the list of questions.) 

2. What participants took an initiative at successive stages of the 
decision process? (How were the parties identified by themselves? By 
others?) 


3. What scope values were demanded by the participants at various 
stages? 

4. What objectives were sought by the participants? (What interpreta- 
tions of scope values in terms of institutional practices?) 

5. What expectations concerning the probability of success and failure 
were entertained by the parties at various stages? 

6. What base values were at the disposal of the participants for 
influencing the outcome? (That is, what was the value position of 
participants in the social structure?) 


7. How were perspectives relating to the outcome of the decision 
process affected by the myth pattern of the culture, class, and other 
affiliations of the participants? (To what extent can _ identifications, 
demands, and expectations be accounted for on the basis of exposure 
to the myth of the culture, class or subgroup?) 


8. How were perspectives relating to outcome affected by the level 


of crisis or intercrisis? (Crises are situations in which the stress toward 
action is high, as in periods of expected war or revolution.) 


* The categories are put in a theoretical context in H. D. Lasswell and A. Kaplan, Power 
and Society (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950). 
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9. How were the perspectives relating to outcome affected by per- 
sonality factors? (Nuclear or peripheral involvement of the personality 
in the values at stake? The mechanism of adjustment, displacement, 
projection and the like?) 


10. How were the perspectives relating to outcome influenced by 
milieu and surroundings? (The “milieu” includes the objects brought to 
the focus of attention of the individual or group; the “surroundings” are 
the objects in the environment not brought to the focus of attention.) 


11. What instrumentalities were used, according to what strategical 
and tactical principles, for the purpose of influencing the outcome? (Diplo- 
matic, ideological, economic, military.) 

12. What expectations were decisive for the choice of strategy and 
tactics? How were they affected by milieu and surroundings? 


13. What practices were employed by whom to register the outcome? 
(Votes in civic arenas; victories and defeats in military arenas.) 

14. What was the position of the various participants in the outcome 
alignment? (Win, lose, noncommitted; according to polarity — multi-, 
pluri-, bi-, unipolar.) 

15. What was the position of the participants in pre-outcome align- 
ments? (Who initiated the successful alternative? Who was the “pivot” 
in bringing the winning coalition into existence? What were the changing 
patterns of polarity?) 


16. What were the immediate effects of the outcome on the partici- 
pants directly and indirectly involved? 


17. What were the longer-range effects on participants? 


18. What were the effects on the cyclical and structural characteristics 
of the context? (Number of participants, perspectives, base values, strate- 
gies, polarities, outcome practices.) 


19. What was the effect of skill in manipulation as a factor in in- 
fluencing decision? (This question is out of sequence in the sense that it 
applies to strategies employed to influence the outcome; it is put toward 
the end because appraisals of skill call for the consideration of alternatives 
in the light of the entire context.) 


20. What was the influence of institutional operations upon the result? 
(The “structures” of government.) 


The question list is applicable to all outcomes whether violent battles 
or peaceful votes. Outcomes may be classified according to the functional 
role of the result in the entire decision-making and executing process of 
the arena. In the latter case the outcome is described as an act of pre- 
scription, intelligence, recommendation, invocation, application, appraisal, 
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or termination. Thus the purpose of an influencing activity may be to 
affect the action of a legislature, to alter the content of a report transmitted 
by an intelligence agency, to modify the promotional policies of a political 
party, to influence an official to initiate the consideration of a claim, to 
obtain a favorable interpretation of a claim presented to a tribunal, to 
influence the report made by inspectors (appraisers), to defer or expedite 
the ending of an agreement.® 

Having glanced at the decision process from the standpoint of compara- 
tive political science and jurisprudence, we are in a better position to 
consider some of the issues that appear in connection with the several 
methods of approach now being used to study the process. 


Degree of Formalization 

Perhaps the most conspicuous difference among approaches is in the 
degree of formalization. Economists are the most formalized. Historians 
and political scientists are the least formal when they describe the sequence 
of specific events in particular diplomatic, military, judicial, or other 
decisions. 

The typical technique employed by the users of a highly formalized 
approach is mathematical (as in the application of game theory by Morgen- 
stern and von Neumann).* It is typically assumed that choosers are aware 
of their preferences under every conceivable set of circumstances. In 
reference to choices in the market, for instance, models specify the intensity 
with which a given commodity or service is sought by all participants 
under all conditions of supply. Thus the price level can be predicted under 
circumstances that range from crop failure to bumper crops. 

Where the approach is not formalized no attempt is made to define 
key terms or to state hypotheses. This is often called the “historical” 
method when coupled with techniques for dating specific events. 

A promising development in recent years is the appearance of studies 
that occupy intermediate positions between extremes of high and low 
formalization. In political science Herbert Simon has taken the lead in 
moving from mathematical models of the type described above.’ Simon’s 


* Professor Myres S. McDougal and I are making a systematic application of this analysis 
to international and comparative constitutional law. See Professor McDougal’s 
lectures at the Hague Academy on International Law, Power, and Policy, Hague 
Académie de Droit International, Recueil des Cours, LXXXII (1953), 137-259; also 
“The Comparative Study of Law for Policy Purposes: Value Clarification as an 
Instrument of Democratic World Order,” 61 Yale Law Journal 915-46 (1952). [Also 
in 1 American Journal of Comparative Law 24-57 (1952) J. 


“An excellent guide to the literature of formalization in economics and psychology is 
Ward Edwards, “The Theory of Decision Making,” Psychological Bulletin, LI (1954), 
380-417. 

5“Some Strategic Considerations in the Construction of Social Science Models,” in P. F. 


Lazarsfeld (ed.), Mathematical Thinking in the Social Sciences (Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1954). 
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models are closer to “common sense” as the layman understands it. The 
assumption is not made, for instance, that judges and administrators have 
in mind the full range of their preferences and expectations. 

The “historical” approach has been modified by scholars who apply 
a scheme of categories when reporting and comparing cases. This step 
is in the direction of systematic method since the terms that occur in such 
a list are general concepts. However, unless the terms are defined only a 
slight degree of formalization is achieved. Systematic methods go beyond 
the definition of key concepts to the stating of hypotheses to be tested by 
empirical investigation. 


Degrees of Experimental Control 


Despite the fact that economic theory is highly formalized the advance- 
ment of economics has had practically nothing to do with experimental 
methods. The emphasis has been on improving the time series available for 
the analysis of goods and prices. Quite recently the faint beginnings of 
experimental work have begun to appear (Mosteller and others).’ 

The greatest impetus for experimentation on the decision process has 
come from the developing science of social psychology. In recent years 
notable pioneering has been done on such manageable objects of control as 
small groups. The development of communication theory has led to the 
study of communication nets in face-to-face situations.°® 

Following the model of the psychological laboratory the experimental 
approach has as a rule been applied to strictly controlled and rigorously 
circumscribed contexts. The limitations of this method, however, have 
been apparent for some time. The principal limitation is that many of the 
most elegant findings can only be transferred to other laboratories. They 
cannot be transferred to field situations because there is no technique of 
demonstrating in the field the degree in which the conditions assumed as 
constant in the laboratory do in fact occur. Instead of finding the truth 
about culture, laboratory workers have been developing special subcultures 
after the image of their own simplifications. Field studies, by contrast, are 
usually nonexperimental. Yet it is generally recognized that the insights 
obtainable from case reports, for instance, can be transferred to social situa- 
tions in other societies, including our own. From a formal standpoint, 


*For example: Richard C. Snyder, H. W. Bruck and Burton Sapin, Decision-Making 
as an Approach to the Study of International Politics (Princeton University, June, 
1954). 

™Put in context by Ward Edwards, cited footnote 4, above. 


* The research is reviewed in Edward A. Shils, “The Study of the Primary Group,” D. 
Lerner and H. D. Lasswell (eds.), The Policy Sciences; Research Developments in 
Scope and Method (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1951). 


*See Alex Bavelas, “Communication Patterns in Task Oriented Groups,” Lerner and 
Lasswell, op. cit. 
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nevertheless, field studies are vulnerable. The result is the somewhat para- 
doxical fact that laboratory work has been controlled to the point of non- 
comparability and field studies have been left uncontrolled to the point of 
invalidity. 

Bridges need to be built between laboratory situations and field situa- 
tions. The aim of exploring complex social contexts by the methods of the 
laboratory is to narrow the gap between being precise about the trivial and 
trivial about the important. A step in the right direction has been taken 
at John Kennedy’s laboratory at RAND where the problem was to devise 
a procedure for training and maintaining a group capable of making 
accurate judgments of the “blips” appearing on radar screens. Such a task 
is enormously more complicated than a standard laboratory problem like 
noting the reaction time of individual subjects when they are exposed to a 
circumscribed change in the environment (such as a blinking light) and 
instructed to respond in a circumscribed manner (as by pressing a button). 
Aircraft spotting calls for a problem-solving organization that achieves a 
level of efficiency capable of producing sound decisions through days, weeks, 
months, or years. Once such an organization is designed and demonstrated, 
it can be transferred to the field. 

The RAND studies brought individuals into face-to-face relationships 
in a laboratory setting where interactions could be observed and controlled 
and where data were handled so promptly that they entered into the 
further policies of the experimenter. A further refinement would be to 
take the laboratory design into the field and to apply it to a whole com- 
munity context. In such a setting many of the procedures devised under 
laboratory conditions take on new meaning. Instead of being treated as the 
final results of systematic work they are viewed primarily as measuring 
instruments. They are “frames of reference,” “Geiger counters” for the 
study of significant configurations. When applied at strategic points within 
the whole community context they disclose the degree of deviation between 
the field situation and the laboratory. The field situation may then be 
explored more intensively in order to identify the variables that account 
for the deviation. This can be done by applying more laboratory-type 
measures at the proper spots and by instituting a program of “probes,” “pre- 


99 66: 


tests,” “interventions,” and “appraisals.” 1° 


Advisory (Rational) or Explanatory Models 


Some of the most formal models are “rational” in the sense that they 
are meant to guide rather than to explain the actual responses of decision- 
makers. The term “rational” suggests that the technique enables the 





” These terms have been given definite meaning by my colleagues, Allen Holmberg, John 
Kennedy, and Charles E. Lindblom, and I at a work group at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford. 
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chooser to act consistently within the frame of his preference map while 
passing through a long sequence of decisions. Game theory provides such 
a set of advisory models and the work of attempting to convince people 
in our society that these rules ought to be applied is already under way. 

Rational models may also be used for the purpose of explaining who 
decides what under various circumstances. The theoretical expectation 
deduced from the model can be employed as a measuring stick to describe 
the concrete choice to be accounted for. The research problem is to account 
for the deviation from the expected result. 

Traditionally the attempts that have been made to explain decisions 
have been conducted by models that are called “positivistic.” They are 
assumed to be free of preferences. More accurately, they are free of the 
preferences of the observer in the sense that they do not assume that 
consciously rational choices “ought” to be made. Positivistic theories use 
the postulate of maximization without substituting the preferences of the 
analyst for the evaluations made by the subjects of study, since it is assumed 
that unconscious as well as conscious demands may determine the final 
outcome under ascertainable circumstances. 


The Preference for Automation 


Running through much of the modern work that is being done on the 
decision process is the desire to abolish discretion on the part of the chooser 
and to substitute an automatic machine-like routine. The aim of rational 
and highly mathematicalized models is often to provide the player of a 
“game,” including “the great game of politics,” with an infallible guide to 
the selection of the best available alternative. The player is presumed to be 
rational in the sense that he is aware of his preference map under all 
conceivable contingencies. It is implied, for instance, that the player knows 
when to leave his choice of a move to “chance,” as he might in order to 
foil an antagonist who might be able to inform himself of any advance 
plan. In effect the player becomes a computing machine operating with 
“built-in” rules in order to maximize built-in preferences. 

The fundamental approach is very familiar to political scientists and 
jurists since one of the favorite ideals of many code-makers has been to 
abolish or at least to reduce discretion to the barest minimum. The con- 
ception is incorporated in such popularized slogans as “a government of 
laws not of men,” which expresses the view that the vagaries of official 
judgment must be guarded against by the use of detailed codes incorporat- 
ing the prescriptions of the body politic. It is one of the canons of “consti- 
tutionalism” that the public powers can be kept in order by imprinting 
words on parchment.” 





%See Walton H. Hamilton’s comment on “Constitutionalism” in the Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences. 
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By this time we have had enough experience to understand that the 
code-maker’s dream of total rationality, impartiality, and impersonality 
is incapable of being put fully into effect. The attempt to bind the minds 
and emotions of the body politic by the cords of constitutional and statutory 
rhetoric have had no more than a modest degree of success. Words are 
sifted through the perceptions of men and women having diverse anteced- 
ents, conflicting aspirations, and diverging images of the future. 

Words having failed to abolish or to automatize discretion, faith in 
words is giving way to a new set of convictions. The trend is away from 
language and toward the mathematical equation and the computing ma- 
chine. Among the most influential studies looking in this direction are 
the “artificial brains” and “servo-mechanisms” that are spreading through- 
out modern technology.’*? Within prearranged limits “governors” enable 
electrical turbines and steam engines to regulate themselves. Ships and 
planes are steered by automatic devices that depend upon holding the 
vehicle to fluctuations around a set course. Already the mechanization 
and automatization of manufacturing has reached a point at which the 
complex operations of a cracking plant can be left to the self-regulating 
devices built into the system. 

Machines of this kind appear to be problem-solving. They do things 
usually associated with “brain work.” Although the automobile serves 
human purposes we do not think of an automobile as a problem-solving 
apparatus in the sense of an electronic computer. The essential character- 
istic appears to be that in “thinking” machines an “input” of signs is 
processed according to rules that produce an “output” of signs at the end 
of the sequence. A “sign” is definable in reference to a process of com- 
munication between two or more human beings. It is the physical event 
that mediates between “intended” and “realized” meanings. The sign is 
the “mediator” or “reference” in the sense that it directs the attention 
of the audience to some other event than itself. Signs are usually eco- 
nomical of physical matter, as in the case of dots and dashes or letters of 
the alphabet. When a machine is built to process signs provision is made 
for a series of operations to be initiated by the input (such as an array of 
dots) which generate light or some specific electronic change in an unvary- 
ing manner. 

Obviously a machine cannot be held responsible for the rules assumed 
to constitute a rational mode of processing sign inputs. The criteria of 
rationality rest outside the machine with the human agent in the man- 
machine sequence. The starting step of all rational choice is the selection 
of preferred events. It is obvious that these fundamental choices cannot 


% See W. Ross Ashby, Design for a Brain (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1952); Norbert 
Wiener, Cybernetics (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1948). 
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rationally be delegated to a machine (or a mathematical model), although 
once the major choices have been made an individual or a group may 
rationally decide to commit all specific applications to robots constructed 
according to models consistent with the original postulates concerning pre- 
ferred events. 


The Preference for Creativity 


Political scientists and jurists have the kind of comparative knowledge 
likely to alert them to the pitfalls in the path of automation. Even the 
most sanguine friends of the machine are aware of the probability that the 
engineering problems connected with computing devices are so complex 
that automation can now be applied to relatively narrow and repetitive 
choices. 

If we concede that “discretion is here to stay” for a wide range of 
problems the implication is important for the development of research 
programs most valuable to political science and jurisprudence. Let us 
assume that the mathematical proofs are satisfactory of the nature of the 
outcome that yields the greatest net gain under various contingencies. 
The problem is how to connect the mathematical model with the concrete 
circumstances to which it applies. What is the technique by which declara- 
tions of preference are obtainable from decision-makers? How does the 
validity of the statements of preference made by decision-makers vary from 
one test situation to another (that is, what predictions can be made of the 
relationship between what is said in test situations and what will be done 
in concrete situations conforming to the one referred to in the tests)? 
What is the technique of projecting future contingencies to the decision- 
makers and how does the technique influence consistency and validity? 
Since problem-solving includes the invention of alternative courses of 
action, what are the techniques by which decision-makers are stimulated 
to inventiveness? What are the techniques by which alternative policies 
are assessed and how do these affect the validity of what the decision- 
maker says in test situations? 


The Technique of Clarifying Preferences 


Suppose that decision-maker X is confronted by a questionnaire in 
which he is asked to make a series of paired comparisons of alternative 
preferences. How valid are the statements made by the decision-maker 
under these circumstances? How does the questionnaire procedure affect 
validity? 

Most of the research that has been done on questionnaire methods of 
interviewing has dealt with the consistency of the results obtainable by 
using one rather than another mode of asking questions. However, some 
of the issues of direct interest to political scientists and jurists have been 
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neglected. Consider, for example, the question whether the decision-maker 
who has an articulate set of values will respond more consistently or 
validly if he is asked to arrange them in hierarchical order. The act of 
making the arrangement is a procedure, and as students of decision-making 
we are especially aware of the impact of procedures upon the outcome of 
the process. 

Assume that a decision-maker uses a list of eight value-institution 
categories (perhaps employing the list that my colleagues and I have found 
serviceable for comparative government and law). Assume further that 
the decision-maker has a conscious preference for forms of public order 
in which values are widely shared rather than tightly held in the hands 
of a few. Shall the decision-maker adopt a rank order of the eight categories 
of shared values according to the importance that he attributes to them 
in his own system of preferences? The responder might specify “wealth” 
as more or less important than “power,” for instance. He might go further 
and assign weights rather than simple ranks, specifying that in a total score 
of 100 wealth is 30, power is 25, and so on through the remaining six 
categories. What we need to know is whether it is likely that the act of 
specifying a hierarchy of values will lead him to act differently than the 
decision-maker who refrains from putting his categories in such an order. 
My hypothesis (and this is strictly hypothetical and not a finding) is that 
such a decision-maker tends to become a dialectician who seeks to demon- 
strate to himself — and others — that his judgments are logically deducible 
from the terms used in defining his key value categories. Further, my 
hypothesis is that the decision-maker does not necessarily adhere to the 
general rank order from one situation to the next, despite the dialectic. 
Experience suggests that the significance of a value depends upon the 
context where it occurs. In making family plans the dominant values may 
be affection, wealth, and rectitude; the chief value may be power when 
the plans are for a political party. 

Another important question connected with the handling of preferential 
categories is whether the experience of seeking to give them operational 
specification influences the decision-maker. Decision-makers often operate 
with terms of high generality like “freedom,” “justice,” or “fraternity”; 
or the eight terms which we have proposed for the value list. Unless there 
are specific indications given of how the decision-maker conceives each 
term it is difficult to assess his conduct. Suppose “democracy” is a goal 
value and that it is briefly defined by the person as “shared power.” Does 
he intend this to commit him to “majority” votes on all questions? And 
does he mean that he is in favor of every individual in an area, regardless 
of sex and age, becoming eligible for public office? The present point is 
not that brief definitions of goal values are ambiguous, but that we do not 
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yet know the result of using procedures that require a considerable degree 
of specification of operational definitions. My hypothesis is that those 
who have been exposed to procedures of this kind stabilize their responses 
in problem-solving situations. Also, it is probable that decision-makers who 
have concentrated to such an extent upon the meaning of their value 
categories will apply them to all problems and thereby diminish the like- 
lihood that some value implications will be overlooked. 

Some of the simplest procedures worthy of experimental study relate 
to the mode of communication used in obtaining preference commitments 
from decision-makers. It is well known that people differ from one another 
greatly in the meanings that they attach to words. It is also true that under 
some circumstances the “referent” of words can be standardized to some 
extent by relying upon visual methods of communication. What are the 
effects of being exposed to statements that are exclusively verbal? Of 
exposure to statements embellished by charts, graphs, still pictures, moving 
pictures, exhibits, or field trips? There is ground for predicting that visual 
presentations will engage the personality of the listener more fully than 
exclusively verbal media. This would increase the probability that positions 
taken in test situations would be consonant with “real life.” 

Another procedural matter of interest is the effect of posing questions 
in general terms or in the context of historical and prospective develop- 
ments. Visual techniques can be readily adapted to the past-present-future 


mode of presentation after the manner of the “chart room” utilized by 
general staffs and operational headquarters during campaigns. Maps 
provide a current image of events serialized in time and space so that a 
convenient frame of reference is supplied for preference judgments. 


The Technique of Predicting the Future 


Highly formalized procedures assume that the individual has com- 
mitted himself to preferences in the light of the kinds of situations that 
will occur. Two explicit assumptions are usually made about the task of 
estimating the future in the light of past events. The first is the extrapola- 
tion of trends. This consists in completing a curve that has been moving 
from the past through the present. The second assumption is more often 
taken for granted than stated. It is the assumption that scientific relation- 
ships which have been verified in the past will continue to hold in the 
future. 

Ambiguities arise when trends and scientific relations are extrapolated 
into the future. Critical minds recognize that useful statements about the 
future sequence of events cannot be made with “absolute certainty.” It is 
almost “‘absolutely certain” that present decision-makers will die; it is 
obvious that statements purporting to fix the time and mode of death are 
conditional. They are not “forecasts” in the unqualified sense of “prophe- 
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cies,” but “predictions” that follow the “if, then...” format. In estimating 
the future the chooser has the task of assigning a degree of probability 
to the occurrence of all events having a significant bearing upon policy 
goals (representing either a degree of realization or a condition of goal 
realization). 

Formal methods of decision-making rely upon rules of “probability” 
in making rational choices.!* Basically a probability prediction states the 
chances that one of a given range of alternatives will occur. It is postulated 
that no factors favoring one outcome above another are present. Probability 
rules of this kind can be “validated” within limits by repeating such an act 
as tossing a coin (a range of two alternatives). Although the fit between 
predictions made by the rules and results is not absolute, it may be nearly 
so. From the standpoint of someone trying to forecast the result of the 
next toss, the “catch” is that it is impossible to demonstrate that extraneous 
factors will in fact be absent. It cannot be predicted “absolutely” that the 
next occasion will in every particular (save time-ordering) replicate the 
former occasions. A further difficulty is that it is not easy for decision- 
makers to enumerate in advance the range of alternatives that will be open. 

There is another method of estimating the future. It does not throw 
away the available stock of trend information or of scientific knowledge. 
But it does not attempt to limit the mind of the decision-maker (or advisor) 
to precisely ordered trend or scientific information. On the contrary, the 
accent is upon scrutinizing the whole context in which the precise data 
and relationships have been obtained and established. The result may be 
to direct attention to the unrepresentative character of some of the informa- 
tion at hand. Thus it may be noted that we have rather abundant informa- 
tion about the United States and relatively little systematic knowledge 
of Africa and Asia despite the rising role that these continents are playing 
in world affairs. 

The alternative technique uses “developmental constructs” of the past 
and future.’* It is justifiable to call this a method because it proceeds 
critically and according to rules (of which one of the most important is to 
take the entire context of relevant interaction into account). The “con- 
struct” is not a scientific model although it is formulated in the light of 
scientific propositions. (There are advantages in limiting the definition 
of scientific propositions to assertions of invariant patterns of interdetermi- 
nation.) The concepts utilized in the developmental construct are less 
generalized than the terms employed in the highest order scientific formula- 


4 A brief statement is “Probability Methods in Social Science” by Hans Reichenbach in 
Lerner and Lasswell, op. cit. 


“The conception of a developmental construct was formulated by me in World Politics 
and Personal Insecurity, republished in Lasswell, Merriam and Smith, A Study of 
Power (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950). 
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tions. (My construct of the current historical epoch as marking a move- 
ment from “mixed states” to “garrison states” is an instance.) It is my 
hypothesis that decision-makers who have learned to think developmentally 
(by exposure to the appropriate procedures) differ from others in several 
ways, one of which is more rapid adaptation of policy to emerging condi- 
tions. 

Assumptions about the future are likely to be influenced by procedures 
which emphasize the credibility of the sources of factual statements. 
Political scientists and jurists are equally convinced of the importance of 
procedural factors since they have high regard as a rule for such devices 
of deliberation as the cross-examination of witnesses and the rules of evi- 
dence. If the jury or the judge is asked to express itself in a summary or 
shortened proceedings, the results are expected to differ from the outcome 
of mature deliberation. There has, however, been little systematic research 
designed to assess the impact of procedures upon responses. (This point 
is applicable to the previous discussion of statements of preference, and the 
remarks made in that context about verbal or visual presentation are 
equally applicable here.) 


The Technique of Inventing Policy Alternatives 


There is ground for believing that inventiveness is open to influence 
by the challenges that confront decision-makers. One of the most interest- 
ing and significant questions is the extent to which decision-making can be 
affected by stressing the importance of arriving at “integrative” rather 
than “compromised” results. We speak of a solution as “compromised” 
when the parties can distinctly recognize “who got what,” or didn’t. A 
standard example is splitting the difference between the high and low bids 
in a wage negotiation. There is, however, another type of outcome charac- 
terized by the fact that the parties do not readily identify who “won” or 
“lost.” Such a solution is “integrative.” ** In industrial relations an inte- 
grative solution is sometimes attained in which a new framework of co- 
operation is brought into existence with the result that old points of differ- 
ence are obsolete. New forms of joint management participation, for 
instance, may have the effect of providing a fresh map within which future 
policies can be considered. 

One of the principal merits of the integrative conception is that it acts 
as a continuous challenge to the policy-maker and his advisors. Although 
many situations can be satisfactorily dealt with by compromise, a changing 
context introduces difficulties that may be exacerbated by trying to stay 
inside an older frame of reference and “split the difference” among con- 


8 Mary P. Follett did more than anyone else to articulate this conception, which has been 
highly influential in the theory of administration. 
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tending parties. Hitherto unheard of policy ideas may release creative 
energies by the act of by-passing the formulations of grievance and justifica- 
tion in the ancient context. 


The Technique of Assessing Policy Alternatives 


In the assessment of policy alternatives in the decision process it is 
essential to consider preferences and expectations jointly as well as sepa- 
rately. The “estimation sequence” relevant to the various courses of action 
may be laid out in the imagination of the decision-maker as follows: 


Sequence of policy moves (estimated) 
d = desirability of alternative 
p = probability of alternative 
(each may be given a numerical magnitude) 


Since the order of probability is not always the same as the order of 
desirability, the policy thinker must decide upon a basis for selecting one 
alternative above another when the probability is relatively low. For any 
two alternatives the following estimates are pertinent: 


policy alternative 
maximum immediate gain 
probability of 2 

maximum ultimate gain 
probability of 4 

maximum immediate cost 
probability of 6 

maximum ultimate cost 
probability of 8 


i. 
2 
3. 
4. 
» 5 
6. 
7. 
8. 


se 


One possible rule is to choose the most probable policy that yields the 
most desirability. If something is almost certain to occur this is a sensible 
solution. It is also possible to select the most optimistic possibility, which 
means selecting the policy that could produce the most favorable result. 
If the situation appears to involve not a “choice of evils” but a “choice of 
goods,” optimism may be a convincing rule. A third possibility is the 
pessimistic rule, which considers the least likely expectations and selects 
the least undesirable policies under those circumstances. It is the policy of 
conservatism when much is at stake. Throughout these considerations the 
principal criteria are two: to maximize expected gain; to minimize the 
maximum risk. Within the limits of very extreme contingencies there 
appears to be much room for variation of judgment.’® 

We have been assuming that a numerical magnitude is assigned to 
the preferability and the desirability of policy alternatives, and that a 
general rule is laid down for a run of decisions. What differences appear 
%* A simple introduction is Irwin Bross, Design for Decision (New York: Macmillan Co., 


1953). Technical: Philip M. Morse and George E. Kimball, Methods of Operational 
Research (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1950). 
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when instead of numerical magnitudes or explicit rules the alternatives 
under review are presented concretely in words or in visual media? 

It has been implied in our analysis of decision and can now be made 
explicit that the contextual conception of decision-making is relatively 
flexible in the sense that it is open to modification from start to finish. 
At any step the decision-maker may revert from a consideration of sub- 
contexts to the context as a whole, and re-evaluate the “part” as a result 
of the new look at the “whole.” Although the following sequence of 
deliberation is approximately adhered to in many decisions (with results 
that are worth further investigation) it need not be followed rigidly (and 
perhaps cannot be followed rigidly even when the attempt is made): 


goal clarification 
trend description 
analysis of conditioning factors 
projective estimates 


consideration of alternatives 


The Technique of Commitment: Insight 


All that goes before in the decision process leads up to the final act 
of commitment by the decision-maker to the selection of a policy alterna- 
tive. It is the last step in the “consideration of alternatives,” the phase at 
which thinking stops and the vote is cast. Some procedural questions 
relating to decision can conveniently be discussed in terms of this final and 
“total” commitment of the decision-maker or the entire body of decision- 
makers of a given body politic. 

The final commitment cannot be taken lightly by anyone with a sense 
of responsibility when the values at stake are important. It is no light 
matter to send men to their death in war or to arrive at a judgment whose 
effect is to impoverish an individual or a group. In a democratic system 
of public order the overriding purpose is to maintain a decision process 
in which the opinions and convictions of the community are taken into 
account. 

It is well know to political scientists and jurists that one of the persistent 
characteristics of highly professionalized decision-makers is losing sight of 
the “human” values readily recognized by laymen. A profession is typically 
cultivated by personalities who attach a great deal of importance to the 
manipulation of symbols as an end in itself. We know that many profes- 
sionals have deliberately chosen procedures of self-modification for the 
purpose of keeping “the common touch” and of empathizing with people 
of different cultures and social classes. To what extent are these various 
devices effective? This is a question worth exploring by the use of the ap- 
propriate experimental methods. 
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We may draw a distinction between “procedures of understanding” and 
“procedures of insight.” When the late President Benés of Czechoslovakia 
read novels as a means of keeping in touch with the inner lives of the 
peoples of Europe he was trying to “understand” them by supplementing 
the regular sources of intelligence open to him. An “insight” method is 
a self-observing procedure. It takes the self as a pattern of events among 
events and tries to obtain insight into the factors that tend to mold one’s 
own conduct. The methods may range from such relatively “extensive” 
standpoints of observation as diary notes to such relatively “intensive” 
methods as the use of free-association and interpretation. 

The most distinctive way in which systematic knowledge of human 
affairs enters into the life of society is through the cultivation of insight 
and understanding. We study the sun, moon, and stars, but the solar 
system or the galaxies are not listening to anything we have to say. When 
we study ourselves and report what we have seen the future may be 
modified. It is subject to change because our valuations as well as our 
expectations may be changed. The act of self-observation gives us an 
enlarged capability for changing past routines and striking out along creative 
paths through the world of the future. 


The Technique of Creativity 


The foregoing analysis of the decision process has been emphasizing 


the importance of applying the methods of the behavioral sciences to the 
systematic study of the “procedures” as well as the “content” of decisions. 
The suggestion is that the recent emphasis upon rigorous formalization 
(mathematicalization, automation) has swung the balance too far in one 
direction. The attempt to develop rational mathematical and mechanical 
decision-makers is the most modern version of the historic desire to impose 
detailed codes of conduct upon decision-makers and to prevent them from 
giving full consideration to the possibly unique characteristics of the indivi- 
dual case. Scholars who try to create rational models find that they are 
launching upon a colossal task of specification of “content.” The code or 
the equation or the computing machine applies fixed categories of content 
(preferences) to fixed contingencies. If the task were complete it would 
call for built-in rules for assigning credibility to witnesses, for example, who 
appear before administrative or judicial tribunals. When the experimental 
emphasis shifts toward “procedures” the problem is to discover the effect of 
various techniques of clarifying preferences, estimating the future, inventing 
policy alternatives, and performing the other component activities within 
the decision-making arena. And the aim is not to impose the relationships 
that have prevailed in the past upon the decision-makers of the future, but 
rather to bring to their notice a body of pertinent intelligence capable 
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of enhancing the understanding and insight with which they approach the 
contextual consideration of future problems. 

Let us put in more explicit form some of the lines of promising inquiry 
on decision-making. Since professional political scientists and jurists often 
act in an advisory capacity (combining the intelligence and recommending 
functions) we may appropriately consider the procedures by which a small 
group of advisors makes up its mind. If we begin here we may develop an 
expanding body of knowledge and practice that will eventually be in- 
corporated into the final decision patterns of the body politic. 

Limiting our discussion, then, to the experimental handling of a small 
committee of expert consultants, the following procedures may be adapted 
and modified for experimental purposes: 

At each meeting the first step is (1) to ask each participant to write 
his expectations about the future. The future periods are specified (next 
quarter, for example). Prophecies are asked for (statements of what is 
expected to happen when). Predictions are called for (statements of what 
is expected under various contingencies; “if” predictions). The policy 
moves of a given body politic are to be specified (military, economic, 
diplomatic, ideological). Besides filling out the “forms” on the above 
points each consultant is invited to add whatever remarks he cares to make. 

At this point (2) the expectations of the individual experts, which are 
filed privately in advance of the meeting, are consolidated by the staff 
of the committee into a picture of the main lines of anticipated develop- 
ment. The picture is projected by charts, diagrams, film strips, dramas, 
and other means of communication, whose role is ultimately to be investi- 
gated in detail. The resulting images of the future are brought to the 
focus of attention of the group as a whole. The consultants engage in 
detailed discussion of the projections and the proceedings are recorded for 
future analysis. When the discussion is concluded the consultants prepare 
privately another statement of their expectations. 

Next (3) the attention of the committee is called to new reports and 
interpretations. (The impact of permitting discussion at this stage may be 
investigated or that of asking for private revisions of estimate.) 

After the first meeting of the committee the members can be provided 
with reports on their past predictions and on subsequent events. They then 
(4) discuss the inferences that led them to make the original prophecies 
and predictions. 

It is clear that participants will learn a great deal about themselves. 
At the same time those who listen to advice will become more familiar 
with the peculiarities of “the person as an instrument of prediction.” 
It will be possible to advance the science of decision-making by ascertaining 
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the influence of “traits” of the decision-maker or “procedures of delibera- 
tion” upon the outcome. 

The basic design of the situation just outlined can be adapted to the 
special problems of committees whose problem is “specification,” “inven- 
tion” or “evaluation” of alternatives. 


Introducing the Machine 


Although it is important to redress the emphasis in the study of decision 
processes toward “procedures” rather than exhaustive rules of “content,” 
the time is approaching when machines will be sufficiently well developed 
to make it practicable for trial runs to be carried out in which human 
decision-makers and robots are pitted against one another. When ma- 
chines are more perfect a bench of judicial robots, for example, can be 
constructed. The machine would apply a system of “weights” to allegations 
of fact made by parties to a controversy, and also to the justifications ad- 
vanced in support of the claims put forward by participants. Litigation can 
proceed by counsel for the plaintiff and the defendant pressing buttons that 
translate their cases into the physical signs built into the machine. Many 
results would be “no decision.”” However, the machine could be designed 
to settle a controversy of this kind with a “random” operation (by lot). 

One policy question concerning a perfected decision machine is whether 
to trust the randomness of the automatic gadget or the randomness that 
can be appealed to when the members (or representatives) of a group have 
come to a stalemate. No doubt friends of freedom will differ on the issue, 
one side contending that the act of arranging for the machine to operate 
according to a system of weights approved at a referendum election provides 
ample guarantee that power is shared in the body politic, while the other 
side argues that freedom consists in retaining the role of deciding in 
concrete cases when a stalemate is to be recognized and whether or not to 
throw dice. 

Preliminary try-outs of decision machines built according to various 
formal specifications can be made in relation to selected administrative 
or judicial tribunals. The Supreme Court might be chosen for the purpose. 
It is a challenging task for legal historians to assist in constructing a robot 
whose weights would give substantially the same result as those produced 
by the Court at various periods. The task would not be too difficult for 
some justices on some issues. But a robot facsimile of the less repetitive 
members of the Court would provide a genuine challenge to the engineers. 

As a means of enabling the community to develop a rational consensus 
on whether to use robots or not, the machines could be tried out con- 
currently while the Court, for example, is making up its mind on con- 
temporary controversies. Without giving publicity to the results in advance 
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of decision the machine could be used to try the issue in advance and to 
predict the result. In this way the engineering problems in the creation of 
judicial robots could be kept up-to-date. 

In the meanwhile, before robots have been developed to the necessary 
pitch of technical perfection, there will be ample room for research on 
discretion and especially upon relationships pertinent to extending the 
role of insight and understanding. Even in an automatizing world some 
top-level choices must be made. In that sense at least discretion is here to 
stay. 





THE CAPACITY TO GOVERN * 


ELpon L. JoHNSON 
President, University of New Hampshire 


HE MEN’S souls tried in Thomas Paine’s day were not found want- 
[ine but in our day they have found their match. This is the time to 
try men’s will to survive. This is the time to test their humanity and 
to contest their sanity. This is the time to reflect on whether sages or 
madmen have produced what Sir Winston Churchill recently called this 
“hideous epoch.” The world in which men have so long thrown stones 
has itself become the glass house, in which we stoically await the shatter. 
This is a bad time to be a political scientist. The physicist is alarmed 
at what he has done, the political scientist at what he has been unable to 
do. Just when the humanists have persuaded us to join the old lady in 
taking Carlyle’s advice on the universe—to accept it!—the scientists 
threaten to take it away. 

To the perturbations caused by Spengler and Toynbee and the atomic 
scientists, now comes Walter Lippmann with the vigorous charge that we 
have lost, or are losing, the capacity to govern, which means our capacity 
to shape our own destiny. To this we may add the voice of the disillu- 
sioned citizen whose universal lament is, “What can I do—I as one of 
160,000,000?” And we may also add, on the domestic scene, the recent 
and persistently hopeful experiments to dismantle Washington, the federal 
system, the executive, the treaty-making power, the income tax, and even 
the Bill of Rights. Reflecting the times more hopefully than these contribu- 
tions to our inability, or unwillingness, to govern, Arthur Krock was able 
to report in January, in a delightful phrase, the administration is returning 
to “the larger federalism.” ? In other words, if government is a necessary 
evil, much evil still seems to be necessary. One is no longer engaging in 
flamboyant rhetoric when he says that man not only cannot control his 
future except through his capacity to govern but that he otherwise literally 
has no future. 

The capacity to govern depends not only on political forms and institu- 
tions, as political scientists are prone to overemphasize, but also on that 
pervasive something which lies between institutions — that force which 
holds the institutional spheres in their orbits. Democracy is interstitial as 
well as institutional. To the interstices, as much as to institutional forms 
and extensible federalism, we must look for the answers to the questions: 
how did our national government spread over a vast continent and remain 


* Presidential address delivered at the 8th annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest Politi- 
cal Science Association by Professor Johnson, then Dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Oregon. 


New York Times, January 9, 1955, p. E3. 
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democratic? How did it spread over the whole gamut of national life and 
remain untyrannical? Looking at our original republican institutions, but 
making no allowance for our democratic interstices, John Randolph of Roa- 


noke said in 1822: 


When I hear of settlements at Council Bluffs, and of bills for taking possession of the 

mouth of the Columbia River, | turn — not a deaf ear, but an ear of a different sort, to 
the sad vaticinations of what is to happen in the length of time — believing, as I do, that 
no government extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific can be fit to govern me or those 
whom I represent. There is death in the pot, compound it how you will.” 
But the “common feeling and the common interest with the governed” 
which Randolph thought indispensable, yet impossible, did emerge. It 
sprang from the westering, equalitarian, pluralistic American background, 
which bolstered the capacity to govern and enabled nationalism and democ- 
racy to thrive side by side. 

But today the interstitial fabric is frayed and flapping in conspicuous 
places. The governmental climate is allegedly turning frigid. While neither 
sharing all this gloom nor despairing of the future, I do wish to comment, 
first, on three seriously debilitating influences on the capacity to govern 
and, then, on some institutional implications. 

The first debilitating influence is doctrinal commitment — that holding 
to theoretical views so tenaciously that they cannot be re-examined, they 
cannot be compromised, they cannot be challenged. They are oblivious to 
facts, impenetrable to reason. They cannot hear; they can only be heard. 
They have ready-made, die-cast answers. These are either the fossil re- 
mains of bygone thought or the reflexes of current fears, or both. This is 
obviously not the stuff of which democratic politics is made. It rules out 
genuine deliberation. It makes traitors of adversaries. It offers perpetual 
temptation to change the rules of the game so as to exclude the other half 
of the players. 

Intractable doctrinal commitment today takes on two shapes, one for 
the foreign sphere and one for the domestic. The commitment to anti- 
communism is not surprising in our clash of ideologies, unrivaled since the 
French and American Revolutions and perhaps, indeed, since the religious 
wars. The provocation is sufficient. Alarms and precautions are justified. 
But completely fixed, doctrinaire policies run the serious risk of guarantee- 
ing us precisely what we most want to avoid — doing so by insisting that 
tyranny wears only one cloak, that negotiation is appeasement, that coexist- 
ence is worse than no existence, and that war, being unpreventable, should 
be preventive. 

It requires no demonstration that too much of this doctrinal rigidity 
has often put our diplomacy in a straightjacket, our civil servants in leading 


? Quoted in Russell Kirk, Randolph of Roanoke (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1951), p. 28. 
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strings, our countrymen in fear, and our allies in jeopardy. In fact, as for 
some of our so-called allies, this kind of categorical politics has made bed- 
fellows not merely strange, but unembraceable. It has made possible only 
one answer to proposed change — No. It has scattered white crosses at our 
most dangerous political intersection — the accidental point of coincidence 
of opinion with the line of the Communist party, however wide the angle 
of intersection. The term “anti-anti-Communist,” therefore, has become a 
spit on which to roast political carcasses — whether furious lions or shorn 
lambs is irrelevant. 

The capacity to govern depends on the law of the situation, not on an 
immutable doctrine. It depends on what should be platitudinous by now: 
an analysis of the facts, a receptivity to debate, a willingness to concede, an 
examination of the alternatives, a making of choice, and as The Federalist 
said, the “tendency to produce a good administration.” * It possesses the 
flexibility to perceive the danger presented at home, no less than abroad, 
by the misguided zealot who sets out, in the words from Darkness at Noon, 
“to sacrifice lambs so that no more lambs may be slaughtered” and “to strip 
himself of every scruple in the name of higher scrupulousness.”* “Safety 
from external danger,” Hamilton wrote, “is the most powerful director of 
national conduct . . . the continual effort and alarm attendant on a state 
of continual danger, will compel nations the most attached to liberty to 
resort for repose and security to institutions which have a tendency to 
destroy their civil and political rights. To be more safe, they at length 
become willing to run the risk of being less free.” ® 

In the domestic sphere, therefore, we have a related phenomenon, the 
anti-government dogma. It wants power to dismantle government. It asks 
government to cease, not to serve. It has antipathy to anything public, 
except the police and the military. It refers to government as “they” rather 
than “we.” It thrusts aside identification with government even when gov- 
ernmental power is won. This current paralysis, claiming too little for 
government, is perhaps a natural antidote to those external ideologies 
which claim too much. Therefore, government, however controlled, has 
been envisaged as a tyrant to poison, a corrosive to neutralize, an evil to 
abhor. The revulsion against omnipotent communism has been misplaced: 
against government rather than against omnipotence. So the New Radicals, 
like the old Bolsheviks, gleefully anticipate the withering away of the state. 
As the old was to be classless, so the new is to be taxless. If this were 
merely a tactic to defeat particular policies, it would not so much matter. 
But it is, again, a rigid, purblind doctrinal commitment, as shown by the 


* The Federalist (New York: The Modern Library, 1937), p. 491. 


“Arthur Koestler, Darkness at Noon (New York: The New American Library Signet 
Books, 1948), p. 109. 


5 The Federalist, p. 42. 
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illogical alacrity with which the same persons so fondly embrace the mili- 
tary and endow it with all the virtues so disappointingly lacking in civil 
government. Yet, as Ortega y Gasset remarks, militarization is bureaucracy 
raised to the second power.® 

The destructive part of all this is the weakening of the public processes 
we must all use to achieve common purposes, and the enfeeblement of that 
“pure dynamism — the will to do something in common,” which Ortega 
says is the essence of the state.’ This puts a strain on the only human way 
of translating private desires into public satisfactions. This is the Supreme 
Subversion of our time. The danger is a swing of the pendulum to inca- 
pacity for what the times clearly require, as Napoleonic England quailed 
at the tyranny across the Channel, enfolded herself in paralyzing fear, and 
hibernated and hesitated for more than a generation. In Lippmann’s phrase, 
“It will not do to think poorly of the politicians and to talk with bated 
breath about the voter.” ® So it will not do to think poorly of government 
and to talk with bated breath about security and welfare. 

The second interference with the capacity to govern is the destruction 
of confidence. It is fitting that the New Tories be reminded by the Old 
Whig, Edmund Burke, that no men can act in concert unless they act 
with confidence.® In other words, no man can put together the bricks of 
concerted action without the mortar of confidence. And never before were 
more and sturdier structures needed. But at this critical juncture we face 
a loss of confidence not in policy but in politics, not in decisions but in 
institutions, not in specific ends but in general means, not in particular 
men but in government —in all the techniques of action in concert. 
Burke’s admonition applies no less to action in concert for security, the 
most rudimentary of public needs. Those vicious, indiscriminate attacks 
which poison the wellsprings of government cannot add sweetness to the 
waters of security. The first casualty is the confidence upon which demo- 
cratic processes depend. The first casualty is the power to govern. Yet, 
Madison said: “Energy in government is essential to that security against 
external and internal danger . . . which enter[s] into the very definition of 
good government.” 1° 

In a government increasingly dependent on expertness, confidence is 
especially undermined by attacks on knowledge and on those who possess 
it. To govern is to choose, to choose is to reason, to reason is to learn and 


* The Revolt of the Masses (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1932), p. 133. 
" Ibid., p. 176. 


® Walter Lippmann, “The Decline of Western Democracy,” The Atlantic, 195 (February, 
1955), p. 31. 


°R. J. S. Hoffman and Paul Levack (eds.), Burke’s Politics: Selected Writings and 
Speeches (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949), p. 41. 


” The Federalist, p. 227. 
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know. Government is not only a continuum of choices but of choices 
authorized as public replacements of otherwise private decisions. It is pred- 
icated on knowing — knowing the public interest, knowing the best tech- 
nique, knowing the alternatives and probable consequences. And those 
who are employed because they know, those who are entrusted with re- 
sponsibility because they can find out, cannot act in our behalf if they are 
badgered and intimidated. If we have any doubt about the whirlwind we 
may reap, the answer was supplied in the experience of the Nazi Wilhelm- 
strasse. That experienced old bureaucracy gave up trying to supply knowl- 
edge and expertise. It fell back on callow caution, supine submission, and 
stratagems not to serve but to survive.’! This same instinct to survive, this 
same timidity, is being aroused today by men caught in the backlash of 
their own whips. What they decry, an indolent, resourceless bureaucracy, 
they have in a measure made inescapable. They have, in some high places, 
dethroned the power to govern and enthroned the will to survive. 

If there is any hope of having a public service which is resourceful, 
alive, and conscientious, it rests on security, yes — not on security such as 
the Nazis provided for many years while it suited their purposes — but on 
security of conscience, conviction, and expression; security in the right to 
be wrong in restrospect when the former state of knowledge yielded no 
better prospect; and security in not being held to a degree of precision 
inconsistent with the subject matter. 

The third interference with the capacity to govern is the suppression 
of silence’? and the tyranny of words — the crashing dissonance of irre- 
pressible voices, the montage of endless pictures, the deluge of printed 
words, by radio, by television, by the press. Also, there are the ingenious 
means of making men talk when they pray to be silent, making them 
incriminate themselves, divulge their private convictions, and answer ques- 
tions the mere publicizing of which casts calculated doubt and suspicion — 
without counsel, without charges, without courts — for the arena entertain- 
ment of more millions than the circusing Caesars could have imagined. 
The suppression of silence has become an art, both entertaining and ter- 
rifying, in the studio, in the prison cell, in the committee room, in the 
U.S.S.R., and in the U.S.A. In the welter of words and pictures, the rele- 
vant becomes obscured, the public more eclipsed, and the ventriloquist 
voice which began as a passive informant for the public is now stridently 
speaking unmistakably as the public. The mobility of words has by no 
means assured mobility of thought or agility of government. Above gov- 


See Paul Seabury, The Wilhelmstrasse: A Study of German Diplomats Under the Nazi 
Regime (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1954). 


The phrase “the mechanical suppression of silence” was used by Pierre Emmanuel in 
“What Have I to Defend?,” Confluence, I (1952), 8. 
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ernment hovers a great brooding presence, sometimes of unclear image, 
always of unknown significance. 

Yet government is so dependent at all stages on communication that in 
one sense the capacity to govern is the capacity to communicate. Suffice it 
to ask, if you were the Plato of a new Republic, how would you, in the 
justice of the division of labor, provide this life-blood of the body politic? 
Would you, by coincidence, merely describe what you daily witness? 

It is significant that in Dante’s allegorical classic, the Sowers of Discord 
and the builder of the Tower of Babel share adjacent abominations, one 
just within and one just without the central pit of the Inferno. There they 
suffer the unspeakable fate they have earned on earth—the Sowers of 
Discord for destroying mankind’s mutual confidence, and the builder of 
the Tower of Babel for depriving man of a common language. What worse 
sin than the disruption of man’s understanding of and affection for his 
fellow man? What greater need than a removal of the barriers to human 
communication? 

Now suppose we were to supply all the remedies for these defects and 
debilities. Would the capacity to govern thereby acquire the vigor de- 
manded in our time? With these alone, no. The task is too great. Never 
before was so much entrusted to government, nor so much incapable of 
solution except through public means on a national or international scale — 
social amelioration and international accommodation. Government is in- 
creasingly militarized out of atomic fear, internationalized out of hope for 
peace, and socialized out of hunger for welfare. 

It is clear, therefore, that the capacity to govern must be liberated in 
many places where suppressed, and generated in some places where unper- 
ceived. But it is also clear that this is only one side of the equation. The 
other is responsibility — the reciprocal of the capacity to govern. To find 
a solution, both sides of the equation must be regarded. The capacity side 
cannot be changed without changing the responsibility side. Without the 
capacity, there is nothing to be responsible for. Or, putting it differently, 
the removal of the debilities and the patching up of the interstices can 
create an indispensable moral responsibility, but to moral responsibility 
must be added political responsibility and to interstitial reform must be 
added institutional reform. If we are to restore that confidence which 
will facilitate, rather than impair, concerted action, government must be 
accountable. To distrust responsible government is not to escape power 
but merely to leave it to unaccountable people. 

The capacity to govern, in other words, has its limits. Paradoxically, 
we need the capacity, yet we fear it. We must enlarge, yet limit; we must 
extend, yet control. Government is so necessary that we can only improve, 
not abandon — control, not dismantle. But apparently this is a question 
many political scientists do not worry about. Control will take care of itself 
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by the abracadabra of affixing the adjective “public” to the enterprise. All 
can be left to the contesting of political parties and pressure groups. All 
can be left to the reciprocal checking of public and private, to the pluralism 
of society, and to the checks and balances with which our government is so 
lavishly endowed. This dependence on fortuitous and interstitial safe- 
guards is valid so far as it goes, but I for one cannot believe it goes far 
enough. For the ultimate control, the last line of defense before total 
collapse — for the last extremity, yes— we must depend on Burke’s 
“wisdom of the species” and on Hamilton’s “spirit of the people.” But life 
and government are filled with needs, and needs for controls, short of the 
last extremity. Cicero said Julius Caesar did not know what he would do 
next. “For Caesar is no less under the control of general circumstances than 
we are under the control of Caesar.” 1% This is not only discomforting as- 
surance, but also the source of complete unpredictability, and hence 
tyranny, in government. 

Contrary to some learned reassurances, government surely cannot go 
right on getting bigger and bigger without danger. Surely the size of an 
organization does something to its employees, its services, and its mecha- 
nisms of control. The stock remedy is, of course, the addition of more tiers, 
more echelons, building the pyramid higher and conveniently keeping the 
constituent units at what is overconfidently called “optimum size.” But I 
should like to advance a countervailing proposition: that for every such 
gain there is a loss, whether proportional I do not know, but a loss in 
communication and a change in control. The more miles an impulse 
travels, the more loss in transmission. Behemoth requires not only bone 
structure, but circulatory, respiratory, and nervous systems. My plea is that 
we not simply rely on glandular enlargement. It results in obesity. 

Let me be more specific. Let me make the point by an extreme example. 
Suppose the national government should find itself, for whatever reason 
(let’s say a monopoly of peacetime atomic power), in possession of pro- 
ductive facilities and services manned by six million new employees — six 
million more than the present two million, scattered across the land, doing 
work indispensable to the economy. If this seems too far-fetched, let me 
remind you that this is our accurate counterpart of the position the British 
government has been in since 1945. Now, how could we best go about 
organizing and administering this new Leviathan? 

A gigantic paradox would appear at once: the Leviathan must be con- 
trolled and kept responsible or all the gains of public organization are 
brought to naught, yet meticulous control cannot be exercised without 
creating a clumsy juggernaut which would crush out the function so hope- 
fully assumed. Controls tend to be self-defeating. The only way to resolve 


3 Offices, Essays, and Letters (London and New York: Everyman’s Library, J. M. Dent & 
Sons and E. P. Dutton & Co., 1949), p. 318. 
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the paradox is fairly clear, however. Since we must control, but not in 
such detail as to constitute interference, we are left to invent controls 
effective at the critical points but not operative in myriad details. This 
applies to legislative control over the executive, and to internal management 
in the executive itself. Only by devising controls of this character can the 
subsidiary parts of the gargantuan organization have that freedom which 
evokes resourcefulness and creativity, either from top managers or ordinary 
employees. Only in this way can the power to govern be assured of attain- 
ing the purposes of the governed. 

In being inventive, we must also be experimental. We must ask some 
unorthodox questions and try some untried answers. As someone has 
fittingly said, man is amazingly inventive and also amazingly patient in 
suffering his own inventions. Look, for example, at how politically un- 
resourceful we as a people have been and how enslaved to the pattern 
of the federal constitution and the national government. In our forty-eight 
experimental plots, we have acted as if we had only the seed of separated 
powers, the nutriment of self-sufficiency, and the measuring rod of military 
efficiency and business profitability. We might, instead, mix the stock, 
breed hybrids, import new varieties, try grafting, and even inject hormones 
when we have become wise enough. 

Among the questions we need to ask are these: 

How much should we depend on formal as against informal control? 
On the revolution of Wilson’s forms or on the evolution of party responsi- 
bility, for example? Or on the issuance of formal public orders by a 
department head as against his “influence” in subtler ways, off the record 
and behind the scenes? 

What degrees of autonomy should various functions enjoy (certainly not 
all alike)? Vis-a-vis the executive, what ones should be insulated and what 
ones integrated? It is not so simple as merely saying the quasi-judicial 
should be insulated. Can any service functions be excluded from, and any 
cultural functions included in, the tight mesh of central intelligence and 
planning? Can executive control in certain areas be as remote, yet as vital, 
as the executive wants the legislature to be in dealing with the executive? 
Can some agencies operate with such autonomy as to be bound by none of 
the customary controls except original appointments, annual reporting, and 
periodic review by special commissions? There must be some limit to 
planning the infinite with finite minds. 

What techniques will yield the proper degree of control? At the na- 
tional level, for example, are there alternatives to day-to-day depart- 
mental control in all matters? Is there a place for a presidential or 
secretarial veto of administrative action in an otherwise autonomous 
executive agency — the power to say no in a broader public interest but 
not the power to substitute different policy? Or, in other cases, a place 
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for policy substitution in rare instances of great national importance, where 
certain broad standards have been ignored or violated? Or what use can 
be made of general autonomy limited by the exercise of unusually critical 
power only through implementing or effectuating action at another level? 

What means can be found for anchoring control outside government as 
well as within? Can the groups served by government be harnessed in such 
a way as to exercise control, or to warn others when it is necessary? 

How can employee confidence and creativity be evoked rather than 
suppressed, stimulated rather than benumbed? Here is a high water-table 
which if properly tapped would make green many an arid plain. Here is 
a source of internal control and strength too often leaching away, untapped 
and unnoticed. And let’s be candid, no apologia from political scientists 
can blink the fact that there is an awesome erosion of superb talents by 
governmental organization — a constant war of attrition between the chain 
of command and the insights, intelligence, and initiative of governmental 
personnel. 

Are there other organizational devices at our disposal for control? I 
have brashly asked by implication whether, regardless of size and regardless 
of atomic-age implications, we must cast everything into a single mold and 
a single hierarchy, neatly pyramided up to the chief executive? Also, how 
about finding something between the insufficient states and the “larger 
federalism” —let’s say “a somewhat larger regionalism,” self-sustaining 
regional corporations, or other regional devolution? Perhaps there are still 
fresher ways of forestalling the Colossus without sacrificing the capacity 
for responsible government. Can’t we find out more about the relation of 
size and independence to efficiency, esprit de corps, and internal com- 
munication, on the hypothesis that they are significantly related? 

Finally, to maintain control, how much should be published and how 
much kept secret? This is a problem of mounting significance, exacerbated 
by undue fear of treason and by undue confidence in experts. Yet it is 
obviously folly to talk of control by agencies and men who are deprived of 
essential information. What should be made known to the public, to the 
Congress, to the President, and to his subordinates merely again asks what 
kind of control is appropriate at each of these levels and what kind of 
responsibility each has to the others, and ultimately to the public. The 
atomic age pushes government to the dramatic last extremity: the total 
capacity to act faces the superlative need for responsibility. This ultimate 
confrontation cannot be resolved in secrecy. 

However these questions are answered, they can be answered only for 
particular times in particular cases. As the capacity to govern expands, 
spheres of power and relations between spheres must be redefined. The 
essential requirement is that control or responsibility must be exercised only 
at the appropriate level, which is that level where there is, or can be, 
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knowledge commensurate with the power — the more general the knowl- 
edge, the broader the control, the rarer its use, and the more extreme and 
conclusive its effect (the test will be how little is done in practice as 
compared with how much is possible in theory); and the more detailed the 
knowledge, the more specific the control, the commoner its use, and the 
more adaptable its effect. As we invent these devices and find these 
balances, we can aggressively exercise the capacity to govern, confidently 
freed from attempting no good out of fear of some evil. 

These are things we need to know more about. We need some fresh 
thought and new experience. Mindful of Ortega’s warning, political 
scientists, who have already learned too much from the military, should 
find it worthy of their best efforts to assist in devising means of keeping 
the increasing demands on civil government from making it also a bu- 
reaucracy raised to the second power. The end is not the capacity to 
govern, but the capacity to govern well, to govern democratically, to elicit 
the best that men have to offer, and to preserve the essential areas of free- 
dom and choice. 

If the restoration of the capacity to govern depends, then, on a restora- 
tion of confidence in concerted action, there is one other requirement: 
government must be directed toward ends which command and maintain 
confidence. This is the origin of loyalty. Loyalty is won, not commanded. 
It is deserved, not required. Citizens are tied to democracy by their own 
participation in a common enterprise dedicated to consuming ideals. And 
it is the shabbiest and most defeatist view of human nature which asks us 
to mimic blindly the kind of loyalty demanded by our ideological enemies. 

The strongest answer to our ideological competitors is the demonstration 
that democracy’s capacity to govern can outstrip any other system in what- 
ever humane goals are professed — not because democracy demands more, 
but because it elicits more. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
James Bryce wrote in The American Commonwealth, in 1894, that public 
opinion “is not the product of any one class, and is unwilling to recognize 
classes at all, for it would stand self-condemned as un-American if it 
did.” ** So far as I know, this is Bryce’s only anticipation and use of our 
brightest stereotype, “un-American.” But what a quaint conception! To 
be un-American was to recognize classes. “Citizens generally,” he wrote, 
“. .. are convinced that the interests of all classes are substantially the 
same and that justice is the highest of those interests.” ** While Karl Marx 
was writing about the classless society as a dream, westering America was 
making it a reality. This, at least, will give the Soviet Ministry of Con- 
venient History a small chore to demonstrate that the Russian Revolution 
really preceded the American! This suggests an obvious challenge: whether 


(3d ed.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1904) II, 368. 
¥ Ibid., p. 369. 
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we cannot best combat un-Americanism by outclassing the classlessness 
of the U.S.S.R., doing so, in Bryce’s language, with “equality, open competi- 
tion, [and] a fair field to everybody.” 1 This is worthy of loyalty, a posi- 
tive loyalty, with a hand to the humane and a heel upon the misanthropic. 

How men come by government — compact, natural law, convention — 
does not matter. The obvious fact is that their association, the relations of 
man to man, impose obligations and restraints. Immanuel Kant said, “Two 
matters fill me with ever-renewed wonder: the starry heaven above me and 
the moral law within me.” !* Long association leads to the establishment of 
institutions and institutional rules. It leads to a public extension of the 
private individual, to a division of labor, and to officers who eventually 
come to act responsibly in behalf of others. The facilitating and propelling 
agent in such association is mutual confidence. This is what The Federalist 
asserted on different grounds: “The institution of delegated power implies 
that there is a portion of virtue and honor among mankind, which may 
be a reasonable foundation of confidence; and experience justifies the 
theory.” 78 The dissolution of that confidence is a trumpet beyond the 
walls. 

Bryce also warned us not to mistake prosperity for greatness. Whatever 
may be debated as necessary for prosperity, greatness cannot be attained 
in a democratic nation without excellence, vigor, and responsibility in the 
capacity to govern. Man is a political animal. Remove the political, animal 
remains. The animal is humanized and ennobled only by association. We 
shall have reason to rejoice when citizens recognize it as their mission to 
improve government rather than to prevent it; when men elected to public 
office responsibly identify themselves with government and proudly clothe 
themselves with public powers; and when schools, colleges, and universities 
contribute to a public philosophy by making education public in a better 
sense than merely spending public funds or escaping public assessment. 
Then the citizen can become something more than the millionth part of a 
million. Then the irresponsible political mass caused by chance addition 
can be replaced by the responsible commonwealth designed by intelligent 
multiplication. This is the time, therefore, in Bryce’s words, when the 
nation, “seeing nothing but its own triumphs, and hearing nothing but its 
own praises, seems to need a succession of men like the prophets of Israel 
to rouse the people out of their self-complacency, to refresh their moral 
ideals, to remind them that the life is more than meat, and the body more 
than raiment, and that to whom much is given, of them shall much also 
be required.” ?® 


6 Ibid. 

7 Quoted in Introduction, Carl J. Friedrich (ed.), The Philosophy of Kant (New York: 
The Modern Library, 1949), p. xiv. 

* Op. cit., p. 495. 

” Bryce, op. cit., II, 362. 

















IN DEFENSE OF RELATIVISM 


Fetix E. OpPpENHEIM 
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O PLEAD FOR relativism in our time is to attempt to swim against 
[tx current. To subdivide the task, I shall start by pointing out the 

difference between relativism and its contrary, absolutism. I shall 
then give briefly my reasons for holding absolutism to be a mistaken 
epistemological theory, and relativism to be valid. Thirdly, I shall defend 
relativism against the accusation that it tends to undermine democratic 
values. Finally, I shall argue that relativism, on the contrary, can and ought 
to be enlisted in the defense of these values. 


THE MEANING OF RELATIVISM 

What is the thesis of relativism or subjectivism, in contradistinction to 
the philosophy of absolutism or objectivism? 

The essential difference between relativism and absolutism concerns 
the answer to the question whether intrinsic value-judgments'? can be 
scientifically validated. Take the statement: “Killing is evil under all 
circumstances, even when one’s country is under attack.” The absolutist 
claims that such an assertion can be shown to be true or false, either with 
certainty like a theorem of mathematics, or with a high degree of probability 
like a law of physics. Accordingly, the position of the conscientious objector 
is either correct, and demonstrably so, or it can be proved that his valuation 
is mistaken and his refusal to serve in the armed forces morally wrong. 

Relativists deny that intrinsic value-judgments can be true or false, 
claiming that words such as “good,” “desirable,” and “valuable” do not 
designate properties of things or events or actions, but express the speaker’s 
subjective preferences. If A maintains that killing is always wrong and B 
replies that killing is sometimes right, A and B are not making contradictory 
statements but are expressing their respective value-feelings. To persuade 
A to answer the draft call, B may appeal to A emotively or show that A’s 
behavior would lead to consequences which A himself would find dis- 
valuable. But B cannot —so the relativist maintains — prove that A’s 
statement was false (or true), except in the sense that it did not reflect 
accurately A’s preferences. 

Relativism is opposed to value-objectivism, not to objectivism in science. 
If “objectivity” means possibility of objective, i.e., intersubjective, verifica- 
tion, relativism denies the objectivity of intrinsic value-judgments, but not 
the objectivity of empirical statements. A scientific law is generally con- 
Intrinsic value judgments are assertions to the effect that something is good or right or 


valuable in itself or for its own sake. Extrinsic value judgments are statements to 
the effect that something is valuable as a means to something else. 
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sidered objectively valid, not if it is certain (it never is), but if it can be 
asserted with a certain degree of probability on the basis of observational 
data which are public, i.e., in principle accessible to anyone. The sciences 
of psychology, sociology, and history attempt to give objective answers to 
the question why certain persons or groups have committed themselves 
to certain values. Relativism does not question the possibility of explaining 
or giving reasons for people’s valuations; relativism denies the possibility 
of validating or giving grounds for them.? 

Nor do the two philosophies differ as to whether extrinsic value-judg- 
ments can be empirically tested. No objectivist or subjectivist would deny 
that a statement such as: “x is a good (i.e., appropriate) means to the goal 
y” has the same meaning as: “if you do x, y will come about.” 

My guess is that most arguments about “what ought to be” turn out, 
upon closer analysis, to be disagreements as to whether x or y constitutes 
a “better,” i.e., more effective, means to bring about the goal z, which both 
disputants tacitly agree ought to be pursued. Arguments about capitalism 
or socialism, Europe first or Asia first, higher or lower tariffs, and even for 
and against democracy are usually arguments about means or proximate 
goals rather than about ultimate ends; as such they are, in theory at least, 
accessible to empirical investigation.’ 

Relativism is sometimes taken to mean that “values are relative” in 
the sense of being culture-bound. Everybody is a relativist in this sense, 
because everybody knows that different cultures have adopted different 
moral or aesthetic standards. 

There are those who think that absolutists and relativists necessarily 
differ as to what is to be deemed good or right or beautiful. As a matter of 
historical fact, almost every political and ethical doctrine has been adopted 
by both objectivists and subjectivists. Logically, there is no necessary con- 
nection between any particular value-judgment and either absolutism or 
relativism. Thus, from reading or hearing statements such as: “Security is 
more important (or valuable) than liberty” — or vice versa — there is no 
way of inferring whether its author is an absolutist or a relativist. Ab- 
solutism and relativism are epistemological theories about the logical status 


? Contrary to widespread belief, there is no connection between value-relativism and the 
theory of relativity, except that the same word happens to occur in both. Einstein’s 
denial of absolute time and space (motion being relative to some system of reference) 
does not imply any doubt as to the objective validity of physical laws. Subjectivism 
as to values and objectivism as to science are perfectly compatible. 


* According to J. Roland Pennock, relativists claim “that the statement ‘Democracy is 
good’ is meaningless because the whole question at issue is meaningless.” Liberal 
Democracy: Its Merits and Prospects (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1950), p. 53, n. 33. 
“Democracy is good” is an instrumental value judgment, herice an empirical state- 
ment; it asserts that democratic institutions are necessary to promoting certain goals, 
e.g., individual self-realization. Even if “Democracy is good” were an intrinsic value- 
judgment, relativists would not consider it “meaningless” or unimportant, but merely 
unverifiable. 
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of intrinsic value-judgments in general, not ethical theories about what 
particular things are to be valued or what particular actions ought to be 
done. Absolutism and relativism belong to the methodology of the social 
sciences rather than to ethics and politics. 


THE VALIDITY OF RELATIVISM 


I am not presuming to resolve in these few pages the age-old controversy 
between absolutism and relativism. This, however, can be said without 
undue simplification: all objectivists fall within two categories, intuitionists 
and naturalists. 

Intuitionists — in the broadest sense — hold that those intrinsic value- 
judgments which they claim to be valid are valid either because they cor- 
respond to such abstract entities as Justice or Beauty or Goodness which 
are accessible to those who are attuned to the realm of ideas, or because 
these are the norms of “natural law” which must be accepted as divine 
revelations and commands; or because they can be intuited by a sixth 
sense, the moral one; or because they constitute “self-evident truths.” 
Relativists retort that all such alleged sources of valuational and moral 
knowledge are purely subjective. Suppose both the conscientious objector 
and the would-be draftee appeal to Platonic ideas or to religious inspiration 
or to moral insight. With the help of what scientific criterion could we 
decide whose belief is valid and whose action is right? As to “self- 
evidence,” we know from the history of science that the feeling of certainty 
has often been treacherous, and that even the “self-evident” axioms of 
Euclidean geometry may be replaced by alternative axiomatic systems. 

Naturalism is a nineteenth and twentieth-century version of objectivism. 
Naturalists believe that normative. statements can be either empirically 
verified or derived from empirical laws. It is common knowledge that 
one cannot deduce what ought to be from what is. Yet the temptation 
seems irresistible to prove what we should do by reference to evolution,* 
or to the law that societies tend to maintain their structure, or to the fact 
that most cultures disapprove of incest —as if this proved that incest is 
objectively evil.® 


*George G. Simpson’s The Meaning of Evolution (New York: Mentor Books, 1951) 
provides a recent illustration: “As a first proposition of evolutionary ethics derived 
from specifically human evolution, it is submitted that promotion of knowledge is 
essentially good.” (P. 158. Italics supplied.) The author then refers to “another 
human evolutionary characteristic, that of high individualization. From this relation- 
ship arises the ethical judgment that it is good, right, and moral to recognize the 
integrity and dignity of the individual and to promote the realization or fulfillment of 
individual capacities.” (P. 159.) 


5 Pennock tries to prove the value of democracy by combining naturalistic and intuition- 
istic arguments: “. .. normal people who are fully aware of what is involved would 
make the judgment ‘Democracy is good.’ In our view, this would express the 
inescapable imperative of the practical reason.” Pennock, op. cit. p. 53. Italics 
supplied. 
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The alleged empirical laws which naturalists take as basis for their 
norms often turn out to be themselves normative statements in disguise. 
Catch-all expressions such as “human nature” function as cover-ups. For 
example, that tyranny is evil is “derived” from the “law” that tyranny is 
contrary to human nature (even though there are tyrants as well as people 
ruled by tyrants). Yet there is no empirical evidence which could either 
confirm or refute this “law,” because the concept of human nature has no 
empirical meaning. To argue that tyranny is evil “because” it is contrary to 
human nature is not to derive a norm from a fact but to use two different 
metaphors to express one’s disapproval of tyranny.® 

If value-judgments are so often made under the guise of factual state- 
ments, it is because to do so is a most effective persuasive device which often 
deceives speaker as well as listener. Relativism emphasizes the distinction 
between the cognitive and the emotive functions of language. Intrinsic 
value-judgments belong to the latter category; they reflect the speaker’s 
valuations and serve to influence and to direct the listener’s behavior. 
Whatever their grammatical form, they have no cognitive status.’ 


RELATIVISM Is Not “SuBVERSIVE” 


Absolutists often adopt another line of attack against their relativist 
foes; they brand relativism as socially harmful if not outright subversive. 
Even if this were the case, this would obviously be no objection against the 
validity of the relativist thesis. To argue this way would be like questioning 
the validity of nuclear physics by pointing to the H-bomb. 

I myself would fall into a similar trap were I to say that relativism must 
be beneficial because it is true. While I share J. S. Mill’s high regard for 
the propagation of knowledge, I realize that this endeavor may come into 
conflict with other social goals which I consider at least as important or 
even more desirable. 

To claim that relativism is harmful makes no sense unless one specifies: 
harmful to the pursuit of what goal? Curiously, but not surprisingly, ab- 
solutists tend to consider relativism incompatible with whatever goals they 
adjudge demonstrably valuable. Thus value-absolutists who are also politi- 
cal absolutists (i.e., who claim that the values underlying political abso- 
lutism are the “true” values) maintain that relativism is dangerous because 
it promotes democratic values. Absolutists who believe that the democratic 


* Simpson, op. cit., p. 161, adopts the same line of reasoning: “Responsibility is rooted 
in the true nature of man... . It cannot be rejected or unconditionally handed over 
to others. To attempt to do so is ethically wrong.” How can it be wrong (or right) 
to attempt to do something which cannot be done? Clearly, all three sentences 
express, in different terms, the author’s disapproval of shirking responsibility. Cf. 
also the italicized words in footnote 5. 

* Perhaps the most authoritative exposition of value relativism is Charles L. Stevenson, 
Ethics and Language (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944). Cf. also Alfred J. 
Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic (2d ed.; London: V. Gollancz, 1946), ch. VI. 
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way of life can be proved to be the best often hold that a subjectivist cannot 
be a “true” democrat. 

The latter thesis is based on arguments such as the following: if good 
and evil is not a matter of objective knowledge, then everything is a matter 
of indifference. The relativist must therefore be tolerant of every ethical 
viewpoint, even of doctrines which command the overthrow of democracy. 
Or still worse: if there is no justice, it does not matter how one acts; so one 
may just as well climb on the bandwagon. Thus relativism becomes akin to 
nihilism, cynicism, and opportunism.® 

Actually, it is not relativism but a certain naturalistic brand of abso- 
lutism which leads to such conclusions. If what is considered just in a 
given society determines what is just in that society, then apartheid is 
demonstrably as just in South Africa as segregation is unjust in certain 
parts of the United States, while in other sections where opinion on racial 
issues is divided everyone may do as he pleases. 

Relativism is an epistemological theory which denies that anything can 
be shown to be intrinsically good or bad —or indifferent. The relativist 
theory that science cannot determine whether racial discrimination is 
intrinsically just or unjust also denies the status of a scientific statement 
to the view that discrimination is right here and wrong there, or that it is 
neither right nor wrong. A relativist may, without inconsistency, favor 
discrimination or equality, and practice intolerance, tolerance, or over- 
tolerance.°® 

At this point, absolutists are likely to shift the argument from the 
logical to the psychological level and maintain that it is psychologically 
impossible to commit oneself whole-heartedly to any set of values unless 
one is convinced that it corresponds to the objectively valuable.?° This 
thesis can easily be refuted by the evidence of the history of ideas. For 
example, while it is true that in England and the United States liberalism 
and even socialism have traditionally been linked to the value-absolutism 
of Protestantism and natural law, in continental Europe these same ideas 


5 “If our principles have no other support than our blind preferences, everything a man is 
willing to dare will be permissible. The contemporary rejection of natural right leads 
to nihilism — nay, it is identical with nihilism.” Leo Strauss, Natural Right and 
History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 5. 


*John H. Hallowell, in The Moral Foundations of Democracy (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954), pp. 74-80, repeats his earlier thesis that liberalism, because it 
adopted positivism and relativism, became responsible for the rise of totalitarianism. 
“For how can you condemn a tyrant as unjust when you have purged the word justice 
from your vocabulary?” Main Currents in Modern Political Thought (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1950), p. 326. You can; relativism denies the possibility of value 
groundings, not of value commitments. 


* “Once we realize that the principles of our actions have no other support than our 
blind choice, we really do not believe in them any more. We cannot wholeheartedly 
act upon them any more. We cannot live any more as responsible beings.” Strauss, 
op. cit., p. 6. 
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have been promoted principally by relativists. Yet there too the values 
of liberty and human dignity have had their heroes and even their martyrs. 

Perhaps most people have a healthy unconcern for philosophical prob- 
lems. One tends to commit oneself to certain ultimate goals because one 
feels strongly about them, and does not ask whether they can be proved 
to be the “true” values. 


RELATIVISM PROMOTES DEMOCRATIC VALUES 


Here I shall take the offensive and maintain that, from the point 
of view of the value of human dignity to which I am committed, absolutism 
is harmful — not because it is false, but even if it were true. On the other 
hand, a relativist outlook would promote these values, especially in this 
country and at the present time. 

Needless to say, I do not question the objectivist’s right to proclaim his 
philosophy. And if I denied that value-absolutists can, without incon- 
sistency, be liberals and democrats, I would myself be inconsistent. Further- 
more, the values of liberalism have been proclaimed as “true” by many 
absolutists throughout the history of political thought from Locke to 
Maritain. 

But while neither absolutism nor relativism logically implies any 
particular set of values, and while there is no psychological correlation 
between relativism and value-indifference, absolutists are often psycho- 
logically inclined to become intolerant and fanatical. Indeed, if one believes 
a certain normative view demonstrably true — especially in the realm of 
political ideologies — one might be tempted to silence the opposition, 
whether relativists or absolutists who have different views as to what 
is objectively valuable. 

We are told that communism is a religion which cannot be defeated in 
the cold war of ideas without the help of a counter-religion — or rather a 
counter-objectivism. This is one of the reasons why absolutism with its 
emphasis on loyalty and conformity is on the increase in the United States, 
while relativism tends to be considered, not false (one does not care about 
that) but subversive. 

We overlook that communist propaganda deliberately avoids any 
absolutistic implication, and concentrates on promising, very prosaically, 
the tangible advantages of economic security and material well-being. Our 
own — official and unofficial — spokesmen, on the contrary, indulge in 
absolutistic language with its moralizing and self-righteous undertones. We 
not merely praise our democratic way of life; we imply that we can prove 
that it is the best, not only for ourselves but for all others. We talk as if we, 
and only we, were endowed with the insight of Plato’s guardians, and as if 
we were indeed the guardians of the whole free world, not only militarily 
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but also morally. I am convinced that the decrease of our prestige abroad 
relative to that of the Soviet Union is due principally to our absolutistic 
way of talking. There is even the danger that our absolutistic frame of 
mind might spur us into actions which would endanger world peace and 
consequently imperil the survival — everywhere — of the way of life we 
want to preserve. 

I consider it a happy coincidence that relativism seems to me a valid 
epistemological theory and that a relativistic outlook promotes our demo- 
cratic way of life. I would go further and say that to uphold these values, 
it is indispensable that the present absolutistic trend be reversed in favor 
of the philosophy of relativism. It may at first be frustrating to realize that 
there can be no scientific foundations for our innermost value-convictions. 
Yet it seems to me to be the mark of a mature person and of a mature 
civilization to be able to stand on one’s own feet without the crutches of a 
mistaken doctrine. Relativism helps us to adjust to the necessity of 
“coexistence” in a world half of which is not to our liking. Relativism 
helps us to realize that it is not only impossible but also presumptuous 
to attempt to shape the rest of the world in our image. Relativism helps 
us to uphold the values of human dignity — fervently, but with humility. 











IS THERE A GRESIIAM’S LAW IN POLITICS? 


T. V. SmirH 
Syracuse University 


Are the dice with which we play democratic politics loaded so as 
to incline the game more and more to the spirit of give-away? 


HERBERT BUTTERFIELD. 


As a military governor in Sicily during the late war I asked a peasant 
working in the field what was his party. 


“Communist,” he replied without hesitation. 


I queried him then about Karl Marx. He knew only St. Mark, and not 
much about him. I asked him about his presumed devotion to “dialectical 
materialism”: he had never heard of it. 


“What do you mean, then, by communism?” I was driven to ask. 


“I mean,” replied he, “an acre of this land, which I have always been 
cultivating’ — the very promise, mark you, which Marxist communism 
would not, and indeed could not consistently keep. 


whereas what the communists call democracy yields bigger and 

better promises, until they end with a lethal kick. Certainly com- 
munism is the most out-promising phenomenon that mankind has seen, 
at least since Christianity swept the Western World with “The Promises.” 
That new gospel was indeed identified with “The Promises.” After a brief 
trial at “having all things in common” “The Promises” of the gospel were 
de-revolutionized by an infinite projection in time, not to say by changing 
the venue of them to eternity. Communism out-promises even Christianity; 
for what Christianity makes safe by indefinite postponement communism 
leaves dangerous by making it due here, and all but now. “Come the 
Revolution,” ah, the Revolution, all will be what all should be! 

Saving this denouement for later remark, let us for the moment inquire 
why we do not politically promise ourselves into perdition. Even here and 
now there is no lack of evidence in support of a sort of Gresham’s Law in 
politics, a continuous relegation of cautious promisers to the benches and a 
sending to the bat, especially at the national level, of many of those who 
make a habit of promising the nonexistent and the impossible. Two 
hundred and eight communists in the bush are better than one communist 
in the State Department for making a United States Senator the darling 
of the hustings. There is constant temptation in an electoral season to 
promise much to begin with, to promise more as opponents warm up their 
larynxes to get into the game, and at the end of a campaign to throw the 
whole scroll of promises at the electorate. 
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Closely fought elections become in conspicuous part contests in the 
generosity of laryngeal envisagement, spelling out on both sides promises 
so roseate that they cannot be performed and indeed often so contradictory 
that God Himself could hardly drive them abreast. There is a set of 
promises for each discernible grouping of electors, broached in the plat- 
forms of both parties and consummated on the stump by differential hopes 
held out to each and every sector. It has become standard electoral 
procedure, especially since the New Deal, to divide the electorate into 
Industry, Agriculture, and Labor (Business as such does not have many 
votes!) — and to do this for purposes of promising to each full justice, at 
long last! More discretely, even if less discreetly, the old are promised 
security and the young are promised progress, without enough taxes being 
promised anybody to make a down payment on either previous promise, 
much less on both promises. 

How is a democracy to withstand this attrition upon its integrity? What 
is to keep bad promises from driving out of office the good promisers? What 
is to save us from promiscuity of promises, indeed from final and full 
debasement of our whole political coinage? 

The truth seems to be, first, that though some such principle as Gresham 
had in mind for economics does operate throughout, it operates less lethally 
in politics than in economics; and, second, that in politics it often operates 
only to effect a beneficent change of venue, as it were, from the moral 
mood to the aesthetic mode. It converts the extrinsic into something 
genuinely intrinsic. As Madison shows in Federalist No. 10 how the bigger 
the territory the better the justice derived, so we would suggest how 
democratic politics profits from its own complications. There does seem to 
be some saving premise at work in the political field, which it is now our 
privilege to seek to disclose. What seems ruinous does not seem to ruin. 
Without denying concern over the prospect, I wish to mitigate, as far as 
the truth will allow, what appears to many critics of democracy to argue for 
an eventual debacle. 

Politics can helpfully be conceived of as a sort of poetry of our economic 
life, and poetry has leeway arising from its own peculiar license. Even at 
the economic level, this business of reckless promising operates to one good 
end. Contradictory promises cancel each other out, even when made by 
one and the same candidate. This is a good element, though the whole 
may leave an aftertaste of unsavoriness in the mouths of the moral. Demo- 
cratic politics guarantees that nobody, no group, will get all that is hoped 
for — and far less than what is promised by the best politicians. Since 
surplus hopes are everywhere actual and are always operative, whether 
pampered or not, extravagant promises create nothing new but only bring 
into the open the romantic fringe of popular predilection. Men will make 
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more of any and every value symbol than the symbol can sustain. That 
resultant is not to be blamed on politics. The chief business of government 
— though to be listed among its unearned increments — is to discipline the 
excess, without depreciating the reality, of human hope. 

To bring romanticism into the open, far from being blamable, actually 
offers catharsis through clarification of what might otherwise fester into 
revolutionary activity. To out-promise possibility is one humble, if indirect, 
way to help “institutionalize the principle of revolution,” and thus to 
substitute evolution for violence. They also serve who do but articulate. 
It is more wholesome to know what you are disgusted about than to be so 
disgusted in the vague that you will take it out on “the system.” Politics 
both discloses the necessity of treatment and provides the medication 
required. Nobody gets what he wants out of the democratic process, and 
that is of course right. If anybody got all that he thought was just, some- 
body would get nothing of what to him is the essence of justice. That would 
clearly be bad. Who but a “friend” can better break this sad news to 
Everyman? Or to put it positively: better that everybody get something 
so that nobody will kick over the traces of the harness which holds us all 
alike to the road. 

Listening, for instance, to a candidate promise both lower taxes and 
greater benefits from the state, the humblest citizen is tutored in advance 
of the event to temper his hopes or to become the victim, not so much 
of the politician, as of his own contradictory desires. Politics is a fine tutor 
of our emotions: it lets us have head with the wind, but pulls us up short 
of the whirlwind. Nobody really thinks, but only wishes to think, that he 
can have his cake and eat it too. The dim notion that trouble lies with 
oneself or with one’s group rather than with the outgiving politician, pre- 
pares one in advance of an election to accept the mediocre fulfillment 
of all collective hope, which at the best is the inevitable lot of citizens in 
even the happiest of republics. But this concrete, and chastening, side of 
politics is not all there is to its therapy, nor is the discipline of disappoint- 
ment the citizen’s only compensation for political participation. 

There is also a positive and an artistic side to politics. I have already 
alluded to politics as the poetry of economics. Let me now be somewhat 
more specific. The imaginative yearning which politics invests with form 
leads us to relate it to the larger and finer field of aesthetics. Politics even 
at the humblest is a game: that is, an end that is satisfying as well as a 
means that is intriguing. Truth to tell, we enjoy the promises of politicians 
even though we dimly see at the time that they cannot be fulfilled. 
Oratory, which is the politician’s medium, is neither prose nor poetry; it is 
not the specialized servant of either truth or beauty, but of justice. Justice 
is what is left after the pluses and minuses of human competition have 
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cancelled one another out. The politician is a word-smith who stands 
before us mongering promises to match our hopes. He is the folk-artist 
who helps us to see visions that are ends-in-themselves. He also serves who 
only brightens our lowering skies. From his easy way with promises, 


... create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality. 

To change the figure and go ultramodern, the politician is our socio- 
somatic medicine man. His opiate is oratory, as we have said. We now add 
that the opiate is habit-forming. To both these points, witness William 
Jennings Bryan of yesteryear. He pointed obviously to the promised land; 
but his followers got to where they required the stimulus of additional 
doses of the elixir which he began long ago to dispense at Chicago, when 
first he got the Democratic nomination for the presidency: “You shall not 
press down upon the brow of labor this crown of thorns, you shall not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.” Bryan was broken at last by the 
excess weight of religious expectations: “not the age of rocks, but the 
Rock of Ages.” In between a heaven-on-earth and an earth-for-heaven, 
Bryan gave the people something unforgettable. He never did much to 
implement the dream. Nor could he have. Nor need he have. He 
bequeathed, nevertheless, something highly treasurable: a self-justifying 
vision of humanity instinct with justice and replete with sonorousness. 

If all this be granted — and I know it is a good deal to ask — it would 
still appear that nonperformance of promises would forfeit a candidate 
votes when he comes a-promising again and again. The fact that “memories 
are short,” as the politician says, does not seem an adequate explanation 
for what one appears to observe in these premises. One observes, or seems 
to observe, that the repetition of impossible promises is just as effective in 
getting votes as were the original offerings. Indeed, they come to be more 
effective, when citizens can repeat the politician’s promises as they repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer. With minimum effort at excuse — some vague reference 
to the forces of evil or the machinations of Wall Street — there are certain 
mellifluous men in public life who seem to prosper on promises unfilled, 
and even upon the repetition of unfulfilled promises. 

There is something here, as I have suggested, which no superficial or 
mere prosaic analysis discloses. Politics goes on from decade to decade in 
spite of our disdain for hypocrisy, in spite of frustration of expectations, in 
spite of cynicism; and it goes on in a democracy without immediately wreck- 
ing the polity, though Gresham’s principle would seem to keep the danger 
sign continually up. Since democratic conditions favor, if they do not 
require, excessive promising, we must suspect that the survival of democ- 
racy depends upon the nonperformance of what is promised. Still it is not 
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clear why people who demand the promises will condone their default, 
will even reward the default with re-election of the defaulter. That under- 
stood, democracy would, I believe, be seen to be tougher in its fiber than 
to many it now appears. 

“Life is painting a picture, not doing a sum,” says Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Oratory, just so, is the evocation of an ideal pattern in 
which the imaginative luxuriate through rapt contemplation of something 
clearly better than reality. A citizen who has had opened for him, through 
the magic touch of a political occasion, the kingdom of the ideal, need not 
exact too much by way of alibi for nonperformance. That would be im- 
measurable ingratitude. We fail of so much even under the best perform- 
ance, that it sometimes seems better to take the ideal neat, so to say, and 
not sully it with pretences to practice. The promise is the performance. In 
that mood the man who merely repeats the pattern of the ideal in glowing 
tones is preferred to the man who drags it across the record, or sullies it in 
the compromises that would be required to implement it. 

Even if memories were longer and if a check-list were taken to every 
political meeting, as the rationalist would like, citizens would still prefer 
to be seized, through warm words, of the better-yet-to-be. Is it not worthy 
of some reward that one be made to see, if but for the hour, a world more 
glowing in color and a world more replete with justice than this world will 
ever become in time? 

Politics represents the dream of perfectibility, even more perfect than 
any fulfillment can ever be. So the political candidate is judged, especially 
if he be a consummate orator, by other standard than the prosaic one of 
staid performance. This is the surplus element in all politics, an unearned 
increment of idealism articulated, but not otherwise implemented. “Let us 
look at the record,” is a rational appeal in a race addicted to romance. But 
this whole principle will bear a somewhat more abstract formulation. 

The higher the ideal, says Nicolai Hartmann, the weaker it is; and the 
lower the ideal, the stronger it is. We may put it in humbler fashion: value 
conceived is more perfect than value perceived. We are one and all chil- 
dren of hope, and we live not by bread alone. As orator Robert Ingersoll 
used to say, “The man of imagination has already tasted the bliss of every 
heaven and felt the pang of every hell.” Here is the one touch of our com- 
mon nature that makes all men most spiritually akin: that we live more 
on dreams than in deeds. 

The real, as the philosopher says, is finer than the actual; for the real 
is identified with the ideal. Or as we might say in mood less elevated, the 
“Walter Mitty” in each of us does not willingly permit sordid caution to 
soil the glory, nor even to overtake it. Since we know in advance how inex- 
orable is the discrepancy between the dream and the best it can generate 
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in practice, we would spare ourselves the pains of facing it. The secret of 
doing this is to quit trafficking in futures and settle down to the roseate 
comfort of the ever-present dream itself. Or, as Robert Penn Warren 
would teach us in his rattling of Jefferson’s family skeleton, Brother to 


Dragons: the single lesson left 


To learn worth learning... 
. is that the only 
Thing in life is glory... . 


The politician who effectively paints the beautiful (which he thereby 
both promises and fulfills) is feeding the spirits of men, feeding spirits 
grown hungrier than bodies ever grow. The promise repeated is somehow 
the “glory” renewed. Simple folk at religious camp meetings or at political 
rallies will go to sleep, only to awake with a start if the orator gets off 
something new. The old is best, even in the line of promising; for the old 
is soothing to our ears and superinduces security of soul. Politics has its 
“miranda” as religion has its “credenda.” In both realms, the promises 
tend to become substitute, and superior, realities; and politics is saved from 
pure romanticism by a circumspect defaulting on what is promised. 

But the default is of the material, not of the spiritual. For the spirit 
is fulfillment. Only whatness is foregone; thatness remains and abides. 
And look you what we have been saying — let us hope that it is true, for 
the sake of its comfort! — that democracy — secular democracy, yea, ma- 
terialistic democracy — is already practicing what the preachers and the 
priests do prescribe. It is the professionally spiritual who get so entangled 
with the materialistic as not to see this. Common folk are more continu- 
ously exposed to the sunlight of spirit. With them the ideal becomes, as it 
should for the professors of piety, becomes its own reward. Ordinarily men 
find the “credit” so creditable that they can let the cash go, just as the 
proud pass money by to live on “honor.” “Give me the luxuries,” one may 
exclaim with George Santayana, “and I will not grieve over the necessities.” 

Such practice of the presence of perfection is the securest of all possible 
guarantees that democracy can survive. Its weakness turns to strength. 
Beyond a certain point its promises need not be fulfilled, because they are 
already filled full of comfort as they are laid on. Citizens have meat to eat 
that cynics, or saints, know not of. “Faith is the [already present] sub- 
stance of things hoped for.” 

They only are enemies of the promises who take them too pragmati- 
cally, who make them go on all fours. In religion, we call that error faith- 
lessness; in politics, cynicism. The ideal is what it is in large independence 
of implementation. Hitler thought he owed a duty to fulfill his ideal of 
racial purity, and thereby hung the tale of woe. Racial purity is a lovely 
ideal to contemplate, but a vile one to perpetrate. So Lenin’s dream, the 
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dream of a prophet; so Stalin’s dream, the dream of an administrator. 
What’s wrong with the communist ideal of classlessness, if only it be left a 
dream? Our poets have dreamed that dream and been honored for so 
doing. No communist could have done better than Shelley: 


The loathsome mask . . . fallen, the man remains 
Scepterless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself; just, gentle, wise. 

Communism has gone the poets one better; it has allied itself with the 
sacred prophets. It has indeed, as we said before, enshrined the norm of 
society with which early Christianity toyed, until, after a season of too near 
fulfillment, the early Christians relegated the dream to heaven, where it is 
altogether good and lovely. Communism, by demanding heaven of earth, 
has made a hell of earth itself. The very impulsion to implement the ideal 
on earth and in time is itself enough to liquidate its thousands and to 
enslave its millions. Whatever the uses of any ideal, its “worth” is largely 
independent of utility and is vastly more viable. The worth of the promise 
is in the promising; and he who prizes the worth merely for what it is, is 
relieved of anxiety without inflicting his tensions upon others or turning 
them back upon himself. There is — more than anybody save the artist has 
realized — there is catharsis in contemplation. 

Every candidate for public office is in this way become a sort of high 
priest of the ideal, through the unction of oratory. He measurably fulfills 
what he promises in the act of promising it, through the very satisfaction 
which attends his articulate artistry. This would seem to be the big reason 
that democracy does not go to pot on its own Gresham’s Law. Bad prom- 
ises do not necessarily drive out good promisers. Taken artistically, all 
promises are good, so good in what they evoke that they do not, and do 
not have to, provoke anything beyond themselves. 
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Henry S. Kariev 
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N THE CROSSCURRENTS of the stream of American political theory, 
| the student, it is frequently assumed, will find it difficult to discern any 
systematic articulation of ideas about the relation of the individual to 
society which constitute a genuine challenge to the liberal-democratic tradi- 
tion. From left to right, it would appear, we are all liberals. While I agree 
that this view is generally accurate, I hope to suggest that some American 
theory, if not either distinctively or rigorously antiliberal, at least embodies 
elements inconsistent with its own liberal professions. It posits as a neces 
sary ideal a state of balanced forces; it views imbalance as unnatural, in- 
efficient, or pathological; and it focuses ultimately on the development of 
appropriate means to institute social health. Its ideal is posited as if none 
of those potentially affected by it could rightfully question either its natural- 
ness or its goodness. To put it under the pressure of a rationale provided 
by traditional liberal theory is not, however, to consider its opposite — a 
state of unceasing conflict — the highest good. It is to assume, instead, that 
where harmony and stability are counseled, whether explicitly or implicitly, 
such advice cannot legitimately be based on “the nature of things” or “the 
facts of the situation.” Of course there is so much consensus in Western 
society about what is justified by “nature” or “the facts” that it would seem 
unobjectionable in many instances — notably the resolution of racial con- 
flict, the quieting of labor-management violence, the treatment of schizo- 
phrenics — to view the desirability of peace as axiomatic. But the reasons 
for generalizing this axiom are by no means self-evident. There are some 
things which, in a liberal society, cannot be settled conclusively without 
compromising its basis. These, I would argue, may be worth fighting about, 
worth trading for part or for all of one’s life — even if such an exchange 
will shock and irritate an economic system, a social structure, and an inter- 
national order or, to use a newer vocabulary, generate a disequilibrium. 
Thus it should not in all cases simply be taken for granted, or assumed 
to be “popularly approved,” that the end of life is to keep it going or that 
the whole purpose of social science is to develop a technology whose 
interests, to use F. J. Roethlisberger’s summary of the concerns of “Human 
Relations,” center in “(1) general problems of communication and under- 
standing between individuals, between individuals and groups, and between 
groups under different conditions and varying relationships, (2) general 
problems of securing action and cooperation under different conditions and 
in varying formal organizations, and (3) general problems of maintaining 
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individual and organizational equilibrium through change.” * No doubt 
such concerns become important in emergencies. But it should always be 
established, in specific instances, (1) that men sufficiently agree about the 
presence and gravity of an emergency which sanctions their manipulation 
to induce them to co-operate, and (2) that the end toward which social 
science helps motivate society is one which all have participated in provid- 
ing, is one which they, as individuals, have compromised on and negotiated 
for. Consequently nothing is wrong with a social science striving to realize 
ends, to make the ideal state a real one, planning and regulating for it, 
searching for means to tame nations and provide security. What is intoler- 
able and portentous, however, is any final definition of an ideal state and 
such experimentation which is to drive men into it by means of the 
“scientific method” as opposed to the “unscientific” process of politics. 

While these statements may be much-cheered bromides, they fail to 
modify a more substantial portion of contemporary theory than is usually 
realized — in particular the theory of industrial relations, personnel man- 
agement, public administration, and social welfare. Some of the con- 
sequences of this failure may perhaps be illustrated with special sharpness 
by a review of part of the work of Mary Parker Follett (1868-1933). A 
native of Boston, she had been an active and influential social reformer 
remarkable for her enthusiasm for organizing social and educational groups 
and advancing adult education and vocational guidance. Yet despite her 
practical, activist bent, she wrote profusely, presenting papers under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Personnel Administration, speaking at the Rown- 
tree Conference at Oxford, delivering lectures before the Taylor Society, 
the department of business administration at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, and numerous other bodies.? 

A review of her work — especially The New State: Group Organization 
the Solution of Popular Government (1918) and Creative Experience 
(1924)? — should reveal, I believe, that her orientation, like that of re- 
search more recent, more various, and more empirical than hers, is far 
more debatable than its fixed subterranean location would indicate. My 
purpose here, therefore, is not to follow my natural inclination and ap- 
preciate her liberal motives or agree with her expressed interests. It is rather 
to scrutinize her writing so as to bare an implicit ideology. 

Of Miss Follett’s writings, The New State is probably the best known. 
Employing the terms of both pluralism and idealism, committed to a belief 





1F, J. Roethlisberger, “Human Relations: Rare, Medium, or Well-Done?,” Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, XXVI (1948), 89-107, at p. 106. Roethlisberger adds: “Its methods, 
both from the point of view of research and of taking action, are clinical and 
diagnostic.” 

2See Henry C. Metcalf and L. Urwick (eds.), Dynamic Administration: The Col- 
lected Papers of Mary Parker Follett (New York: Harper & Bros., 1942). 


* Both published in New York by Longmans, Green & Co. 
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in the desirability of multiplicity and the existence of social harmony, she 
proposes a redefinition of the democratic state. Although sharing the 
temper of the Progressive era, she will not endorse any such political 
reforms as had been urged by J. Allen Smith, Charles A. Beard, E. L. God- 
kin, or Herbert Croly. Like them she is determined to make obvious an 
unpalatable reality behind the formal structure of government. Yet she 
has no use for such devices for reform as the presidential primary, the 
initiative and referendum, or the direct election of senators. None of these 
can solve the real problems of democracy, for they will not regulate the 
ever-impinging, day-to-day conflicts of specific individuals whose energies 
remain unliberated, whose lives cannot be fulfilled by “ballot-box democ- 
racy.” The genuinely progressive solution to the prevailing social and 
economic maladministration lies not, therefore, in a new legalism but in a 
grass-roots, face-to-face approach. And this requires the deliberate develop- 
ment of a complex federation of groups within which the individual person, 
intimately touched, will achieve wholeness despite the host of machinations 
that reduce his stature. 

While these themes are provided with a psychological framework in 
Follett’s Creative Experience, they find more detailed and less rhetorical 
application in the posthumous papers collected in Dynamic Administration. 
It is these papers that show her mind energetically probing the facets of 
industrial administration and business management. Drawing on the most 
diverse experience, they suggest the impressively wide range of her interests. 
They reveal her continual stress on practicality as well as her insistence on 
being heard. Although her outlook unquestionably stimulated such stu- 
dents of human relations as Elton Mayo and George C. Homans, writers 
who have sought to give their discipline an objective, scientific foundation, 
she herself wrote in a personal, exhortative manner, presenting her views 
in a tone consistently vigorous and stridently imperative. It is this very 
tone, perhaps, that enabled her to communicate as effectively as she did 
with businessmen. But that she turned early in her life from the study of 
subjects traditionally considered as falling within the field of political 
science (in 1909 she had published a scholarly monograph on the Speaker 
of the House) to that of the private government of business is to be at- 
tributed less to her search for an audience than to her conviction that 
business was one field in which leaders were consciously leading and that, 
what is more, they were managing manageable social units. Here thought 
and action could coalesce; the reflective study of the political process could 
fruitfully mesh with the political process itself. Above all, here were usable 
laboratories as well as the precondition for a science of means: agreement 
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on ends. “The solution of world problems,” Follett affirmed,* “must 
eventually be built up from all the little bits of experience where people 
are consciously trying to solve problems of relation. And this attempt is 
being made more consciously and deliberately in business than anywhere 
else.” 

It was from her contacts and observations in the world of business that 
she derived support for insights which are now all but commonplaces.® 
Thus behind the facade of the traditional table of organization she made 
out a complex, informal, unplanned structure. She questioned the notion 
of human organizations as fixed pyramids with systematic, rational hier- 
archies of power. To this view she opposed her theory of the necessary 
diffusion of authority, a theory constituting at once a norm and a fact, 
springing from her moral sensibilities as well as from the observation that 
decisions are not singular actions but dynamic processes. By cutting through 
rigid organizational forms to their peculiar human constituents whose 
fundamental needs, irrational reactions, and concealed motives require ac- 
counting for, by articulating the force of the nontechnical, psychological 
element of all co-operative enterprises, she indicated the possibility of 
manipulating individuals, for she recognized how their “understanding” of 
the facts — whatever they may be — will determine the extent of their 
loyalty and sacrifices in an industrial, interdependent society. Thus her 
insights foreshadowed, if they did not influence, those students of human 
relations whose perspective caused them to base their science of manage- 
ment not so much on the mechanistic approach of Frederick W. Taylor 
as on the doctrines of field-theory psychology. Yet like the proponents of 
Scientific Management —the comparison is not an idle one — Follett 
emphasized the functionalization of work and, its precondition, the syste- 
matic determination of facts. Managerial decisions, to be effective, must 
rest on an accurate picture of the situation, must arise out of a knowledge 
of the total field. The field’s real nature is revealed only by the considera- 
tion of all the facts. And these are to be gleaned, Follett noted, by on-the- 


* Quoted in L. Urwick and E. F. L. Brech, The Making of Scientific Management (3 vols.; 
London: Management Publications Trust, 1949), I, 12. See also Metcalf and Urwick, 
“Introduction,” op. cit., pp. 17-19. 


* To what extent Follett’s ideas have been absorbed by contemporary social science because 
of her own work is of course difficult to determine. More than cursory reference or 
indebtedness, as Mr. Gerald C. MacCallum has helped point out to me, is to be 
found in Marshall E. and Gladys O. Dimock, Public Administration (New York: 
Rinehart & Co., 1953); Catheryn Seckler-Hudson (ed.), Processes of Organization and 
Management (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1948); Gertrude Wilson and 
Gladys Ryland, Social Group Work Practice (Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1949); Erwin H. Schell, Profession of Business Management (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1942); Elwood Street, A Handbook for Social Agency Administration 
(New York: Harper & Co., 1931); Harleigh B. Trecker, Group Process in Administra- 
tion (New York: The Woman’s Press, 1947); George C. Homans, The Human Group 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950); Morris S. Viteles, Motivation and Morale 
in Industry (New York: W. W. Norton, 1953). 
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job observation, by encouraging all who are actually and potentially affected 
to participate in their discovery. Sound research will involve the super- 
vised, the supervisor, and the researcher. If the truth upon which action 
is premised is to be known, if administration is to be efficient and progres- 
sive, all must play their role and act on one another — as Mayo and his 
associates as well as Kurt Lewin and his followers were to demonstrate 
empirically. 

Although Follett’s immediate interest is always the manageable group, 
she expresses concern with the world at large, with the whole of man’s 
estate. Pained by what she beheld, distressed by social disorganization, she 
constructs her case for the new state —or, as she herself calls it, “the 
perfect society” — on the basis of what she senses to be the true condition 
of modern society. She perceives it as unambiguously maladjusted, un- 
healthy, splintered. It is characteristic of her to observe that “our political 
life is stagnating, capital and labor are virtually at war, the nations of 
Europe are at one another’s throats. . . .”*® Such conditions, self-evident 
evils, legitimate the call for a new order. This order, to be valid, must be 
in accord with human nature. But no abstract quest to discover the nature 
of man is required. Instead, it must simply be assumed that “the satisfac- 
tion of human needs is the fundamental law of human existence.” The 
satisfaction of human needs is possible only through knowledge of “the 
laws of association” —these laws making up both the science of behavior 


and the proper basis of social organization.’ While this science is by no 
means a finished code of unexceptional generalizations, while “the social 
sciences are in some respects in the state of the physical sciences before 


” 


Newton,” the “new psychology” has provided enough insight to justify 
prescriptions. Somehow it has brought “experimental verification . . . to 
certain philosophical conceptions. .. .” ® 

Thus it has shown that no “man thinks, feels and judges independ- 
ently,” that individuality really means relatedness, and that “non-relation 
is death,” is “insanity.” It accepts “people with their ‘tendencies,’ their 
environment, and then focus[es] its attention on their interrelatings.” ° 
That the “interrelatings” are altogether thoroughgoing’® does not disconcert 
Follett. She can remember a professor of philosophy who told her “that 


* The New State, p. 3; see also p. 333 where Follett considers the world “a moral bank- 
rupt. .. In her papers (for example, Dynamic Administration, p. 314), she also 
tends to assume “our present chaos. . 

* Creative Experience, p. 11; The New State, P pp. 19, 296. Note Follett’s conviction (The 
New State, p. 318) “that “the law of interpenetration and of multiples” corresponds 
“to the law of gravitation in the physical world.” 

* Creative Experience, pp. xvi, xvii. Apparently the “new psychology” is “the Freudian 
psychology, as interpreted and expanded by [Edwin B.] Holt... .” See Follett, 
“Community Is a Process,” Philosophical Review, XXVIII (1919), 576-88, at p. 576. 

* The New State, pp. 19, 63, 64, 21. 

*® See especially Creative Experience, p. 105. 
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it made him dizzy to talk with me because, he says, he wishes always to 
compare varying things with something stationary.”*2 But she finds 
sufficient orientation by being “alive at every instant at every finger tip 
to every contact....” For her, the new psychology, behaviorist or Gestalt, 
permits dispensing with static particulars. By taking in the whole, it allows 
for an understanding “of collective thought and collective feeling, of the 
common will and concerted activity, of the true nature of freedom, the 
illusion of self-and-others, the essential unity of men, the real meaning of 
patriotism, and the whole secret of progress and of life as a genuine inter- 
penetration which produces true community.” !* To embrace it is to make 
a discussion of an empirically grounded theory of man’s true community 
possible. 

This community is essentially one of interests and values. It emerges 
not from the mere addition of individual wills but, by means of a “subtle 
psychic process,” from their interpenetration.** Asserting this is not, how- 
ever, the same as making “an entity of the ‘social soul,’ the ‘group mind.’ 
‘Social interests,’ ‘general security,’ ‘public safety,’ is it possible for these 
to be other than individual interests, individual security, individual safety?” 
Follett emphatically answers no, and indeed her sound indictment of those 
who reify the group and its will cannot apply to her own writings. She 
insists that “of late years we have heard too much of the collective life 
as an aim in itself. But who cares for ‘the collective life?’” Follett in any 
event does not seem to. Her postulates keep her from having to attribute 
autonomy to collectivities, for she assumes axiomatically — and this is 
crucial to her outlook — that the uncollectivized particulars naturally fit 
together to make the whole, that special interests become the general 
interest without abstraction, as a matter of course. Thus even after rebuking 
those who falsely abstract individual wills, she can logically assert, “ “The 
social interest in the individual,’ ‘the individual interest in the social,’ must 
become coordinate expressions.” 14 

Hence she finds it easy to value conflict.1* She obviously enjoys and 
appreciates variety, differences, idiosyncracies. It is only through them 
that values are created. They may be contributed to a common cause 


* Ibid., p. 69. 

™ The New State, pp. 65, 21-22. 

* Ibid., p. 24; see also p. 33. 

* Creative Experience, pp. 41, xiii, 47. 


* No doubt, too, an underlying optimism helps. She cites a number of instances to show 
how, without any compromise whatever, syntheses can be effected (ibid., pp. 157-62). 
For example, when in a library she desired a window closed and another reader 
wanted it open, they jointly hit on a solution satisfactory to both: opening a window 
in a connected adjacent room. Or, to use a more instructive instance, when the 
interests of a husband who liked motoring and his wife who liked walking came in 
conflict, integration was achieved when he hit on the solution of tiring her out 
playing tennis. 
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without disrespect to any one of them, without compelling concessions, 
adjustments, or compromises. Such contributions do not mean giving up 
anything substantial; they mean participation in the creation of something 
new within which conflicting forces have been comfortably integrated. 
Private interests are thus elevated to form a group will, a will which 
happily satisfies individual desires. This group will is the “composite idea” 
which comes into being when “tremendously civilized people” participate 
affirmatively to make for the “psychic coherence of the group.” Such a 
group is not chained together by the pseudo-harmony which comes from 
enforced co-operation; instead, its parts spontaneously accept the group’s 
interests as their own.?® 

Singular differences, when upheld in isolation, therefore have always 
something specious and incomplete about them. No eccentric view is ever 
whole or healthy. It can never be objective, final, irreducible. At its finest, 
it is but a means to an end. To keep it from being blighting and divisive, 
it must be contributed to the group. Yet its annihilation is unnecessary, 
and new thought, new ideas, are created because every “difference . . . 
carries within itself the power of unifying.” When people meet and submit 
their differences, creation takes place. This is the only method for bringing 
about what is socially valuable.** It creates a spirit which makes it possible 
to consider the facts rationally, and this automatically makes for the dis- 
sipation of controversy. Solutions lie embedded in the facts; all one must 
do is “discover the law of the situation and obey that.” 78 

The modern age, one of transition, does not, of course, universally 
recognize that facts are facts and that integrations may be peaceably 
created. Even so, some groups have understood that their own wants are 
truly the public’s. For example, New York City real estate interests, Follett 
relates, have changed their attitudes: “Moralists used to tell us that the 
only path of progress was to make people willing to give up their own 
interests for the sake of others. But this is not what our real estate men are 
doing. They are coming to see that their interests are in the long run 
coincident with the interests of all the other members of the city.” This 
vision is particularly evident in the world of business. Competition is being 
replaced by mutual help. Far-sighted companies permit co-operation “to 
occupy a larger and larger place. . . .” Noting that business interests no 
longer outbid one another, that managers meet in conferences, that the 
contract system is being made uniform, that manufacturers provide each 


* The New State, pp. 25-26, 27. 

" Ibid., pp. 42, 44, 37. 

% Dynamic Administration, p. 58. In her Creative Experience, pp. 3-4, Follett condemns 
trends making for fact gathering, expertise, and disregard of purpose. Yet she feels in 


The New State, p. 129, that such facts as those set down in the Brandeis brief in the 
Oregon case will resolve conflict, the purpose here being unquestionably sound. 
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other with sales and distribution information, Follett approvingly exclaims: 
“How vastly different a spirit from that which used to animate the business 
world!” 19 

Of course there might actually be effective conflict between the aspira- 
tions of business and those of the general public. In that case, “the public 
will of a particular community may have to be educated to appreciate 
certain standards. That is exactly what is going to make business manage- 
ment a profession: to realize that it is responsible to something higher than 
the public will of a community, that its service to the public does not lie 
wholly in obeying the public.” ?° 

This “responsibility to something higher” is not yet met by important 
groups in the community. Thus not all is peaceful in the field of in- 
dustrial relations. There “is still ‘bargaining,’ still an adjustment between 
two warring bodies.” The realm of labor-management relations is still 
governed by the “false psychology” of compromise and concession, false 
because “real harmony can be obtained only by an integration of ‘antago- 
nistic’ interests. . . .” Ultimately there is but one workable solution: “we 
must make labor and capital into one group... .” #4 

Such a final synthesis is at once possible and necessary because “the 
unifying of opposites is the eternal process.” Therefore the object of politics 
becomes not so much “to get at a lot of different ideas, as is often thought, 
but just the opposite — to get at one idea.” A better life will be led “when 
the conditions for collective thinking are more or less fulfilled, .. . [when] 
the inspiration of the group is proportionate to the degree in which we do 
actually identify ourselves with the whole. .. .” When “personal recogni- 
tion and personal satisfaction” are replaced by group recognition and group 
satisfaction, the individual will feel elated, gain “moral perceptions, greater 
strength of will, more enthusiasm and zest in life.” ?? 

To this set of insights and convictions, traditional democratic institutions 
are hardly accommodating. They rest on “the progency of particularistic 
psychology: consent of the governed, majority rule, external leadership, 
industrial wars, national wars, etc.” Wrong ideas about the true nature of 
man have supported the belief that the atomistic individual has natural 
rights. But “we know now that no such person exists,” that “my only rights 
are those which membership in a group gives me.” Since obedience to the 
group “of which we are an integral part is to be free,” the guarding of 
individual rights is superfluous. Limiting the powers of the state becomes 
an evil, for, as Follett emphasizes, “the state is not the servant of the 


” The New State, pp. 111-13. 

* Dynamic Administration, p. 138. 

The New State, pp. 114, 117; see also p. 120. 
* Ibid., pp. 30, 31-32. 
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people.” The state must be the people; the people must be the state. 
Majority rule and the mechanisms by which it may be registered are there- 
fore fallacies; to value these “forms” is to “go against the law of all na- 
ture.” 25 

All wills must enter the public arena to make for the general will; “if 
we keep at it long enough, we can unify our ideas and our wills,” thus 
fulfilling “the aim of democracy.” Such fulfillment can never be achieved 
by a ballot box which permits one’s filing of differences without securing 
their synthesis on a higher level.2* The traditional devices for the ac- 
counting of individual choices are but deflecting obstacles. “We must 
unclose our spiritual sources, we must allow no mechanism to come be- 
tween our spiritual sources and our life. The élan vital must have free 
play.” For the sake of “true individualism,” representative government and 
party organization must be abandoned. There is a need for “non-partisan 
groups for the begetting, the bringing into being, of common ideas, a 
common purpose and a collective will.” This active convergence of interests 
can be achieved only by new “modes of association” through which all 
particular wills can interact and interpermeate, because of which govern- 
ment can be totally and continuously sensitive. Only then, when “a 
scientific technique of evolving the will of the people” has been offered, can 
it be said that “every man is the state at every moment. . . .” 75 

Obviously the Constitution drafted by the founding fathers fails to offer 
this. Even as their scheme was supplemented by political parties and an 
extended franchise, ideal democracy remained unrealized. There has been 
a general failure to see that democracy must be subjectively experienced, 
that it is a “spiritual force,” that it “has all our love and all our devotion, 
but this [love and devotion] comes only when we have to some extent 
identified ourselves with It, or rather perhaps identified It with all our 
common every-day lives. We can never dominate another or be dominated 
by another; the group-spirit is always our master.” ?¢ 

This truth makes politics “the highest activity of man.” It demands 
participation, contribution, sacrifice; it requires the citizen to “live the 
group life” and freely let “the group . . . dictate the modes of activity for 
the individual.” “Accident” and “scattered desire” must be replaced by 
organization. “We want the directive force of consciously integrated 
thought and will.” 27 

To establish the conditions for “a genuine collective will,” Follett con- 
siders the “‘organization of voters in non-partisan groups for the production 


* Ibid., pp. 21, 137-38, 139, 140; Creative Experience, p. 229. 
* The New State, pp. 142-47, 143; Creative Experience, p. 209. 
* The New State, pp. 99, 3, 5, 4, 147, 156, 11, 160, 12. 

* Ibid., pp. 165, 177-79, 7, 43. 

* Tbid., pp. 7, 47, 8. 
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of common ideas and a collective purpose” to be essential. With a genuine 
fondness for homely specificity, she makes a case for neighborhood and 
occupational associations as the proper basis for society. Such groups will 
produce an exhilarating spirit of mutual confidence, do away with antago- 
nisms, suspicions, and duplicities. In a sketchy way which none-the-less 
suggests the full texture of the final product, Follett prescribes the policies 
for the realization of the good life — beginning with the founding and per- 
petuation of “seed and implement exchanges, community canning centres, 
community markets, etc.” She writes that it cannot be “considered that 
the schools have done their duty by the child until they have helped him 
to choose his life occupation, have trained him in some degree for it, and 
have actually found him a job, that is, fitted him into the community.” 
Nor should state education stop with graduation from school; “a man 
should be related to his community” throughout his life. Criminals should 
no longer be punished but adjusted (in fact the Army’s method of punish- 
ing a company rather than individuals might prove beneficial). The litigious 
battle waged in courts of law might be transcended. Government com- 
missions might replace strife-ridden legislative committees.”® 

But at bottom, there must always be the group which man joins tq 
organize and find himself. To suggest that groups tend to engage in “in- 
iquities ranging from small gossip to determined boycotting,” that they 
countenance “intolerance and narrowness,” is to be “violent on the subject.” 
All rational persons will encourage groups to expand and proliferate. Per- 
haps “the system of war registration where men and women record what 
they are best able to do, might, through the medium of the neighbor- 
hood group, be applied to the whole country.” Vigorously extended, groups 
might provide the social basis not for a reconstituted medievalism but for 
a new federalism.”° 

The new federalism is to be created by infusing the political pluralism 
of Ernest Barker, John Neville Figgis, Herbert Croly, Harold Laski, and 
Léon Duguit with the “new psychology” which teaches the fallacy of 
distinguishing between subjective and objective, which shows that all is 
ultimately one. Based on correct psychological insights, it proceeds from 
multiplicity to unity.*° Its essence must be federal. Properly conceived, 


* Ibid., pp. 7, 178, 237 n., 105-106 (see also pp. 363-73), 107, 109, 110. 


* Ibid., pp. 197-98, 340, 267. Follett’s professed anti-feudalism should be noted: “The 
medieval church broke up,” she says in one place (Creative Experience, p. 178), “and 
this was a wholly liberating phenomenon.” 


® The New State, pp. 258-82, 284. This belief in dialectically progressive motion dis- 
tinguishes Follett from the political pluralists. She condemns them (“Community 
Is a Process,” loc. cit., p. 580) for not going far enough. They start, properly, with 
groups, but stop short of demanding their progressive, step-by-step unification. More- 
over, they falsely postulate “an individual who stands outside and looks at his group 
and [they believe] there is something peculiarly sacred about this individual. This 
individual is a myth.” See also The New State, pp. 271-319. 
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this federalism is not one in which the central power imposes its will upon 
the parts. It is rather a whole of interacting parts moving jointly in a 
common direction on the basis of shared facts and joint experiences. In a 
phrase not Follett’s, it is a social equilibrium of spontaneously co-operating 
units. If its psychological rightness is recognized, if due credit is given to the 
facts of human nature, federalism thus defined becomes “the only possible 
form for the state. ...” It is, moreover, a natural trend.** “Voided of 
division” and yet full of particular parts, it requires no artificial consent, 
concessions, “balancing of interests.” Its components, unabsorbed by the 
whole, remain as its constituent members, share its end, move toward its 
common goal. 

Thus viewed, the federal state “must appear as the great moral leader” 
focusing energies in the cause of all.*? Just as the first world war revealed 
how it is possible to induct men, so must the state of peace evoke the 
“patriotism and devotion and love of liberty and willingness to serve. .. .” 
Everyone must sacrifice himself to the state’s cause full-time. “The leisure- 
time problem is not how the workman can have more time for play, it is 
how he can have more time for association, to take his share in the 
integrated thought and will and responsibility which is to make the new 
world. The ‘good citizen’ is not he who obeys the laws, but he who has 
an active sense of being an integral part of the state.” To live fully, to be 
truly creative, “all our private life is to be public life.” And an all-pervasive 
peace will ultimately come by “group consciousness rising from the national 
to the international unit.” Once education, finance, and standards of living 
have been “internationalized,” the new order will truly have arrived.** 

Its realization is not possible, however, by the coercive, authoritarian 
action of a governing élite. “The most essential thing to remember about 
government is that control must be generated by the activity which is to be 
controlled. Therefore in industry, in cooperative undertakings, in govern- 
ment, control must begin as far back in the process as possible, else . . . we 
shall have power over instead of power with.” ** The organ of control must 
be a fully responsive register of public sensibilities. The exercise of power 
must be diffuse, soft, and — if the term “power” is used in its conventional 
sense — unnecessary.*® Nonetheless it is evident that Follett does realize 


* Ibid., pp. 296-301, 302, 334. 


* Ibid., pp. 310-11, 333. Those who conscientiously object to the ends of the state are 
urged to try to change the state’s mind (ibid., p. 313). 


* Tbid., pp. 338, 339, 42 (see also p. 79), 348, 354 (see also p. 47). 
* Creative Experience, pp. 224-25. 


* Speaking of diffusion in decision-making, she says in an aside, “I wish it to be noted 
that I have left out all consideration of general policy as formed by president, general 
manager, executive committee or board of directors.” Dynamic Administration, 
p. 154 n. 
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the need for expediters, stimulators, activators.** These are the impersonal 
generators who keep social movements moving. They are either indifferent 
to the overriding goal or dead-sure about its objective rightness. There is no 
need for them to attempt to reconcile the differences between the leaders 
and the led since the distinction between them is assumed to be dispens- 
able. Just as it is the function of politics to produce unions in which every- 
one fully participates, so it is the role of the social generators to keep man 
on the move, to set a pleasing mood for agreements, to motivate endless 
activity, productivity, and industry by making it subjectively enjoyable. 
They are truly the custodians of good order, providing the incentives, prob- 
ing, testing, interviewing, getting everyone engaged and involved, seeking 
to live up to Follett’s unargued but arguable insight that “management is 
the fundamental element in industry.” *” 

At its best, a science of management will comprehend the field as a 
whole, will understand the behavior of all its interacting parts, and will 
thus see into the future. But “anticipation will not mean forecasting alone, 
it will mean more than predicting. It will mean more than meeting the 
next situation; it will mean making the next situation. . . . I cannot there- 
fore wholly agree with those historians who say that the study of history 
should help us to predict situations; it should do more than this — it should 
help us to create situations.” ** 

But Follett makes no claim that this state in which man’s prophecies 
can be made to fulfill themselves, in which the ideal future can be forced 
into the corrupt present, has been actualized. How to institute this state 
of affairs most efficiently is not yet certain. It requires not only a firm will 
but an informed mind, and the necessary information, when Follett wrote, 
was not easy to come by. “The greatest need of today is a keen, analytical, 
objective study of human relations,” she believed. Social science should 
investigate “concrete joint activity.” But since social science was not being 
helpful, she relied on the world of business. “I find so many business men 
who are willing to try experiments,” she said in 1926.*° Ultimately, though, 
the social scientist, whatever his guise, would have to go to work. He 
would have to intervene actively “in industry and business, in legislative 
committees and administrative commissions, in trade unions and shop com- 
mittees and joint boards of control, in athletic committees and college 
faculties, in our families, in parliamentary cabinets and international con- 
ferences.” Anticipating social anthropologists, industrial psychologists, and 
plant sociologists, Follett urged that social science, to find out what is 


* Ibid., pp. 30, 43, 44, 51, 248, 284. 

*Ibid., p. 18. 

* Ibid., pp. 207-208. 

* Creative Experience, pp. ix, x; Dynamic Administration, p. 18. 
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possible, be rousingly experimental, bothering not with the meaning of 
business but its productivity, not with the legitimacy of the exercise of 
power but with its extension, not with the ends of the state but its vitality.*° 

Follett’s antiliberal orientation—her assumption of natural social 
harmony and the role she consequently envisages for politics — is obscured 
by her enthusiastic valuation, so easily come by in her case, of conflict; it is 
obscured by her sentiment for, and emphasis upon, an individualism seem- 
ingly fully expressed and fully realized within the state. It is not that this 
state is so contrived as to liberate individual human energies: it is quite na- 
turally and spontaneously so constituted. It is not an artifice again and again 
requiring statesmanship to maintain and justify its authority. It is instead 
a closed system, a smoothly functioning totalitarian whole, or, to use a 
more current phrase, a body in homeostasis. Its adjusted and adjustable 
human constituents have value to the extent that the state enchants and 
absorbs them, giving them their true freedom by satisfying their real will. 
Such a wholesome equilibrium of private desire and public interest may be 
instituted by a social science relying on tested hypotheses which, ener- 
getically applied wherever the sensitive investigator discovers social dis- 
locations, will reveal as well as create the coherency of the natural world. 
To fit self-interested, unpredictable, or playful men into the reality dis- 
closed becomes then only a technical problem to be patiently solved by 
those prepared to manipulate individuals and their sundry beliefs. 

Clearly, Mary Parker Follett is not to be found arguing for such a 
regime. And what is more important, her repeatedly expressed concern 
for human dignity and the institutions for its preservation may, in practice, 
be no mean check on the realization of an unliberal society. Yet precisely 
because her fine feelings stand in vigorous contradiction to the political 
theory which her writings imply, reassessment of the assumptions which 
underpin her theory may be called for — especially if she has not been 
alone in holding them. At least some contemporary social studies, I 
believe, partake in her general outlook, sharing (1) her genuine affection 
for the values of the democratic, pluralistic community, (2) her anxious 
awareness of existing tensions and displacements, (3) her interest in 
developing an objective general organizational theory, and (4) her belief 
in an ultimate balance of human functions and purposes, of man’s interests 
and values. 

To the extent that such studies are offered or accepted as a refurbished 
liberalism, they still require critical scrutiny. For their authors, confessing 
their adherence to liberal values, pained by anomie, by social and individual 
maladjustments and dissolutions, are driven to develop an abstract theory 
that, at best, will finally synthesize all conflicting variables. Their frame- 


Creative Experience, pp. xi, xii. 
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works for political inquiry — to borrow the subtitle of a work by Harold 
D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan —are such as to establish a position 
from which it appears to be altogether self-evident and unarguable how 
“expensive” it is to society, to social cohesion, unity, and tranquillity, when 
variables remain unintegrated, when seemingly random or unique or idle 
features are not adjusted, when the individual is not granted due status, 
or at least the entrancing belief in status. Noting this expense from their 
special point of vantage, aware of society’s inefficient, uneconomical, dis- 
functional forces, they delineate or hope for a scientifically objective and 
morally satisfying theory arranging for individual freedom within a state 
indulgent toward its constituents. Their manifold models — still incom- 
plete and tentative — imply that man’s social order deserves respect when 
it fulfills — and hence at once liberates and stabilizes — the individual by 
representing his diverse interests, functions, and purposes. Valuing precisely 
that communal pattern which manifests the general will, they are con- 
sistent in assigning both a scientific and a normative plus to the socialized 
individual, to man associated, engaged, and dedicated, to man the selfless, 
political animal. Paralleling Rousseau’s famous plea for “some form of 
association . . . as a result of which the whole strength of the community 
will be enlisted for the protection of the person and property of each con- 
stituent member, in such a way that each, when united to his fellows, 
renders obedience to his own will, and remains as free as he was before,” 
reinforcing this ideal, they have come to assume that attributing primacy 
to the social system accords with the very structure of social reality. 

Such a vision of the well-functioning community in which all is motion, 
pressure, behavior, which is immune to every threat of conflict, mobility, 
and dissent, may be a most shadowy one. Yet even those who have not 
beheld it in its fullness, work as if it were the basis of their faith: they 
labor as if determined to achieve its incarnation, as if aspiring to become 
the founding fathers of that very state which, though far from realized, is 
woven into the nature of things and constitutes a system of relations 
between perceived disparities. The proper approach to social reality will 
disclose man’s most elemental bonds; it will dissolve all peculiarities by 
revealing them to be harmonious universals. When suitably embraced, 
what appears as incongruous will disclose itself as congruent. By the 
familiar procedure of diligent scientific probing it will be possible to ap- 
proximate that necessary order which is already embedded in reality. Once 
established and refined, a full set of generalizations will make the real 
organization of the facts of social life intelligible. The imperative for the 
social scientist is to approach society with sensitivity and self-restraint, to 
handle the social field with a gingerly touch, with one’s off-duty interests 
and impulses under control because objectives finding their source some- 
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where beyond the field would unsettle the object under investigation. 
What is required of him is a purgation of preconceptions which check 
his empathy. Only when he acts free from those diversifying ends which 
transcend the field can the final revelation—the law which does and 
should order man’s behavior — be his; only at this timeless moment when 
the truth is formulated can he join the stream of humanity and can 
humanity once again join nature. His finished theory would at last make it 
possible for him to understand and control every baffling idiosyncracy, and 
this because nothing is really detached and unnatural, because all the things 
that matter, that make a significant difference, are buried here and now, 
concealed more or less. deeply in the present state of man’s development. 
The true nature of things is immanent within experience. Nothing stands 
outside it; no autonomous vagrant spoils its integrity; no independent pur- 
pose governs it. Hence a humanistic concern with trans-historical objectives 
is irresponsible, distracting from the scientific need to develop timeless 
hypotheses for the analysis of factual, aimless flux, of motion without 
beginning or end. Thus, as the future is held to inhere in the past, the 
ideal blends into the real. 

Any theory or regime which makes the ideal and the real synonymous 
eliminates the tension between experience and aspiration, between fact and 
value. To dispel this tension is to make it impossible to advance a political 
theory as ideal, as true, as just. Indeed the very notion of justice becomes 
irrelevant. Once existing conditions and normative standards have been 
encouraged to blend, the very pursuit of truth becomes an irrational 
endeavor. Once metaphysics providing terms by which troubled individuals 
might assess moving events, historical states, and political behavior has been 
dismissed, man’s claim to make meaningful distinctions, ascribe values, and 
exercise his reason becomes impertinent. 

Mary Parker Follett, it should be clear, merits a place in that increas- 
ingly important part of social science which reaches toward the establish- 
ment of the value-free, factual state as measure of alternative states and 
which seeks to construct an objective, deductive framework to effect ever- 
greater control of social phenomena. To recognize this may serve not only 
to sharpen her own confusion — namely, her tendency to identify indi- 
vidual freedom with the fully functional body politic — but also to show 
up the incompatible components inhering in research which intends at 
once to maximize individual freedom and to develop a norm that would 
effectively unify values, ideals, and interests. Her work, I believe, helps 
to clarify the prescriptive nature of studies whose authors would surely 
frown on the emotive moralizing of The New State. Yet while none of 
those preoccupied by the construction of an empirical science of social 
behavior would echo Follett in advocating a new federalism, they are no 
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less normative, letting their case be pressed by their methods of study. 
They no less equate the pattern of their construct with the structure of 
society. By identifying what is essential to their models with significant 
reality, by making it credible to hold that certain social and political ar- 
rangements are objectively inefficient, they degrade other possible per- 
spectives. Moreover, they make empirical science the autonomous warrant 
for action, authenticating its credentials as it “works” and favoring, as a 
means for agreeing on the substance of goals, not the method of politics 
but what is defined as the method of science. 

In this quest for a scientific social order Follett had stalled again and 
again, whether checked by the afterglow of an older tradition or by some 
pressing interest bidding for response. She had been as little successful in 
keeping her interests singular as those social scientists who have come later 
— for who would doubt the significance of the contribution to a liberal 
society of men like Kurt Lewin, Elton Mayo, W. Lloyd Warner, Abram 
Kardiner, Harold D. Lasswell, or Herbert A. Simon? But their attachment 
to the values of the liberal tradition, however strong, has never been 
relevant to their working theory. Their respect for the individual has not 
grown from assumptions basic to their inquiries. When these rather than 
their generous preferences are followed through, there emerges a model 
indifferent to that indefinable human uniqueness that still makes it reason- 
able to speak of man’s moral freedom and invites us to keep the institution 
of politics in good repair. 




















CLASS IDENTIFICATION AND PROJECTION 
IN VOTING BEHAVIOR * 


He1nz Eutau 
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If there is, is such awareness identical with “class consciousness” in 

the Marxist sense? What is the relative effect of class awareness on 
voting behavior among different classes? Can voters’ identifications with 
one class or another be considered indices of class awareness? If they can- 
not, what other criteria would seem to be necessary? And finally, what 
is the respective influence of class-related and party-related attitudes on the 
frame of reference within which voting behavior is perceived? 

Questions such as these have long puzzled students of political behavior. 
It is the purpose of this analysis to examine the relationship between 
people’s class identifications, their perceptions of class voting behavior, and 
the “reasons” which presumably give perceptions their attitudinal content. 
The political frame of reference within which the voter makes up his mind 
is stipulated to be class-related if those differently identified in terms of 
class (1) also differ in their perceptions of the voting behavior of different 
classes, and (2) differ in the “reasons” they give for these perceptions. 
If the “reasons” are “interest-oriented” as well as related to class identifica- 
tion, the resultant cluster of identifications, perceptions, and orientations 
might be accepted as an operational syndrome of “class consciousness.” 


[: THERE AWARENESS of class in the voting behavior of Americans? 


I 


An early study of class identification, based on a Fortune survey in 
1940, reported that Americans preponderantly identify themselves as 
“middle class.” Offered the choice of upper, middle, or lower-class, 79 
per cent of the respondents accepted “middle class” as the group to which 
they felt they belonged. An even higher figure, 87 per cent middle class, 
was obtained in a poll conducted by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion.? Implicit in these findings is the conclusion that, as only one class 
predominates, America is really “classless.” 





* This analysis was made possible by the author’s participation in the 1954 summer 
seminar on political behavior held at the Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan, under a grant from the Social Science Research Council. It is based on 
data from a national sample survey conducted in 1952 by the Survey Research 
Center. Neither the Center nor the Council is responsible for this study. Comments 
on an earlier draft of this article by Professor Warren Miller, of the Department 
of Political Science, University of California (Berkeley), are gratefully acknowledged. 


1“The People of the United States —a Self Portrait,” Fortune (February, 1940), p. 14. 
? George Gallup and Saul F. Rae, The Pulse of Democracy (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1940), p. 169. 
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However, there is reason to suspect that these results are a function of 
the specific question asked rather than of the structure of American society. 
For when a fourth class name — working class — is added to the list, a 
quite different picture emerges. As reported by Centers, in a 1945 national 
sample of 1,100 white adult males, only 43 per cent identified themselves 
with the middle class, while 51 per cent thought of themselves as working 
class.* Similarly, of 1,200 respondents selected from the 1952 Survey Re- 
search Center study, 35 per cent identified themselves as middle class and 
60 per cent as working class (see Table I). 

How are these findings to be interpreted? Empirical evidence indicates 
that there are significant differences between differently identified people 
in political attitudes, preferences, and even behavioral manifestations of 
political conduct. Centers, for example, found that his middle-class and 
working-class identifiers differed significantly in conservative-radical orienta- 
tions, voting preferences, and other psychological dimensions of political 
behavior. Similar findings — though differently interpreted — were derived 
from the Survey Research Center data.* In other words, identification with 
class does seem to be a factor in political behavior. However, the question 
remains as to how important this factor is in influencing voting behavior 
and to what extent voting behavior is also determined by considerations 
not related to class identifications, but to the two-party system. Is it likely 
that both class identification and party considerations influence the voter’s 
political choice? 

And just what does “identification with class” mean? Does it refer to 
some kind of awareness of class in voting behavior? Or does it mean “class 
consciousness”? Centers is cognizant of the fact that for Marxists class 
consciousness means “not only consciousness of kind, or consciousness of 
membership in and feeling of solidarity with a group called class, but 
the possession of common interests and a common political and economic 
outlook or orientation. .. .” 5 But Centers is less than candid in his own 
definition. Classes, he writes, are “psycho-social groupings, something that 
is essentially subjective in character, dependent upon class consciousness 
(i.e., a feeling of group membership), and class lines of cleavage may or 
may not conform to what seem to social scientists to be logical lines of 
cleavage in the objective or stratification sense.” *® Contrasting his own 
findings with those of the Fortune poll, he asserts that the answers he got 


* Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949), p. 77. 


*See Heinz Eulau, “Identification with Class and Political Perspective,” Journal of Politics 
(forthcoming); and “Identification with Class and Political Role Behavior,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly (forthcoming). 

® Centers, op. cit., p. 21. 


* Ibid., p. 27. 
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“will convincingly dispel any doubt that Americans are class con- 
scious. ...” 7 Centers obviously accepts people’s responses to the identifica- 
tion question as valid indices of class consciousness. 

Centers does not really answer the question: is identification with class 
a convenient and reliable tool for discovering what classes Americans 
recognize as levels in the social structure; or, interpreted as class con- 
sciousness, has it politically meaningful consequences for political behavior 
in terms of “class interest”? For if, as he puts it, “a class is no more nor 
less than what people collectively think it is,” * identification with class 
is at most a heuristic and taxonomic device which may yield fruitful results 
in studying presumably class-relevant attitudes or preferences, but which 
can be equated with class consciousness only through conceptual fiat. 

If identification with class is to have meaning in voting behavior, it may 
be taken as an operational index— but only one among other possible 
indices — that class does serve people as a kind of positive reference group, 
i.e., that people’s choice of a class label may indicate that they perceive the 
political process as related to social class. Yet, it cannot simply be assumed 
that class serves as such a reference group in voting behavior because people 
identify themselves with a class in response to an interview question; nor 
can it be taken for granted that because people identify themselves with a 
political party their perceptions and preferences are determined by their 
selection of a party label.® 

If class identification is a meaningful dimension in political behavior — 
in the sense that it delineates class as a reference group phenomenon — 
one should expect that it will differentiate in the perceptions of class voting 
behavior between those identified as middle class and as working class. 
That is, those similarly identified in terms of class should also perceive 
their own voting behavior and that of the other class in a class-relevant 
frame of reference. If such a relationship between class identification and 
vote perceptions can be shown to exist, it may be accepted as evidence of 
“class awareness” in voting behavior. 

But can it also be considered evidence of “class consciousness”? Only 
if the attitudinal content of voting behavior perceptions also derives from 
orientations relevant in terms of some kind of “interest.” For example, one 
may assume that being a working-class identifier is a more important 
influence on the voter who sees other working-class people voting for a 
party because that party is believed to “support legislation in favor of the 


"Ibid., p. 76. 

® Ibid., p. 78. 

® Needless to mention, identification with party has been shown to be a significant deter- 
minant in people’s voting preferences and attitudes towards issues. See Angus 


Campbell, Gerald Gurin and Warren Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1954), pp. 83-184. 
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class” with which he identifies, than it is on a voter who perceives other 
working-class people as voting for that party because “the party is against 
corruption in government.” On the other hand, if it is shown that people 
derive the attitudinal content of their perceptions concerning class voting 
behavior at least as much from party as from class as political reference 
groups, identification with class cannot be accepted as the dominant factor 
in shaping political perceptions. It may still be an important factor, but 
it cannot simply be equated with “class consciousness.” 


II 

The data analyzed in this study were collected in a national area 
probability sample survey of 1,614 respondents who were interviewed both 
before and after the 1952 presidential election. In order to isolate the 
identification factor and observe it as an independent variable, it was 
necessary to categorize respondents into “objective” social classes. But of 
the original sample, 414 cases, including farmers, housewives, and other 
miscellaneous occupational groupings, had to be dropped for the purposes 
of this analysis because they could not be classified “objectively.” ?° Table I 
shows the distribution of respondents in terms of both objective classifica- 
tion and self-identification.'? Of the 1,200 respondents objectively classified, 
lower- and upper-class identifiers were eliminated because of their small 
numbers. This left 1,132 respondents in the final sample of the present 
study. 


Table I. DistriBuTION oF 1,200 RESPONDENTS IN TERMS OF OBJECTIVE CLASSIFICATION 
AND SELF-IDENTIFICATION 


Objective Classes 


Working Class Middle Class 
Self-Identified Class N=8ll N = 389 





Lower Class 3% 0% 

Working Class 72 34 60 
Middle Class 23 60 35 
Upper Class 0 3 1 
Refused, don’t know 2 3 2 

















Total 100% 100% 100% 


*In order to develop an Index of Status Characteristics, forty-five different combinations 
of occupational, income, and educational status were placed in a cross-tabulation 
matrix which permitted each respondent to occupy different positions in the three 
status hierarchies, and which yielded nine summary scores for every combination 
of status possible in the matrix. The resultant status categories were combined 
and dichotomized into “working class” and “middle class” on the basis of the 
frequency distribution of all respondents located in the matrix. The terms “middle 
class” and “working class” were assigned to the dichotomized aggregates for con- 
venience only, largely because on the self-identification instrument 95 percent 
accepted these terms as descriptive of their class affiliation. 

“The self-identification question reads: “There’s quite a bit of talk these days about 
different social classes. If you were asked to use one of these four names for your 
social class, which would you say you belonged in—the middle class, lower class, 
working class or upper class?” 
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With objective class position as control, it was then possible to divide 
respondents into four groupings: 


1. Those objectively classified as working class and self-identified as 
working class — Working-Class Consistents or WW (N = 580). 


2. Those objectively classified as working class but self-identified as 
middle class — Middle-Class Affiliates or WM (N = 186). 


3. Those objectively classified as middle class but self-identified as 
working class — Working-Class Affiliates or. MW (N = 131). 


4. Those objectively classified as middle class and self-identified as 
middle class — Middle-Class Consistents or MM (N = 235). 


Ill 


If class identification serves as a means of specifying class as a reference 
group, class is psychologically “real” in the sense that, as Newcomb puts 
it, “individuals perceive themselves and others as sharing the same set of 
norms.” ?* Applied to voting behavior, the hypothesis may be advanced 
that those similarly identified also perceive the identified-with class as 
voting in one direction or another, i.e., Democratic or Republican, or pos- 
sibly as “split.” In other words, identification with class and perception of 
class vote direction are assumed to constitute a cluster in the voter’s politi- 
cal frame of reference. 

In order to discover the perceptual image which voters may have 
of the voting behavior of different classes, respondents were asked the 
following question: “Now I’d like to ask some questions about how you 
think other people will vote in this election — How about working class 
(or middle class) people — Do you think they will vote mostly Republican, 
mostly Democratic, or do you think they will be about evenly split?” 

As Table II indicates, both classes preponderantly perceive the working 
class as going Democratic. However, the percentage of working-class 
identifiers who see it going Democratic is somewhat greater than the per- 
centage of middle-class identifiers. But regardless of how they are ob- 
jectively classified, those identifying with the working class (WW and 
MW) see it as voting Democratic in almost identical proportions, while 
those identifying with the middle class see it voting Democratic in only 
very slightly different proportions. In other words, both working class and 
middle class consistents and affiliates perceive working class voting behavior 
in relatively clear and unambiguous terms. Identification with one class 
or the other does not seem to make for very different perceptions of 
working-class voting behavior. 


Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York: The Dryden Press, 1950), 
p. 557. 
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Table II. Crass IDENTIFICATION AND PERCEPTION OF WorKING-CLass VOTE 


Working Middle 
Working Middle Working Middle 
Working class will vote N = 482 N= 169 N=117 N=218 


Democratic 65% 53% 64% 57% 
Republican 9 10 11 14 
Evenly split 26 hy 25 29 











Total 100% 
Tests for: xX? Pp 


WW-WM 6.81 < .05 
MM-MW 1.38 2 > .05 











However, as Table III shows, middle-class voting behavior is not equally 
clearly and unambiguously perceived by the two classes. A good majority 
of middle-class consistents (MM) see their class as voting Republican. But 
their affiliates (WM), though still favorable to the Republicans, are less 
sanguine about Republican prospects, a greater proportion of them seeing 
the middle-class vote going Democratic or being evenly split. On the other 
hand, working-class consistents (WW), if not perceiving the middle-class 
vote as being split, see it as going Democratic. And their affiliates (MW) 
are altogether unsure as to how it will go, 24 per cent seeing it going Demo- 
cratic, 28 percent Republican, and 48 percent evenly split. However, 
there are statistically significant differences between the two consistent 
groupings and the other-class affiliates, suggesting that identification with 
class may operate as an independent factor in connection with perception 
of middle-class voting behavior. But it must also be noted that though 
perceptions move in the expected directions, both affiliated groupings are 
very similar in their perceptions of middle-class voting behavior in spite 
of different objective class positions and different class identifications. 


Table III. Crass IDENTIFICATION AND PERCEPTION OF MippLe-Ciass VoTE 
Working Middle 


Working Middle Working Middle 
Middle class will vote N= 415 N= 158 N=110 N=12ll 


Democratic 35% 25% 24% 13% 
Republican 23 33 28 55 
Evenly split 42 42 48 32 











Total 


Tests for: 





WW-WM 
MM-MW 
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How can these results be explained? The fact that working-class voting 
behavior is preponderantly perceived by all four groupings as likely to go 
Democratic, while no such clear direction is evident in regard to middle- 
class voting behavior, should not come as a surprise. In the traditional 
folklore of American politics, working-class people are usually expected to 
vote Democratic and this is supported by actual voting tendencies. In other 
words, the actual voting situation is relatively devoid of ambiguity so that 
perceptions can operate quite realistically. Neither people’s objective class 
position nor their identification makes for radically different perceptions of 
working-class voting behavior. 

On the other hand, the situation in which middle-class voting behavior 
must be perceived is much more ambiguous. Though middle-class people 
may actually tend to vote Republican more often than Democratic, this 
tendency cannot be formally admitted in Republican party strategy or 
ideology. Hence, while middle-class people, having Republican voting 
experiences, can perceive their class as voting Republican, working-class 
people are facing a situation without an anchorage point in experience. 
The hypothesis suggests itself, therefore, that in a politically ambiguous 
situation people will tend to project their own frame of reference on a 
situation which they have had no opportunity to know in reality. This 
phenomenon has been observed in other voting studies. Thomsen, for 
example, refers to “projection” on finding that more Democrats than 
Republicans believed that Roosevelt would win the 1940 presidential elec- 
tion. Lazarsfeld and associates ascribed the relationship between vote in- 
tention and expectations regarding the winner to projection: “people may 
project their own vote intention on others and expect them to behave 
in the way they themselves behave.” ?* In other words, relative lack of 
ambiguity, as in the case of working-class voting behavior, allows percep- 
tions to conform with available facts, while an ambiguous situation, as in 
connection with middle-class voting behavior, increases the likelihood of 
projection.?> That the situation in which middle-class voting behavior is 
perceived is more ambiguous than that in which working-class voting 
behavior is perceived, is also demonstrated by the larger proportion of 
“evenly split” perceptions in the case of the former. 

Finally, the similarity in the perceptions of both affiliated groupings 
with regard to middle-class voting behavior suggests the effect of conflict 
that may possibly arise out of differing objective class position and subjective 





% A. Thomsen, “Psychological Projection and the Election,” Journal of Psychology, II 
(1941), 115-17. 


“Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice (2d ed.; 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1948), p. 168. 
%See the pioneer experiment by Douglas McGregor, “The Major Determinants of the 


Prediction of Social Events,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXIII 
(1938), 179-204. 
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class identification. These groups are apparently torn by the partial opera- 
tion of the identification process, with the result that in an ambiguous situa- 
tion their perceptions become neutralized by the conflict. 


IV 


It has been suggested so far that politically ambiguous situations make 
for projection of voting behavior perceptions. But to label this psychological 
process “projection” neither specifies particular conditions under which 
projection takes place, nor indicates the extent to which it is resorted to in 
different situations. In particular, it remains to determine whether class 
identification has or has not an independent effect in ambiguous situations, 
and whether or not it is related to projection. 

It is necessary, therefore, to examine the functioning of class identifica- 
tion in inter-class perceptions of voting behavior, with such identification 
controlled by perceptions of the voting behavior of one’s own class. Table 
IV indicates that regardless of how they see their own class as voting, both 
middle-class consistents and affiliates still perceive the working class as 
voting Democratic; although those who see their own class as voting 
Republican or being evenly split are less inclined to do so than those who 
see it voting Democratic. In other words, projection seems to be a function 
not only of the degree of ambiguity in the political situation — for ambiguity 
is still chiefly lacking in regard to working-class voting behavior — but also 
of expectations concerning one’s own class’s voting behavior. Table IV 
suggests that projection is operating even in connection with perceptions 
of working-class voting behavior, though the known facts concerning the 
working-class vote restrain projective tendencies and prevent perceptions 
from being wholly autistic. 


Table ITV. Mippre-Crass IDENTIFICATION, CONTROLLED BY Own C ass VoTE PERCEPTIONS, 
AND WorkKING-CLass VOTE 
Middle Class Will Vote 
Democratic Republican Split 
MM WM MM WM MM WM 

Working class will vote N—26 N=39 N=112 N=5S N= 67 N— 6 
Democratic 87% 52% 28% 60% 45% 
Republican 2 24 24 6 5 
Evenly split 11 24 48 34 50 





100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Table V shows a similar but more confused pattern. Projection in inter- 
class perceptions of voting behavior is evident on the part of both working- 
class consistents and affiliates who see their own class as voting Democratic 
and also see the middle class as voting in the same direction. Projection 
is even more pronounced among those working-class consistents and 
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affiliates who perceive their class as voting Republican. Though small in 
number, these two groupings strongly perceive the middle class as voting 
Republican. Finally, those working-class people who see their own class 
as split also perceive the middle class as split, and the affiliates, subject to 
conflict arising out of objective class position and subjective class identifica- 
tion, do so in considerably greater proportion than do consistents. 


Table V. Worxine Crass IDENTIFICATION, CONTROLLED BY Own Cass Vote PERCEPTIONS, 
AND Mippie-Ciass VoTE 
Working Class Will Vote 
Democratic Republican Split 
ww MW ww MW ww MW 

Middle class will vote N = 257 N=60 N= 33 W218 N= 104 N= 25 
Democratic 33% 6% 0% 22% 12% 

25 67 69 20 16 
Evenly split 42 27 31 58 72 














100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


What do these results suggest? As one inspects Tables [IV and V 
simultaneously, one notices that if class identification is controlled by 
respondents’ perceptions of the party direction of their own class vote, a 
fairly consistent scalar pattern is evident: if the middle class is perceived 
as going Democratic, the working class will be seen to go Democratic; if 


the middle class is perceived as being split, th. working class is seen to be 
less Democratic and more split; if the middle class is perceived to go 
Republican, the working class is seen as weakly Democratic; if the working 
class is perceived as going Republican, the middle class will be perceived 
as going Republican; if the working class is seen as split, the middle class is 
seen as less Republican and more split; and if the working class is perceived 
as going Democratic, the middle class is seen as weakly Republican. Table 
VI illustrates this scalar pattern. 


Table VI. Party Vore PATTERN IN INTER-CLASS PERCEPTION 


Middle Class Seen as Going Working Class Seen as Going 
Other class will go Democratic Split Republican Republican Split Democratic 
Democratic 
Less Democratic 
Weakly Democratic 
Republican 
Less Republican 
Weakly Republican X 


People seem to agree, in general, on the relativity of social class and 
direction of voting behavior, but the pattern emerges within a party-related 
as well as class-related frame of reference. Projection of expectations as to 
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how one’s own class will vote is not simply the result of ambiguity in the 
voting situation — though such ambiguity is obviously present in regard 
to middle-class voting behavior — but is also a function of the very effective 
operation of apparently party-related perceptions concerning class voting 
behavior. Identification is probably a factor entering the voter’s political 
frame of reference, but there is no indication that it is any more significant 
than objective social class position. This interpretation is congruent with 
findings reported elsewhere, to the effect that both class- and party- 
determined considerations enter the voter’s frame of reference in perceiving 
the voting behavior of his own class as well as of the other class.’® 


V 


There is additional evidence that class vote perceptions derive their 
attitudinal content from voters’ exposure to party-influenced orientations 
rather than from class identification. If the latter were the case, and if 
projection did not operate, class identification might well be equated with 
“class consciousness.” In this case, those similarly identified in terms of 
class, in giving “reasons” for their particular class vote perceptions, should 
also tend to agree on what might be called their “interest-orientation.” For 
if related to class identification, orientations commensurate with “class 
interest” could then be accepted as a further item in a syndrome designated 
as “class consciousness.” 

In order to investigate this possibility, responses to the following ques- 
tion (by those who perceived their class as voting either Democratic or 
Republican) will be considered: “Now let me check back and ask you why 
you feel that working class people (or middle class people) are more likely 
to vote Republican (or Democratic)?” Responses to this question were 
coded as being either clearly “group relevant” or “general economic interest 
reasons” or “other.” In regard to the second category — “general economic 
interest reasons” — it was not clear whether the respondent was referring 
to conditions affecting the whole country or those of special relevance to 
his particular group. However, they were combined with responses in the 
first category for the purpose of this analysis. It is therefore possible to 
report all responses here in terms of two categories: 


1. Those “interest-oriented” — such as that party benefits class, sup- 
ports legislation in favor of class, creates conditions advantageous to class, 
and so on. 


2. Those not “interest-oriented” — such as that party is against cor- 
ruption, promises things, will bring about necessary change, and so on. 


%® See Heinz Eulau, “Perceptions of Class and Party in Voting Behavior: 1952,” American 
Political Science Review, XLIX (1955), 364-84. 
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It will be assumed that if interest-orientation differentiates between 
those differently identified in terms of class and is not related to perceptions 
of class vote direction, interests are related to social class- rather than party- 
relevant frames of reference. Table VII shows the control of class identifi- 
cation by respondents’ perceptions of the party vote direction of their own 
class. Subject to this control, it appears that regardless of whether they are 
working-class or middle-class consistents or affiliates, those who perceive 
their class as voting Democratic are likely to give interest-oriented reasons 
for this, while those who see their class as voting Republican tend to give 
noninterest-oriented reasons. Although the numbers of respondents in most 
cells of the table are small, the percentages run consistently and con- 
vincingly in the same direction, regardless of whether class consistents or 
affiliates are involved. 


Table VII. Crass IDENTIFICATION, CONTROLLED BY Own CL Lass VoTE PERCEPTION, 
AND INTEREST ORIENTATION 
Own Class Will Vote 
Democratic Republican 
Working Middle Working Middle 

Working Middle Working Middle Working Middle Working Middle 
Orientation K=a2 Ras R=eO@ Rast Ras R= N=9 N=10 
Interest 85% 70% 81% 75% 35% 39% 33% 37% 

No Interest 30 19 25 65 61 67 63 





Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


These results support the conclusion that interest-orientation as the 
attitudinal content of class vote perceptions derives from a party- rather 
than a class-related frame of reference. If class identification were related 
to interest-orientation, one should expect greater differences in interest- 
orientation between class identifiers and nonidentifiers who are otherwise 
agreed on the voting behavior of their own class. In other words, “interest,” 
as here construed operationally in terms of “group relevant” or “general 
economic interest” reasons, does not seem to be related to class identifica- 
tion. In so far as “interest” consciously enters voters’ minds in connection 
with voting behavior perceptions, it apparently crystallizes in a party- 
determined frame of reference. There does not seem to exist a syndrome 
of class identification, perception of voting behavior, and interest-orientation 
that might be subsumed under the concept “class consciousness.” 


SUMMARY 


1. Identification with social class does not seem to imply “awareness 
of class” in voting behavior. Perceptions of voting behavior of different 
classes seem to depend on the degree of ambiguity in the voting situation. 
Working-class voting behavior is perceived to go Democratic in such 
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unambiguous terms that class identification does not operate as an inde- 
pendent factor affecting perceptions. On the other hand, in a politically 
ambiguous situation, as in the case of middle-class voting behavior, working- 
class people tend to project their own class voting behavior perceptions on 
the other class. In either situation, then, one cannot speak of “class aware- 
ness” as an attendant of class identification in political behavior. 


2. Projection of one’s own class voting behavior perceptions is not 
limited to ambiguous situations. When inter-class perceptions are con- 
trolled by own class vote perceptions, it appears that, regardless of their 
class identification, both middle- and working-class people tend to project 
their perceptions of their own class vote on the other class. Apparently, 
voters’ political frames of reference are determined by class- and party- 
related perceptions. 


3. Party rather than class plays a major part in voting behavior percep- 
tions. This appears from the finding that in giving “reasons” for their per- 
ceptions, regardless of whether they are working-class or middle-class 
identifiers, people tend to derive their notions of “interest” from a party- 
related frame of reference. Those seeing their class as voting Democratic 
tend to give “interest-oriented” reasons for their perceptions, while those 
seeing it going Republican tend to give reasons which are not “interest- 
oriented.” In conclusion, there does not seem to exist at present a syndrome 
of class identification, class awareness, and interest-orientation which might 
warrant the label “class consciousness.” 





LOUIS BROWNLOW AND THE 
GOVERNMENTAL ARTS 


LauRIN L. HENRY 
Public Administration Clearing House 


I 
Oe: OF THE advantages of biography over other forms of history is 


that it illustrates the connections and relationships between ideas, 

movements, and institutions as they come to a focus in living indi- 
viduals. Biography also reminds us of the importance of the imponderables 
of chance and personality in the development of events, a valuable cor- 
rective to the often too neat dissections of the analyst. The figure of Louis 
Brownlow will serve both these purposes for some future writer of the 
administrative history of twentieth-century United States. Mr. Brownlow 
has both reflected and influenced the currents of his time and is a unique 
and thoroughly interesting individual in the bargain. 

Mr. Brownlow is known to many readers of this Quarterly as the long- 
time head of Public Administration Clearing House and chairman of 
President Roosevelt’s Committee on Administrative Management of 1936- 
37. However, the full significance for public administration and political 
science of his many-faceted career is not generally known, and there may be 
some in the postwar generation of students whose notice he has escaped 
altogether. Studies of a man still as active as Mr. Brownlow despite his 
seventy-six years are not only premature but they invite devastating rebut- 
tals from the subject; nevertheless a brief article, more tribute than analysis, 
is merited and will be ventured. 

Mr. Brownlow himself recently has told us of his early life and career 
in A Passion for Politics. Although the book closes at the point of his 
formal entry into the field of public administration, it is a fascinating story 
in its own right, and it provides valuable perspective from which to view 
and understand Brownlow’s later activities. His life has been a single learn- 
ing process; beneath some surprising twists in his career there is funda- 
mental continuity. 

Mr. Brownlow was born in 1879 in Buffalo, a small county-seat town in 
southwest Missouri. His ancestors on both sides had been farmers, preach- 
ers, politicians, and teachers from Virginia westward through the Border 
States. His parents had come to Missouri from Tennessee after the Civil 
War, of which they were both, in a sense, veterans. His mother had seen 
the armies come and go across her native county and had smuggled medica- 
tions through the lines under her skirt to the Gray; his father had seen 


*Louis Brownlow, A Passion for Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955). 
This is the first of two autobiographical volumes, the second of which is in prepara- 


tion. 
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much fighting and suffered permanent injury in that same army. Louis 
Brownlow’s heritage was a keen interest in and identification with the 
history of the region and the nation. 

Mr. Brownlow tells us that he has never had any formal education. A 
series of early childhood illnesses left him with such a low life expectancy 
that it was considered dangerous and probably a waste of time to try 
to send him to school. However, even before he was of school age he had 
somehow learned to read, and while other children were attending classes 
he was devouring every book within reach, absorbing adult conversation 
(especially if it consisted of political or religious dispute), and pursuing 
anyone with a story to tell. His parents, who were both at various times 
school-teachers, also helped him a bit at home. By the time he had reached 
his early teens and regained a measure of health, he had about the 
equivalent of whatever schooling the town offered, plus a start on the huge 
stock of historical, literary, theological, geographical, political, and other 
miscellaneous information he has accumulated through the years. 

Mr. Brownlow is fond of saying, as he does with complete accuracy, 
that he was born directly into politics and administration: he arrived at 
a time when his father was the local postmaster, exercising his office in 
the front of the house while the family occupied the rear. Election came 
and the postmastership went, as they did in those days, but the Brownlows 
remained a political family. They were mostly Democrats, but Brownlow, 
Sr., kept jumping the fence to join the Greenbackers, Farmers Alliance, 
Union Laborites, Populists, and whatnot, while his wife, who took an 
interest in politics unusual for a woman in that period, counseled patience 
and steered her sons into the ranks of the Regulars. They were all finally 
united with Bryan, after years of discussion with every meal which 
awakened an early political interest in the precocious Louis. By his four- 
teenth year he was following his elder brother to political meetings, keeping 
the minutes of the county Democratic committee, and holding a post office 
clerkship in recognition of his family’s services. No Hatch Act in those 
days! 

The year he was fourteen Brownlow also broke into journalism. In 
fact he started at the top, for when his father bought a country weekly 
newspaper, the better to advance the Populist cause, father and son were 
jointly listed as “Editors and Publishers.” When his father sold out after 
a couple of years, Louis’ name came down from the masihead, but he 
stayed with the paper and spent most of his later teens collecting and 
writing up the items, setting type, and cranking the press at a standard 
wage of three dollars a week. 

Already launched into politics and journalism, Brownlow set off at age 
nineteen to seek his fortune in Nashville, where his family had numerous 
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relatives and connections. He wanted a newspaper job, but he became a 
cigar-stand clerk at the Maxwell House instead. After two years of this 
highly specialized education he broke in as a cub on the Nashville Banner. 
Success on the Banner brought him an invitation to Louisville and a term 
in Marse Henry Watterson’s finishing school at the Courier-Journal. City 
editorships in Louisville and Nashville followed, but editorial responsibility 
proved too demanding upon his still precarious health. Anyway, he was 
offered more interesting employment; in 1905, still in his mid-twenties, he 
became a Washington correspondent. 

Brownlow spent several years covering the capital for Tennessee and 
Kentucky papers. Later he joined a syndicated service as a feature writer 
and globetrotting reporter, turning in special stories from Washington, 
mostly with a political slant, and letters from abroad full of wide-ranging 
and acute observations on the history, culture, and politics of Europe, the 
Middle East, and Asia. His attractive personality and insatiable curiosity 
were also good equipment for a feature writer, and although he worked 
for a service which gave him few by-lines he became a well-known figure 
on the Washington scene, with friendships among writers, politicians, and 
government clerks. He married the daughter of a Tennessee Congressman 
and mixed in the affairs of the Democratic party as deeply as a reporter 
dared. He was still only thirty-five in 1915 when President Wilson ap- 
pointed him a Commissioner of the District of Columbia and started him 


on a career in public administration which has occupied most of his later 


life. 


This much of Mr. Brownlow’s own story is in A Passion for Politics; for 
the rest we must wait until he gives us a second volume. However, there 
is far more in the first volume than just the Brownlow story, and more than 
politics in the narrow sense. Mr. Brownlow once wryly remarked that he 
suffered from total recall, and there is important social as well as political 
history in his remarkably complete recollections of life in the several 
milieus through which he passed. Here is a complete cross-section of life 
in a Missouri county-seat town; the panorama in the Maxwell House lobby 
at the turn of the century; journalism from hand-set country weeklies to the 
White House press room; high society in Nashville and boardinghouse 
society in Washington; a young American’s comments on the awakening 
of modern Japan, colonialism in Asia, revolutions in Venezuela, Palestine, 
and Ireland; and above all, people. Mr. Brownlow has known and liked 
all sorts of people, and he gives us stories and character sketches of some 
then-famous, some now-famous, and some never-famous individuals. 
Brownlow’s sharp memory of his boyhood days enables him to cover 
a great time span. He passes on not only tales he heard of the Civil War, 
which was only yesterday in the days of his youth, but his conversation 
with a survivor of Waterloo, and with another man who had stood on a 
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street corner in Charlottesville while his father and Jefferson discussed 
the building of the University of Virginia. In these pages we share the 
feeling for the historical roots, the continuity of American life, which 
Brownlow has enjoyed and passed on to others. And, needless to say, he 
tells his story well, using the loose-jointed but graceful narrative style now 
passing from use after being used so effectively by generations of literary 
and political raconteurs from the Border States and the Upper South. 


II 


Although Commissioners of the District of Columbia become so by 
political appointment, their duties are primarily administrative. Brown- 
low was not as unprepared for this post as it might seem. He had always 
had plenty of political sense, and without realizing it he had for some time 
been leaning toward public administration. Following the activities of the 
muckrakers during the preceding decade, Brownlow had shared with other 
right-minded people an interest in municipal reform and the various 
“plans” by which good government was to be assured. In fact, his practical 
nature and a reporter’s skepticism had taken him a step farther. He knew 
that neither pious pronouncements nor grand reorganizations at the top 
necessarily produced results; it was what went on day-by-day at the work- 
ing level that counted. Furthermore, he knew a lot about these daily 
processes. While covering city hall and state house in Nashville and 
government departments in Washington he had become more than neces- 
sarily interested in the total apparatus of government and the diverse activi- 
ties of the various bureaus. One of his assignments for the features service 
had been to write a book about the federal government at work, depart- 
ment by department. Stimulated by a friend who was already a Commis- 
sioner of the District, he also had researched and written a series of articles 
on the growth of the nation’s capital and its government. 

Prepared or not, the ex-journalist proved to be an energetic and 
imaginative administrator. He astonished his subordinates by digging into 
matters no Commissioner had had the temerity to question before; he cut 
through red tape to speed up decision-making; he strengthened the munici- 
pal services under his direct charge, especially police, recreation, health, 
and welfare; and he opened up new sources of recruitment among Wash- 
ington professional and intellectual circles. During most of World War I 
he was chairman of the Board of Commissioners, successfully mobilizing 
the resources of the District government and the community to meet the 
emergencies of shelter, health, and security in crowded wartime Washing- 
ton. In six years he completed his transition from politics to nonpartisan, 
professional administration. In 1920 he was invited to Petersburg, Virginia, 
as its first city manager. After three successful years in Petersburg, he spent 
two years as city manager at Knoxville, Tennessee, and late in the 1920’s 
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he participated in the building of the great housing experiment at Radburn, 
New Jersey. 

While he was a city manager, Brownlow became interested in the early 
technical associations of public officials in such fields as personnel, public 
health, recreation, and municipal management. In 1922 he became presi- 
dent of one of the most important of these —the International City 
Managers’ Association. As a condition of his acceptance of the office, 
Brownlow secured an agreement among the inanagers that a permanent 
central secretariat would be established for the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information among the members. With a headquarters at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and John Stutz, then and now Secretary of the Kansas 
League of Municipalities, as Secretary, the City Managers’ Association grew 
in numbers and in importance as a technical service institution. 

Brownlow began to discuss the potentialities of organizations of public 
officials with several other far-sighted individuals, such as the late Professor 
Charles E. Merriam of the University of Chicago and Beardsley Ruml, 
who was then an executive of the Spelman Fund. In 1930, after prolonged 
negotiations between Brownlow, Merriam, Ruml, and others, there was 
reached a most significant decision for American public administration: 
the headquarters of as many of the associations as chose to come would be 
welcomed on the campus of the University of Chicago, where they would 
retain their independence but have the advantages of nearness to a major 
university, mutual stimulation, exchange of knowledge, and the services of 
a common center. The Spelman Fund would endeavor to provide financial 
support to the center until the various organizations could become self- 
sufficient. And an organization called Public Administration Clearing 
House, with Brownlow as its director, would be created to make the 
negotiations necessary to bring the organizations together, provide the 
common services at the center, and carry on other functions transcending 
the resources or technical scope of any one of the participating organiza- 
tions. The experiment was successful. Several existing organizations 
decided to join the Chicago group, and with Spelman Fund assistance 
several new ones were founded there. All the organizations have thrived, 
and the building on the campus at 1313 East 60th Street, which was built 
in 1937 to house the group, has become a world-renowned center of ad- 
ministrative expertise and a symbol of nonpartisan professional activity 
aimed at raising the standards of governmental performance.? Although 


* The principal organizations now located at “1313” are: American Municipal Associa- 
tion, American Public Welfare Association, American Public Works Association, 
American Society for Public Administration, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Council of State Governments, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministrators, International City Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, Public Administration Clearing House, and 
Public Administration Service. 
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many men must share the credit for the founding and development of 
“1313,” Brownlow was certainly its leading architect. 

His position as Director of the Clearing House and informal leader at 
1313” gave Brownlow a base from which to strike off in many directions. 
As far back as his days as a foreign correspondent, he had become aware 
of the traditions of good municipal management in some of the European 
countries, and the experience of these cities and their leagues of munici- 
palities had been studied carefully before the decision to found the Chicago 
center. Brownlow worked hard to establish connections between American 
government experts and officia's and their foreign counterparts by bringing 
Americans into such organizations as the International Union of Local 
Authorities, the International Institute of Administrative Sciences, and the 
International Federation for Housing and Town Planning. Also, largely 
through Brownlow’s initiative, a similar organization, the Inter-American 
Municipal Organization, was established in the Western Hemisphere. 

During the 1930’s Brownlow did a great deal to help establish public 
administration as a field of university teaching and research and to bring 
it into a close relation with political science. Although there were one or 
two pioneering textbooks of respectable scope, most public administration 
research was regarded — with some justice — as narrowly technical, pre- 
occupied with gadgetry, and somewhat beyond the pale of academic re- 
spectability. With his desk at the crossroads of administrative study and 
practice, Brownlow was an effective chairman for the Social Science Re- 
search Council Committee on Public Administration. During his chair- 
manship, 1933-39, the Committee planned and commissioned a series of 
studies by able scholars which became research landmarks. Perhaps the 
principal result of these studies was to illuminate the subtle relation of 
public administration to responsible leadership and the political process, 
thus setting administrative study squarely within the field of political 
science and foreshadowing the emphasis on policy and administration 
which characterized some of the best administrative research of the suc- 
ceeding decade.® 

Professional organizations and public administration research could do 
a great deal to raise the quality of public service, but there were other 
ways. One of these, in which Brownlow heartily believed, was to attract 
better individuals into administrative work and provide them satisfactory 
careers through creative personnel management. His membership in the 
privately sponsored Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, 





°E.g., Harold A. Stone, Don K. Price, and Kathryn H. Stone, City Manager Government 
in the United States (1940); John M. Gaus and Leon Wolcott, Public Administra- 
tion and the U.S. Department of Agriculture (1940); George A. Graham, Education 
for Public Administration (1941); Arthur W. Macmahon, John D. Millett, and 
Gladys Ogden, The Administration of Federal Work Relief (1941). These volumes 
all published by Public Administrative Service of Chicago. 
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1933-34, provided an outlet for some of his ideas in this area.t He also 
sponsored for a time an interne program which brought able young men to 
Chicago to work with the organization secretariats at “1313,” and later he 
was chairman of the National Institute of Public Affairs program which 
between 1934 and 1949 brought several hundred young people to Washing- 
ton for a combined program of study and practical work in government 
agencies. 

It was probably inevitable that Brownlow should play an active part 
in the administrative pioneering done in Washington during the 1930's 
and 1940’s. He was still remembered in Washington and was known to be 
not unsympathetic to most of the things the government was trying to do. 
When called in as a consultant he demonstrated his ability to give ad- 
ministrative advice tempered by political wisdom, to execute effectively a 
variety of missions best assigned outside the regular hierarchy, and to keep 
a secret when necessary. More importantly, Brownlow was a symbol of 
and convenient link to the administrative profession; if he did not have 
the answers he knew where to get them. With Brownlow establishing many 
of the connections, the administrative resources of the country, especially 
those of state and local government which were represented at “1313,” were 
drawn upon in organizing most of the major new programs of the 1930's 
along lines emphasizing intergovernmental co-operation rather than the 
straight federal administration to which some were tempted to resort. 
His wide acquaintance and connections in academic circles, in state and 
local government, and in Washington itself, also made Brownlow a much- 
used channel through which talent was discovered and moved into and 
around Washington. As his protégés moved ahead in Washington he was 
drawn in behind them for still more consulting. Although carefully 
abstaining from party politics, he was in one way or another involved in 
most of the administrative events of the New Deal and World War II 
periods. 

Brownlow’s best-known public service, and one of the few occasions on 
which he held a formal appointment, was as chairman of the Committee 
on Administrative Management which President Roosevelt appointed in 
1936 to advise him on the administrative problems arising from the 
enormous diffusion of governmental activity. The Committee’s Report, of 
which Brownlow was the principal but not exclusive author, shortly became 
a classic statement of American administrative doctrine.’ The Committee 
recommended grouping all administrative agencies into ten great depart- 
ments; strengthening the general management services, such as personnel, 


* Better Government Personnel, Report of the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935). 

5 President’s Committee on Administrative Management, Report with Special Studies 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937). 
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fiscal, and planning; and creating an Executive Office of the President as 
a complex of staff agencies to provide the President with the tools of co- 
ordination and control. The Committee also urged the appointment of 
administrative assistants within the White House Office itself, the famous 
six with “a passion for anonymity,” a phrase which Brownlow ruefully 
admits introducing.* The reorganization bill based on the Brownlow report 
got caught in the legislative fight over Roosevelt’s Supreme Court plan 
and was not immediately adopted, but finally, in 1939, the President was 
authorized to establish the Executive Office and to reorganize administrative 
agencies subject to a legislative veto. Brownlow had already helped set 
up the National Resources Planning Board, where his friend Charles E. 
Merriam was one of the members, and he was called upon repeatedly for 
assistance in organizing the Executive Office, especially with respect to the 
expansion of the Budget Bureau after it was moved from the Treasury. The 
administrative crisis of World War II, requiring more new talent in Wash- 
ington and new relationships with other levels of government, was again 
eased by Brownlow playing his familiar role. 

Through this period of activity on the national scene, Brownlow con- 
tinued to be director of Public Administration Clearing House, which 
provided institutional backstopping for his numerous projects as well as 
playing its role as common servant of the “1313” organizations. Under 
Brownlow’s leadership the Clearing House became an important instru- 
ment for cross-fertilization throughout the administrative field between 
organizations, officials, universities, and specialists of all sorts at all levels. 
Upon his retirement in 1946, Brownlow moved back to Washington where 
he is still active as a consultant to the Clearing House and informal adviser 
to the many who seek him out. Publication of his autobiography will round 
out his performance of the elder statesman’s role. 


Il 


Louis Brownlow has had an unusual and unpredictable career, but 
examining it as a whole one is struck by its coherence. The transitions 
between the successive phases were made smoothly, and all the knowledge 
and skills accumulated along the way were employed in later situations 
where Brownlow became the more useful and influential for the breadth 
of his experience. 

It was really only a short jump from Brownlow the journalist to Brown- 
low the director of Public Administration Clearing House. He has always 





* Brownlow admits introducing the phrase into the report, but he is not its author. Else- 
where he tells how he first heard it used by Tom Jones, former secretary to several 
prime ministers and then deputy head of the British cabinet secretariat, to describe 
his chief, Sir Maurice Hankey. Louis Brownlow, The President and the Presidency 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949), p. 105. 
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considered his own role in the field of public administration, which he 
institutionalized in the Clearing House, as primarily that of a communica- 
tions medium. His job was to collect and disseminate the administrative 
news, illuminate the issues, develop the awareness of common interest and 
purpose which marks a special public, and interpret the administrative 
public to the nonadministrative world. He has been too much the indi- 
vidualist, too creative, to be a mere neutral transmitter of the thoughts of 
others; he has created and shaped the news while transmitting it. How- 
ever, it is the news itself, and not the medium, which has been important. 
Thus Brownlow’s preferred modus operandi has always been to remain as 
much in the background as possible and work with and through other 
individuals, organizations, and groups. Professional organizations may 
speak for their professions, and officials who are publicly accountable should 
take credit for progressive measures, but Brownlow and the Clearing 
House have preferred to remain in the background and let their anonymity 
enhance their future usefulness. Thus, although Brownlow has had his 
hand in many affairs, there are few things for which he will take sole 
personal credit. 

Although he left party politics long ago, Brownlow has always, in the 
broad sense of the word, been a politician. He has the temperament and 
the skills, and he loves the process; one can easily visualize him in the 
Senate — or better yet, as a party chairman. But as it turned out he has 
employed his feeling for relationships, his sense of the possible, his skill as 
a negotiator, evaluator of men, and raconteur, in the service of a profes- 
sional instead of a geographical constituency. Like a good politician, he 
has organized his constituency and represented it well, perhaps serving it 
the better by standing just a little apart from it. 

Also like a politician, absorbed in daily events and pragmatic by nature, 
Brownlow is not much of a system-builder and has not given us any com- 
prehensive statements of political and administrative doctrine. He has done 
relatively little writing in the public administration field. Yet from bits 
and pieces of his writing, from his conversation, and from the enterprises 
with which he has associated himself, we can see a clear and consistent 
pattern. A full analysis is beyond the scope of this article, but it is possible 
to suggest an interpretation and the general nature of his contribution. 

Mr. Brownlow’s main value to public administration and_ political 
science is derived from his clear perception of the total governmental 
process in the United States. In the first place, he sees the continuity of 
American political institutions and draws heavily upon historical experi- 
ence. Secondly, he sees the complex unity of politics at any given moment 
in time. He knows not only the overtly political processes of election, 
legislation, and executive leadership, but also the myriad human activities 
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which impinge on the formal machinery of government, provide its reason 
for being, and furnish its moving impulses: individual motivation, com- 
munity life, economic interests, the press, the special world of the intel- 
lectuals and professionals, and all the other forces that must be reckoned 
with in any given situation. He knows how creative politics and administra- 
tion can draw upon these forces to advance the general welfare. He also 
is well aware of the danger points, the places where the gears come 
together but do not mesh, where adjustments must be made to prevent 
breakdowns in the political machinery which may do serious damage to 
society at large. It would seem that the goals of Brownlow’s mature years 
have been to make narrower minds aware of the complex relationships 
both inside and surrounding the administrative process and to assist in 
developing institutions of integration at strategic spots in this web of 
relationships. 

Brownlow’s influence on the administrative profession has been to 
unify it and give it breadth of view. The “1313” center which he did so 
much to develop has always had a dual purpose. On the one hand, it aims 
to develop for each of the administrative specialties represented there an 
appropriate status, an expanding body of shared technique, and an aware- 
ness of common interest. On the other hand, it aims to break down barriers 
between the various specialties, make their appropriate techniques available 
to each other, and give them an identification with the broader goals 
of the administrative profession transcending narrow craft loyalties. Brown- 
low has encouraged the specialists, but he has been even stronger for the 
generalists. Techniques can be learned, but minds are hard to stretch. 
Brownlow has urged the broadest possible training for administrators. His 
instrumental role in the founding of the American Society for Public 
Administration — an organization of practitioners, teachers, and research- 
ers from all the specialties — is one of his proudest accomplishments. 

Holding society together and moving it gradually in directions deter- 
minded by the basic needs of men requires politics, skillful politics, at many 
levels. One of Mr. Brownlow’s principal services has been to emphasize 
_ to public administration the legitimacy of politics and the importance of 
political judgment. He has reminded administrators that they must have 
political sense, but this does not mean that he has encouraged civil servants 
to dabble in party politics or to curry favor with political leaders at the 
expense of their professional integrity. Quite the contrary. For Brownlow, 
the test of political intelligence on the part of the administrator lies in his 
responsiveness to proper political decisions. It is the politically unwise 
administrator who tries to substitute his own judgment on matters beyond 
his professional competence for that of the political leader, or who confuses 
special influence and pressure with direction from his legitimate and 
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responsible political superior. Brownlow has done his share to protect the 
integrity of administration as a technical process, but while other ad- 
ministrators of his time were preoccupied with techniques, taking a guild 
approach, and seeking insulation from politics, he was pointing out that 
in the long run technique must be subordinate to purpose. To administra- 
tors Brownlow has said that the way to protect administration is to make 
it sensitive to political direction. To politicians he has said that good 
administration is good politics, and the way to keep administration re- 
sponsive is to provide it with vigorous political leadership. 

During his own years as a practicing public administrator Brownlow’s 
own position was almost always that of the chief executive or general 
manager. Even if this had not been the case, however, his interest in 
political leadership and administrative responsibility would inevitably have 
led to his special concern with government at the juncture of politics and 
administration, with the institutions of leadership, integration, co-ordina- 
tion, and control. He has been happiest and most effective when his work 
as an administrative adviser involved chief executives, general staffs, budget 
offices, planning offices, and other devices for creating unity out of diversity 
of function and interest. 

Of course, the institution which incorporates more of Brownlow’s 
interests than any other is the Presidency.” Brownlow has observed Presi- 
dents at close range from Theodore Roosevelt to Eisenhower. He is steeped 
in the historical lore of the Presidency since the founding of the Republic. 
Over the years he has come to have a personal feeling of identification with 
the institution and watches its daily health with grave concern. Incumbents 
come and go, but Brownlow stands firm in his belief in the necessity of 
strengthening the Presidency as a center of both political and administrative 
leadership if effective and responsible national government is to be main- 
tained. The report of the President’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement speaks eloquently on this point. While paying the customary 
deference to efficiency and economy, it is obvious that the main concern 
of the Committee was to strengthen the Presidency as against the functional 
interests of the executive departments and the sectional interests which 
speak through the Congress.® 

In addition to contributing to our understanding of administration as 
a political process, Brownlow has also impressed upon his generation the 
fact that administration is above all a human process. He has been an 


* Aside from his autobiographical material, the most comprehensive written product of 
Brownlow’s mature years is The President and the Presidency, op. cit. The published 
version of a set of lectures, this volume is an excellent example of the Brownlow 
approach and style. 


®*The Report was of course a joint effort, but Brownlow as chairman was probably the 
most influential in determining the Committee’s viewpoint as well as the author 
of a great deal of the written text. 
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untiring foe of organization charts, detailed job classifications, ponderous 
procedures manuals, administrative codes, and other paraphernalia which 
tend to ossify structure, cramp initiative, and obscure the realities of 
communication within organizations. He had a considerable influence in 
shaking public administration out of the preoccupation with formal struc- 
ture which characterized it during the 1930’s. Long before “human rela- 
tions” came into vogue, Brownlow was not only sensitive to the importance 
of individual personality and informal group activity but was deliberately 
working with these factors in daily practice instead of just tolerating them 
as inescapable administrative friction. If he has been impatient with much 
of the behavioral research of recent years, it is because of its slowness in 
producing practical guides to action that improve on his own instincts. 

It remains for time and a more thorough analysis to determine precisely 
the nature and extent of Brownlow’s influence on public administration, 
political science, and the public life of his generation. Obviously they will 
be considerable. Brownlow has effectively combined the perceptions and 
the talents of the story-teller, historian, writer, politician, and administrator 
into an interesting and useful career. The Missouri boy who never went 
to school has become a practitioner and connoisseur of the governmental 
arts. 








PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATING PATTERNS 


Paut T. Davip AND RaLtpH M. GoLpMAN 
The Brookings Institution * 


N THE YEARS since the origins of the national party conventions, 
[« presidential nominations have been made by the present major 

political parties and their predecessors. The Democratic party has met 
in national convention in every presidential year since 1832, a total of 31 
times. The Republican party held its first national convention to nominate 
a presidential candidate in 1856. But the progenitors of the Republican 
national conventions may fairly be held to include the National Republican 
convention of 1831 and the Whig conventions of 1840-52, a total of five 
cases that can be added to the 25 of the Republican party. Party bolts 
and third parties produced additional nominations of substantial im- 
portance in certain presidential years, but the present article is confined 
to the analysis of the 61 major party nominations in national party conven- 
tions. 


A Classification System for the Nominations 


Three types of case can be distinguished in which the presidential 
nomination operates to confirm an existing party leadership. The first is the 
renomination of a President originally nominated and elected as such. 
The second is the nomination for a second term of a President who had 
originally been nominated and elected as a vice-president, but who had 
succeeded to the Presidency through death of the incumbent. The third 
is the renomination of a “titular leader” —a second or third nomination 
of a party candidate who had suffered defeat in a previous election. 

When the presidential nominating process operates to replace a previous 
leadership or to fill a void that has been left open by the retirement, non- 
functioning, or ineffectiveness of the previous leader, at least six possible 
patterns in the succession can be distinguished. These have been defined 
as follows in a previous work: * 


1. Inheritance of leadership by an understudy who was selected by 
the previous leader. 


2. Inheritance by a secondary leader whose “right” to succeed has come 
to be generally accepted. 

3. Selection by an inner group from within its own ranks. 

4. Selection by an inner group from outside its own ranks. 


*The present article draws on research financed by a grant from The John Randolph 
Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation of Los Angeles to the Brookings Institution. 


* Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. Goldman, Presidential Nominating Politics 
in 1952 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1954), I, 12. 
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5. Advancement through successful leadership of an insurgent group 
or faction that wins in a contest with the faction previously holding the 
leadership. 


6. Advancement through successful leadership of one of several co- 
existent groups or co-ordinate factions, no one of which has been clearly 
in possession of the leadership, but one of which eventually wins leadership 
in the contest. 


In addition, a seventh category seems to be needed to assimilate a 
type of case that has been common in the making of presidential nomina- 
tions: 


7. Approval as a compromise candidate in a situation of co-ordinate 
factionalism in which the candidacies favored by major factions have 
reached a position of stalemate. 


The three categories of leadership confirmation and the seven categories 
of leadership succession, as just defined, provide a classification that can 
be applied to all of the 61 presidential nominations that have been made 
by major party national conventions since 1831. Often there is real doubt 
as to the category to which a case should be assigned. The tables that 
appear in this article are based upon a much more detailed analysis of 
the historical materials, to appear in a forthcoming publication of the 
Brookings Institution. 


Patterns in Leadership Confirmation 


The Presidents who seriously undertook to secure renomination and a 
second term were perhaps the first incumbents of the top national party 
leadership to give that role real substance. For them, it was more than 
“titular.” They sought to make their leadership effective against the ulti- 
mate challenge, and success in achieving the renomination was the proof 
of their effectiveness. Vice-presidents who succeeded to the Presidency by 
death of the incumbent were obviously in a less strong position to assert 
the role of party leader than the Presidents who had been nominated and 
elected as such. Defeated presidential candidates, “titular leaders,” were 
in a still weaker position. Nevertheless, all three types of ostensible party 
leaders occasionally sought nominations to succeed themselves from the 
beginnings of the convention system. It has therefore seemed worthwhile 
to bring together all of the cases where the attempt was overtly made, 
whether the outcome was confirmation or rejection; and this has been done 


in Table I. 
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When the instances in each category are examined, it becomes apparent 
that there have been significant long-term developments. These are un- 
doubtedly related to institutional growth in the national government, in 
the Presidency, and in the posts of top party leadership. As the table 
suggests, incumbent Presidents who had been nominated as such were far 
more successful from the first in obtaining renomination to succeed them- 
selves than either of the other two classes of party leader; but even the 
Presidents who had won the office in their own right often had difficulty in 
securing a second nomination in the early decades of the convention 
system. 

Jackson and Van Buren were renominated in convention to succeed 
themselves, but no further instance occurred from 1840 to 1864. This was 
an era of one-term Presidencies and of frequent rejection of the President 
as party leader. The Whig platform of 1844 advocated only one term. 
In the years that followed the concept was accepted in principle to the 
point where Horace Greeley could use it editorially as a valid reason for 
opposing the renomination of Lincoln in 1864. Polk had announced that 
he would not be a candidate for a second term; Pierce tried and failed; 
others in both parties found it expedient not to make the effort. With 
Lincoln and Grant, however, the two-term tradition was restored. By 1892, 
even as weak a President as the second Harrison was able to secure renomi- 
nation in the face of factional opposition. For most of a century it has been 
assumed that a regularly elected President is entitled to his party’s nomi- 
nation for a second term. The tradition is so firmly established that contest- 
ing candidates for the nomination of the party in power have rarely been 
discussed in recent decades, if the President’s own availability for a second- 
term nomination is declared. 

Not one of the four vice-presidents who became President during the 
nineteenth century by constitutional succession — Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, 
and Arthur — was able to secure the next nomination of the party whose 
ostensible leader he had become. The change was striking when it came; 
and probably the growing power of the Presidency was mainly responsible 
for the change. Theodore Roosevelt, Coolidge, and Truman all won nomi- 
nation, and re-election as well. The strength of Theodore Roosevelt as a 
popular leader was doubtless a factor in timing the change; but by 1924, 
even a Calvin Coolidge could be nominated for a second term without 
opposition, although he was undoubtedly one of the weakest party leaders 
in modern times. In the Democratic party, where the problem has arisen 
only once, President Truman successfully claimed the nomination in 1948. 
It appears to be generally accepted that if a vice-president succeeds to 
the office of President, he must ordinarily be accepted as the party leader 
and be entitled to the next nomination. 
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The “titular leaders” have visibly gained strength with the passage of 
time. This development also is probably related to the trends in the 
Presidency itself, which confer growing importance upon any major-party 
candidate for the office. Even in defeat, a major-party presidential candi- 
date retains a recognized public status; and his position is one of special 
importance as long as there is any possibility that he will again be nomi- 
nated. For decades, the possibility of renomination was remote for almost 
all defeated major-party candidates; but one by one the precedents have 
accumulated. 

Van Buren was the first “titular leader” to seek renomination; although 
he had been defeated in the election of 1840, he had the prestige of a 
previous term in the White House to sustain his candidacy for the party 
nomination in 1844. He failed of renomination under the two-thirds rule; 
but under the same rule, a later defeated one-term President, Grover 
Cleveland, achieved a second renomination in 1892, and won the election. 
Cleveland was the first defeated candidate of either party to secure renomi- 
nation by his own party. Bryan was the first to achieve the distinction 
without benefit of a previous term in the White House; and he achieved 
it twice, although not consecutively, in 1900 and 1908. 

In the Republican party, no defeated presidential candidate seems to 
have made an effort to achieve a second nomination until the time of 
Wendell Willkie, whose attempt came to grief in the primaries of 1944. 
Blaine considered the possibility after his defeat in 1884, but he took him- 
self out of the running early in 1888. Charles Evans Hughes rejected the 
role of party leader after his defeat in the election of 1916, notwithstanding 
his creditable race and near-victory. Hughes thought it “absurd” for a 
defeated candidate to retain the prerogatives of the party’s standard-bearer; 
his attitude apparently reflected a deep reluctance to assume the burdens 
of another campaign or of the White House if he won. His contributions 
to the war effort were as a private citizen and not as the leader of an 
opposition party. He refused to deliver the keynote address at the 1920 
Republican convention or to allow his name to come before it, although he 
continued to be the first choice of the senatorial group that eventually 
succeeded in pushing forward the Harding candidacy.? But neither Willkie 
nor his successor, Thomas E. Dewey, suffered from similar inhibitions; and 
where Willkie failed, Dewey succeeded. He achieved renomination in 1948 
in the face of the party’s previous tradition against it; and even after a 
second electoral defeat, he retained a sufficient measure of leadership to 
have great influence on the nomination of his successor. 





2 Merlo J. Pusey, Charles Evans Hughes (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951), 367-68, 
403. 
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In both parties, the basis has thus been laid for the claim that a defeated 
candidate is entitled to another try if he has made a good race, thus greatly 
strengthening the institutional position of a defeated candidate as “titular 
leader.” Presumably the final point in this historical evolution may be 
reached when a defeated candidate who has never sat in the White House 
not only achieves renomination, but also election, thus advancing beyond 
the point achieved by Bryan and Dewey. The maturing of the party 
system might have been advanced, and history changed in various ways, 
if Hughes had adopted a different attitude after his defeat in 1916. He 
probably could have secured both renomination and election without much 
difficulty; and many critical decisions for his country and for humanity 
might have been taken differently. 


Patterns in Leadership Succession 


When a previous party leadership is unavailable, is rejected, or has 
already returned to limbo for one reason or another, any one of several 
patterns of succession may operate, as previously noted. The cases that can 
be assigned to each of seven categories in each party are brought together 
in Table II. 

Inheritance by an understudy selected by the previous leader is a 
common form of succession in human organizations of all types, but it has 
not happened often in the making of presidential nominations under the 
convention system. The nominations of Van Buren in 1836 and of Taft 
in 1908 seem to be the only two cases than can clearly be identified as such. 
In both instances, a powerful second-term President was retiring from office, 
and in his capacity as party leader took a definite and overt interest in the 
succession. 

A secondary leader sometimes “inherits” the party nomination as a 
matter of “right” without a contest from other secondary leaders, usually 
as the result of outstanding “availability” in a situation of unusual party 
harmony. Clay’s first and second nominations occurred in situations of this 
kind. Hoover’s nomination in 1928 fell in this pattern, rather than in that 
of inheritance as an understudy; Coolidge had assumed a hands-off attitude 
toward the next nomination. By coincidence, Al Smith’s nomination in 
the same year fell into a similar pattern when McAdoo, his previous strong 
opponent, conceded the nomination by announcing that he would not 
again enter the contest. 

Selections from the ranks of an “inner group” have occurred under 
circumstances akin to inheritance by an understudy or by a secondary 
leader, but have usually involved a larger element of competition or contest 
and have occurred in circumstances where there was less in the way of 
previous consensus as to the outstanding availability of any one possible 
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nominee. Cass’s nomination in 1848 had elements of the understudy and 
secondary leader patterns. The same was true of the nominations of 
Hancock in 1880 and Cleveland in 1884. Parker’s nomination in 1904 was 
mainly an indication that dominant members of the inner group at that 
time, including Bryan, were largely disposed to concede the nomination, 
if not also the election, in the face of Theodore Roosevelt’s ascendancy 
in the other party. Landon was something of an oddity as a nominee in 
1936, but was both a secondary leader and a member of the inner group, 
such as it was, by virtue of the fact that he was the only outstanding 
Republican governor in office at the time. 

Selections by an inner group from outside its own ranks imply the 
existence of an inner group that is accepted as representative of most 
elements in the national party and that is capable of operating for the party 
as a whole, but which contains no suitable candidate within its own ranks. 
With the general election at stake, it sometimes becomes a better risk for 
such an inner group to run an “outsider” and perhaps win than to maintain 
undivided control but probably lose the election. But the “outsider” usually 
soon finds himself rejected as a leader if he runs and is defeated. 

The pattern of inner group selection from outside its own ranks has 
occurred in the Demoratic party only under conditions of extraordinary 
party weakness, with the selection of McClellan in 1864 and the endorse- 
ment of Greeley in 1872. Whig and Republican cases included those of 
Taylor in 1848, Fremont in 1856, Grant in 1868, and Hughes in 1916. Of 
these six nominees, Taylor and Grant were the only two to win election. 
Taylor died in office and Grant was never effective as a party leader. Of 
the other four, Greeley died immediately after his defeat, while Fremont 
and McClellan were virtually unrecognized as “titular leaders.”” Hughes, 
probably by far the ablest of the group, promptly took himself out of the 
party leadership after his defeat, as previously noted. 

Nomination through successful leadership of an insurgent faction has 
been defined for the purposes of the present classification as pertaining 
to the cases in which the insurgent group or faction wins in a contest with 
the faction holding the leadership.? The faction “holding the leadership” 
means the party faction led by a President in office or by a recognized 
“titular leader,” one who is actively performing the functions of party 
leadership and is seeking renomination to succeed himself in the role. On 
this basis, six nominations through successful insurgent factionalism have 
been identified, as shown in Table II. 





*“Faction” has been defined “as a number of leaders and other adherents of a political 
party who are cooperating with each other for the purpose of controlling or influenc- 
ing the formal behavior of the party organization as a whole.” David, Moos, and 
Goldman, op. cit., I, 11. 
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Three of these cases occurred before the Civil War, one in the Whig 
party and two in the Democratic. President Fillmore, the second Whig 
vice-president who succeeded to the Presidency, had been nominated for 
vice-president as a sop to a minority faction, and did not achieve much 
recognition as a party leader while President. Nonetheless he sought the 
party nomination in 1852 and led on the first ballot. The opposition nomi- 
nated Scott after 53 ballots, and thus re-established its previous dominance. 
President Pierce sought renomination by the Democratic party in 1856 but 
lost to an opposing faction led by Buchanan, who had been a major con- 
tender on previous occasions. With a further deepening in the split within 
the Democratic party, President Buchanan did not seek his own renomina- 
tion in 1860, but did oppose Douglas and provided at least tacit support 
for the bolting elements that nominated Vice-President Breckinridge in a 
rump convention. The Douglas elements eventually nominated their man 
despite the two-thirds rule in what continues to be regarded as the “regular” 
Democratic convention of 1860. All three cases clearly represented suc- 
cessful insurgency, if a President in office is to be regarded as the leader 
of his party when he is actively attempting to function as such. But they 
also pointed to the grave disorder in the party system that preceded the 
Civil War, and to the weakness of the Presidency as a post of party leader- 
ship in the major national parties of the time. 

The fourth case was that of the Blaine nomination in 1884. Again it 
involved a President who had succeeded from the vice-presidency, and who 
had experienced difficulty in asserting party leadership in the face of op- 
posing party elements strongly entrenched in Congress. Nevertheless, Presi- 
dent Arthur sought renomination. Since his day, no other President has 
sought the nomination of his party to succeed himself without achieving it. 

Important insurgent attempts to capture the nomination have occurred 
in both parties since the turn of the century. Those most widely recognized 
as insurgency were defeated; the two that were victorious were those of 
Roosevelt in 1932 and Dewey in 1944, both of whom defeated “titular 
leaders” rather than incumbent Presidents in order to gain the nomination. 
Al Smith was not as strong a “titular leader” as Bryan, who was renomi- 
nated twice on his own terms, but Smith was the first of the “titular 
leaders” who had the assistance of a modern national committee head- 
quarters and staff. Willkie was apparently only the second of the defeated 
Republican nominees to receive any noteworthy public recognition as a 
“titular leader,” Blaine having been the first; and Willkie was the first 
titular leader in his party to campaign in a serious effort to secure renomi- 
nation after defeat. He lost the battle to Dewey and withdrew before the 
convention even met. 
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As these instances reveal, insurgency has rarely been successful except 
when it was unrecognized as such at the time of its occurrence. Accepted 
notions of what constitutes “insurgency” in American presidential politics 
have undoubtedly gone through a long evolution in reaching their present 
position. An attempt to unseat an incumbent President by preventing his 
nomination for a second term would now be regarded almost universally as 
insurgency, regardless of whether he had originally been elected to the 
office; but efforts of this kind were viewed with much tolerance within the 
parties for many decades. An attempt to prevent the second nomination of 
a defeated candidate who has served actively and effectively as party leader 
is perhaps becoming recognized as insurgency, but was seldom so considered 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt and Thomas E. Dewey won their first presi- 
dential nominations. But when a retiring President or “titular leader” is 
merely trying to influence the succession, rather than to obtain a further 
nomination for himself, opposing candidacies do not often take on much 
color of insurgency. 

Nominations under conditions of “‘co-ordinate factionalism” have been 
defined as those that occurred when “no one faction was previously in clear 
control of the party leadership and several factions were struggling to 
obtain it.” * The field is open for the processes of co-ordinate factionalism 
when a retiring President and his party faction have found no candidate to 
back; and it is also open when there is no “titular leader” who is seeking 
renomination. National party conventions have been called upon to make 
nominations in both situations with some frequency. On some of these 
occasions they have performed their function by nominating the leader or 
candidate of one of the major co-ordinate factions; on other occasions, the 
lines of factional warfare have been drawn so evenly that only stalemate 
has resulted, and the nomination has then gone to a compromise candidate. 

The first Harrison, in 1840, and Lincoln in 1860, were both the nomi- 
nees of new parties in which no one had previously emerged as the recog- 
nized leader. Tilden in 1876 was the nominee of a party whose last previous 
candidate had died before the electoral votes were counted. McKinley in 
1896, Wilson in 1912, Willkie in 1940, and Eisenhower in 1952 were all 
candidates of a party out of power at the time of their nomination, and in 
which the previous nominee was generally regarded as out of the running. 
These were all cases in which processes of co-ordinate factionalism operated 
to give the nomination to the leader or the candidate of a major faction. 

The Bryan nomination of 1896 and that of Stevenson in 1952 have 
also been treated here as factional victories within situations of co-ordinate 
factionalism, although in both cases the basic situation could have been 
viewed as one of insurgent factionalism within the party — successful 


*David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., I, 9. 
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in one case, not in the other. But in 1896, the Cleveland faction had lost 
its position of leadership before the convention opened. Cleveland himself 
was belated in renouncing third-term ambitions; his faction was defeated 
in the national committee on the choice of convention city, and it had no 
candidate with enough strength to deadlock the convention under the two- 
thirds rule.® By contrast, the Truman faction was far stronger in 1952, but 
was unable to find an adequate candidate around whom to organize the 
pre-convention campaigning, in view of the repeated refusal of Adlai 
Stevenson to serve as a Truman understudy. Hence it would seem too 
much to put the Kefauver and Russell candidacies in the category of 
insurgency, although they may have been so considered by President 
Truman and his associates.® 

The compromise candidates under conditions of co-ordinate factional- 
ism have included nine nominees, about equally divided between the two 
parties. Three were the nominees of a party in power: Hayes, 1876, and 
Garfield, 1880, in the Republican party, both of whom won, and Cox, 1920, 
in the Democratic party, who lost. In each case the incumbent President 
refrained from making any noteworthy effort to influence the nomination 
of his successor, in Wilson’s case probably because of his serious illness. 
Of the six cases that occurred in a party out of power, the first two, Polk, 
1844, and Pierce, 1852, were in the early years of the Democratic party 
after attempts at the renomination of a previous titular leader had reached 
a stalemate. The others, Seymour, 1868, and Davis, 1924, in the Demo- 
cratic party, and Harrison, 1888, and Harding, 1920, in the Republican, 
all occurred in situations of co-ordinate factionalism where the previous 
titular leader had lost all standing or had specifically taken himself out of 
the running. 


Continuity vs. Change in Leadership Through Party Nominations 


In the previous analyses of this paper, the 61 major party nominations 
since 1831 — an odd number because only the Democratic party produced 
a major party nominee in 1836— have been assigned to one or another 
of the three categories of leadership confirmation or the seven categories 
of leadership succession. Several of the categories are similar, however, 
in their effects upon continuity in the party leadership or the lack of it. 





*Ralph M. Goldman, “Party Chairmen and Party Faction, 1789-1900” (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, University of Chicago, 1951), pp. 585-87, 596. 


* According to Alben W. Barkley, he was assured of presidential support for his candidacy 
at a White House conference in which “The President . . . remarked that it had 
been traditional in this country that any outgoing President, if he so desired, could 
virtually nominate his successor.” Alben W. Barkley, That Reminds Me (New York: 
Doubleday & Co., 1954), p. 230. 
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It therefore seems possible to assemble the ten categories in four broad 
groups, as follows: 


(A) The three categories in which an existing leadership is confirmed 
can be grouped together. 


(B) The four categories of inheritance and inner group selection can 
be grouped together, since in each case the situation is one of inner group 
consensus and only limited disruption of the existing status quo. 


(C) The category reflecting compromise in situations of co-ordinate 
factionalism appears to be unique, but often involves a type of inner-group 
consensus after contests have reached a stalemate, and seems closest to the 
previous group in the progression in its effect upon the continuity of party 
leadership. 


(D) The other two categories, nomination through successful in- 
surgency and nomination through success in a contest between co-ordinate 
factions, have only an ambiguous dividing line between them and in both 
cases usually lead to the installation of a powerful new leadership within 
the party; they can be grouped together. 


The 61 cases have been recapitulated on the basis of these four broad 
groupings or types of nominations in Tables III, IV, and V, for the periods 
1831-92 and 1896-1952. These periods divide the total experience under 
the convention system of nominations into two nearly equal portions. 
The breaking point also coincides with the critical election year of 1896. 
The comparisons that can be made between the figures for the period 
ending in 1892 and the one beginning in 1896 therefore have special 
interest in connection with the study of long-term trends in the nominating 
process and the party system. 

Table III presents the basic data for each major party separately; and 
the pattern is found to be the same in each party to a remarkable extent. 
Nominations that confirm an existing leadership have been about equally 
numerous. Both their number and proportion approximately doubled, ris- 
ing from just under one-quarter in the earlier period to just under one-half 
of the total in the later period. Other nominations that occurred without 
much of a contest and reflected consensus among key leaders followed an 
opposite course; they comprised over one-third of the nominations in the 
first sixty years and fell to one-fifth in the second. Compromise candidates 
in situations of factional stalemate made up one-fifth of the total in the 
first period, one-tenth in the second. The most recent were Cox, Harding, 
and Davis in 1920 and 1924; the type appears to be a vanishing one. Nomi- 
nations that reflected success in a vigorous intra-party contest, arising either 
from insurgency or co-ordinate factionalism, provided about one-quarter of 
the cases in both periods. 
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Table III. AN Overview or Major Party Nominations Since 1831 1s TERMS OF 
THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO CONTINUITY OF ParTy LEADERSHIP; BY Mayor Parties 





National Republican 
— Whig — Major 
Type of Nomination Democratic Republican ** Party Total 





1832— 1896- 1831- 1896- 1832- 1896- 


1892 1952 1892 1952 1892 1952 
A—Nominations that confirmed an 
existing top party leadership * 7 3 6 7 13 


B— Nominations that reflected consensus 
among key leaders on the successionf.... 6 11 
C — Nominations arising out of compromise 
in situations of co-ordinate factionalismt 3 6 
D — Nominations arising out of successful 
insurgent or co-ordinate factionalismf.... 3 4 4 4 7 8 


Totals 16 15 15 15 31 30 








*From Table I; includes 13 cases of renomination of an incumbent President elected as such, 3 cases of 
nomination of a President who had succeeded from the vice-presidency through death of the incum- 
bent, and 4 cases of renomination of an incumbent “‘titular leader.’’ 


** The National Republicans held their nominating convention in 1831, hence the dates 1831-1892 in this 
column. Neither the National Republicans nor the Whigs held a convention in 1836, giving a total 
of 15 rather than 16 for the period 1831-92. 


¢ From Table II; includes 2 cases of inheritance by an understudy, 4 cases of inheritance by a secondary 
leader, 5 cases of inner-group selection from its own ranks, and 6 cases of inner-group selection from 
outside its own ranks. 


tFrom Table II. 


In Table IV, the 61 cases are regrouped in terms of the “in power” 
and “out power” status of the respective parties at the time of each nomi- 
nation. Here it is clear that the “in party” had a preponderance of the 
nominations that confirmed its leader, the incumbent President, while the 
“out party” rarely confirmed its “titular leader” by giving him a second 
nomination. But in both “in party” and “out party,” the number of con- 
firming nominations was much larger in the second period than in the first. 
Nominations of types B and C were more numerous in the party not in 
power, and the relationships held consistently for the two time periods; but 
in both party situations the number of such nominations was smaller in 
the second period than in the first. The type D nominations are of interest 
because of the clear divergence of party situation. These nominations, 
which reflect successful insurgent or co-ordinate factionalism, declined by 
half in the “in party” situation and doubled in the “out party” situation. 

Complex relationships exist between party status, type of nomination, 
and electoral success. In an effort to bring some of these within view, 
the data of Table [IV have been modified in Table V by adding the 
pertinent figures on electoral success. For example, of the six “in party” 
nominations between 1832 and 1892 that confirmed an incumbent Presi- 
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Table IV. AN Overview oF Mayor Party Nominations Since 1831; 
BY IN Power AND Out Power STATUS OF THE PartTiEs * 





Party in Party Out Major Party 
Type of Nomination f Power of Power Totals 





1832— 1896- 1831- 1896- 1831- 1896- 


1892 1952 1892 1952 1892 1952 
A—Nominations that confirmed an 


existing top party leadership .................... 6 10 1 3 7 13 
B— Nominations that reflected consensus 
among key leaders on the succession...... 4 2 7 4 11 6 
C— Nominations arising out of compromise 
in situations of co-ordinate factionalism 2 1 4 2 6 3 
D — Nominations that reflected successful 
insurgent or co-ordinate factionalism...... 4 2 3 6 7 8 
Totals 16 15 15 15 31 30 








* “In power” and “‘out power’ status was determined in accordance with whether the currently incumbent 
President had been elected on the party ticket. 


t+ See Table III for the relationship of these categories to those of previous tables in this paper. 


dent in the party leadership, three led to victory at the polls, the proportion 
being 3/6. The similar proportion for the more recent sixty-year period is 
8/10, and it thus becomes apparent that in the second period the renomi- 
nation of an incumbent President has not only been much more frequent 
but also much more frequently successful. On the other hand, renomina- 
tions of existing “titular leaders” became more frequent but did not culmi- 
nate in success; Grover Cleveland’s third nomination remains the only 
successful instance of its kind. Nominations of type B, reflecting inheritance 
or inner-group selection, were markedly more successful for the “in party” 
than the “out party” in both periods; this disparity became complete during 
the period from 1896 onwards. Here only two such “in party” nominations 
were found, but both won: Taft in 1908, and Hoover in 1928. The four 
“out party” nominations of the same general type — Parker, 1904; Hughes, 
1916; Smith, 1928; and Landon, 1936 — all lost.” For the dark-horse candi- 


"It would probably be a mistake, here as elsewhere, to attempt to read any one-way 
causal relationship into this set of facts. Did the four candidates lose because 
of the manner in which they were picked; or were they allowed to have the nomina- 
tion without a contest because victory seemed difficult or unlikely? Or was there 
an interaction in which these and other causal forces ran in both directions? Four 
cases are doubtless insufficient to sustain a generalization in any event, but uniformity 
for as many as four cases does produce a pattern that is difficult to disregard. 


In a situation in which an event can happen only in one of two ways, the 
probability that four events all will happen in the same way is approximately six in 
one hundred. However, when the two cases in the same period for the party in power 
are also considered, both of which went in the other direction, the significance of the 
difference between the two proportions (2/2 or 100 percent, and 0/4 or O per cent) 
is 40.8 and the critical ratio is 2.45 (using the standard formula for the significance 
of a difference between proportions). A difference of 100 percent in this case can 
be expected to occur by chance less than two times in 100 
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dacies of type C — compromise nominations in situations of contest that 
had led to stalemate — electoral success was the rule during the earlier 
period for both “in party” and “out party,” with proportions of 2/2 and 
3/4. But in the more recent period since 1896, the only dark-horse candi- 
date of an “in party,” Cox in 1920, lost, while in the “out party,” Harding 
won in 1920 in the only battle between two dark-horse candidates that has 
so far occurred, and Davis lost in 1924. 

The type D cases — successful insurgency or co-ordinate factionalism — 
are again of special interest. These reflect aspects of the American party 
system that give it much of its unique character; counterpart occurrences 
appear to be extremely rare in most other national party systems. From 
Table V it appears that nominations of this type have rarely led to victory 
in the “in party”: only once in the earlier period (Buchanan, 1856) and 
not at all in the more recent period, with defeat for both Bryan in 1896 and 
Stevenson in 1952. On the other hand, two-thirds of such nominations in 
the “out party” have led to victory; and the proportion of victory was the 
same in both periods while the number of cases doubled. There is thus 
no evidence of any decline in the success of insurgent and co-ordinate 
factionalism as a nominating situation in the “out party,” and, as pre- 
viously noted, the proportion of such nominations in “out party” situations 
rose from one-fifth (3 in 15) in the earlier period to two-fifths (6 in 15) 
in the more recent one. 


But it is noteworthy that a declining proportion of success was the fate 
of “out party” nominations generally after 1896. During the earlier period, 
“in party” and “out party” nominations were equally successful: 8 of the 


Table V. Proportion oF Mayor Party Nominations RESULTING IN ELECTORAL SUCCESS, 
BY TyPE OF NoMINATION AND IN PowER AND Out Power STATUS OF THE PartTIEs, 
1831-92 anv 1896-1952 * 





Type of Nomination Party in Power Party Out of Power 





1832- 1896- 1831- 1896- 


1892 1952 1892 1952 
A—Nominations that confirmed an 
existing top party leadership 3/6 8/10 1/1 0/3 
B— Nominations that reflected consensus 
among key leaders on the succession 2/4 2/2 2/7 0/4 


“ 





C—Nominations arising out of compromise 

in situations of co-ordinate factionalism 2/2 0/1 1/2 
D— Nominations that reflected successful 

insurgent or co-ordinate factionalism 1/4 0/2 2/3 4/6 


Totals 8/16 10/15 8/15 5/15 








*In each cell of the table, the denominator is the total number of nominations (from Table IV) and 
the numerator is the number of nominees who won in the ensuing general election. 
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16 nominations leading to victory occurred in each type of situation. From 
1896 to 1952, 10 of the 15 “in party” nominations led to victory, while 
only 5 of the 15 “out party” nominations did so, the difference being 
exactly equivalent to the greater success of incumbent Presidents in secur- 
ing re-election. 

The tendencies recorded by Table V lend themselves to a variety of 
interpretations, particularly when they are related to the institutional 
changes within the parties that have already occurred and other changes 
that may be impending. The greater success of the “in party” in retaining 
office in recent years can doubtless be attributed in part to the growing 
strength of the Presidency as an office of party leadership. This suggests 
that perhaps something should be done to strengthen the institutional posi- 
tion of the “out party” leadership, if it is desirable to build up the position 
of the “out party” to the point where it might again hope to win at least 
half of the time, as it did in former days. But any suggestion of a strength- 
ening in the leadership of the “out party” seems to generate many fears 
of a hardening of the arteries in the party system. This complex argument 
cannot be pursued here, but the data of the present article, imperfect and 
limited as they are, are closely pertinent to issues of the party system that 
are entering the forum of public debate, and that may become increasingly 
significant in the years ahead.® 





* Paul T. David, “Campaign Lessons,” Washington Post, November 24, 1952, p. 8; Norton 
. Long, “Patriotism for Partisans: A Responsible Opposition,” Antioch Review, 
December 1952, pp. 448-56; Frederic W. Collins, “What Adlai Stevenson Can Do,” 
New Republic, July 25, 1955, pp. 9-10; Discussion of the Collins proposal by various 
critics, New Republic, August 8, 1955, pp. 7-10; August 15, 1955, pp. 22-23; August 22, 
1955, pp. 22-23. 
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In the Cause of Peace: Seven Years with the United Nations. By Trycve 
Liz. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1954. Pp. xii, 473. 
$6.00.) 


“The task of the Secretary-General is the most impossible job on earth.” 
Thus, in April, 1953, did Trygve Lie, the first secretary-general of the 
United Nations, warn his successor Dag Hammarskjold. Five months 
earlier Lie had announced his resignation (“the best kept secret in the 
United Nations history”) to a stunned General Assembly, indicating fully 
the reasons for his decision. When the Soviet Union refused to recognize 
him as secretary-general at the very beginning of his extended term in 
February, 1951, Lie concluded that “it was no longer possible to exercise 
the political role of the Secretary-General as the Charter had intended, and 
as I had sought to develop it over the preceding five years.” In the As- 
sembly Lie did not mince words. The Soviet Union, owing to his open 
denunciation of the communist attack in Korea, no longer respected his 
right to speak out on political matters, and the Soviet boycott was “by far 
the most serious violation” of the integrity of the Secretariat that had 
occurred. 

At this point the reader of Mr. Lie’s compelling apologia pro vita sua 
may feel that he has stumbled on a paradox. By stressing the political 
role assigned him by the Charter, it will appear to some that Lie lessened 
his usefulness in fostering political compromise. Temperamentally and 
through experience in Norwegian politics Lie was a political figure. Con- 
stitutionally he was probably the first secretary-general of an international 
organization to be assigned broad political responsibilities. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that he grappled at once with the pressing political 
problems of the cold war. As a result he was often in bad odor with one 
or another of the permanent members of the Security Council whose 
unanimous support he insisted he must have on all important issues. When 
he announced, prior to the Korean war, that the Chinese people had 
a constitutional right to be represented in the UN, Lie was branded by two 
United States senators as a “Soviet partisan incumbent.” When, in the 
opening speech of the Security Council debate, he called the North Korean 
attack an act of aggression, he was denounced by the communist powers as 
a tool of American imperialism. 

Whether Lie’s political role as secretary-general served the end he so 
passionately sought, the preservation of peace, is a moot point. It was un- 
necessary for him to prod the United Nations into meeting aggression since 
governments, notably the United States, were doing this in full measure. 
Once aggression had been contained, and when both sides were groping 


483 
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toward an armistice, one wonders if Mr. Lie might have been more useful 
had he played his part more as an international civil servant working un- 
obtrusively behind the scenes. 

Mr. Lie does not speculate on the role the secretary-general should 
play. Rather, he lets his record speak for itself. Nor does he purport to 
give a full history of the first seven years of the United Nations. The reader 
will look in vain for a balanced account of the organization’s activity, for 
in busying himself with high politics Mr. Lie had little time or energy for 
economic and social affairs, and one concludes that the administrative 
problems of the organization as a whole and the Secretariat in particular 
were an unwelcome intrusion. 

Mr. Lie’s successor, a product of diplomatic and civil service training, 
appears, to date, to be playing his role more traditionally — in the wings 
rather than on stage. Which interpretation of the part is more effective will 
be the source of argument for a long time to come, and this important book 
is an indispensable source of evidence in any investigation of the question. 


Harvard University. D. S. CHEEVER. 


Organizing for Peace: International Organization in World Affairs. By 
Danie S. CHEEVER and H. Fietp Havitanpn, Jr. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1954. Pp. x, 917. $7.00.) 


This is the most comprehensive textbook dealing with international 
organization which has appeared in recent years, and is a welcome addition 
to the growing body of literature in this field. It is well written, and 
although covering many details it does so in an interesting and readable 
manner. It makes effective use of many good, popular-style illustrations, 
cartoons, and charts to liven up the pages and clarify some of the more 
complicated points. 

Most of the study deals with a careful analysis and comparison of the 
League of Nations and the United Nations. Nearly half the book is devoted 
to the structure and authority of the various League and UN organs, while 
almost as much space is devoted to the actual programs and accomplish- 
ments of these organs. One gets a thorough understanding of how the 
United Nations agencies have built on the League’s experience and have 
tackled the problems, particularly the economic and social ones, in a more 
extensive and vigorous manner. 

The material is well organized so that one can easily locate suitable 
chapter readings for any of the major fields of UN or League endeavor. 
There are good summaries of the main political cases submitted to the 
League, such as the Manchurian Affair and the Italo-Ethiopian War, as 
well as of the various disputes handled by the United Nations, such as those 
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centering in Korea, Palestine, Indonesia, and Kashmir. Several chapters 
deal extensively with the economic, social, and technical assistance pro- 
grams of both organizations. 

Four chapters near the close of the book are devoted to the various 
regional organizations, such as NATO, the proposed European Defense 
Community, the European Coal and Steel Community, the Council of 
Europe, the British Commonwealth, the Organization of American States, 
and the Soviet regional security system. From this one clearly sees the 
variety and complexity of international organizations serving a multiplicity 
of purposes. 

The concluding chapter, dealing with the future of international organi- 
zation, probes such controversial questions as the proper limits of the 
domestic jurisdiction clauses of the Charter, the relative values of regional 
versus world-wide organizations, the validity of the assumptions underly- 
ing collective security, the selection of more effective techniques for eco- 
nomic and technical assistance, and the wisdom of some form of weighted 
voting in international organizations. One only wishes that these questions 
might have been explored at greater length in view of their relevancy to 


the problems of UN Charter revision which many groups and government 


bodies are studying in 1955. ey 


Pennsylvania State University. 


A Half Century of International Problems: A Lawyer’s Views. By FREDERIC 
R. Coupert. Edited by ALLAN Nevins with an Introduction by PHivip 
C. Jessup. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1954. Pp. xix, 352. 
$4.00.) 


To students of international law the name of Frederic R. Coudert is 
well known. Past president of the American Society of International Law, 
frequent contributor to its Journal and a lively participant in its annual 
meetings, Mr. Coudert has been primarily a practicing international 
lawyer. As the senior member of the distinguished law firm of Coudert 
Bros., he has been for sixty years one of the leading members of the elite 
of the bar. During his student days at Columbia, where he took a Ph.D. 
in political science under John W. Burgess, he traveled to Paris with his 
father to take part in the Bering Sea fur seal exploration case with Great 
Britain. And for over half a century he has been associated as an advocate 
in many of the leading cases on international and constitutional law. To 
represent litigants in such cases as Underhill v. Hernandez, Rocca v. 
Thompson, the Insular cases, the Appam case, and The State of Russia v. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad was an experience singular in the annals of the bar. 
The book consists of thirty-two selected articles and speeches from the 
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trenchant pen and witty tongue of Mr. Coudert, who shows in them a 
deep reverence for the rule of law in the context of a gradually developing 
position of American world leadership. 

The general introduction of Philip C. Jessup tells of the role of Mr. 
Coudert in the law and in public affairs and the comments of Allan Nevins 
at the beginning of each section of the book give the reader an excellent 
framework for understanding the historical significance of the issues which 
Mr. Coudert discusses in his papers. Among these are such subjects as the 
regulation of corporations, on which he wrote in 1905: “the greatest good 
of the greatest number requires that a certain amount of corporation regula- 
tion should be brought about, but before acting we must be sure that the 
regulation will not be worse than the evil we are trying to combat. It is 
never sound policy to assume that unwise laws are better than none.” 
It was this philosophy which made Mr. Coudert take a strong stand against 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Another section of the book contains a dis- 
cussion of the question of the rights of people residing in territory trans- 
ferred from Spain. He wrote in 1903 that the term “nationals” should be 
applied to the peoples of these territories who owed allegiance to the 
United States. This became part of our constitutional doctrine. 

On arbitration, international law, and world peace several significant 
papers and addresses are reproduced. These show the progressive ideas 
of Mr. Coudert, who before World War I worked hard as a publicist for 
the rule of law in the settlement of international disputes. In the section 
“Dangers and Duties of Neutral America, 1914-1917,” Mr. Coudert reveals 
the soundness of his position against neutrality. As Allan Nevins writes 
of this section, “The doctrine here set forth that neutrality is not an exalted 
moral position, and that peace and good morals are really indivisible in the 
modern world, has now been accepted in theory by nations of the world 
and written into the Charter of the United Nations.” Mr. Coudert’s papers 
end in 1943 with a plea for world order over the rule of the jungle which 
seems to him to be prevailing at that time. 

Students of law and diplomacy will find much of significance in this 
book, which is in a way a cavalcade of constitutional and international 
issues in which Mr. Coudert was one of America’s leading participants. 


re WituiaM B. Batis. 
University of Washington. 


A Study of the Philosophy of International Law as Seen in Works of Latin 
American Writers. By H. B. Jacopint. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 
1954. Pp. 158. Dutch guilders 11.50.) 


Since the days of Vitoria and Suarez, the field of international law 
has been one of the few areas of social and political thought in which the 
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Hispanic world has made notable contributions. In the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, the intellectual tradition of the study of international 
law has been continued in Latin America, although perhaps not always 
with the insight and originality which marked the early days of the Spanish 
school of international law, and has been strengthened by the political 
necessity of maintaining some kind of viable equilibrium between the 
massive power of the United States and the weakness and disunity of 
the Latin-American states. In the light of this background, Professor 
Jacobini’s work is a welcome addition to the literature on the subject. He 
concentrates on the writers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
discussing them under the three major groups of naturalists, positivists, and 
eclectics. In the last section of the book he takes up the question as to 
whether there is a separate American international law; a perusal of the 
works of Latin-American writers leads him to the conclusion that Latin- 
American doctrine is preponderantly in opposition to this concept, and the 
author himself seems to share that view. The main weakness of the book is 
that it tries to cover too much in one hundred and forty-two pages of text. 
The author has obviously gone through a vast mass of literature, but his 
treatment of the material frequently reads more like a bibliographical 
compte rendu than an analysis in depth. However, the book will prove 
useful to those who want to explore the subject further. 


‘ , ; WILLIAM EBENSTEIN. 
Princeton University. 


Conceptions Soviétiques de Droit International Public. By Ivo LAPENNA. 
With an introduction by SUZANNE Bastip. (Paris: Editions A. Pedone. 
1954. Pp. 324.) 


This book is the ninth volume in a series of studies on contemporary 
legal systems, published under the auspices of the Institute of Comparative 
Law at the University of Paris. The author, a former professor of inter- 
national law at the University of Zagreb in Yugoslavia, has made a useful 
contribution to the study of Soviet international law. His work, however, is 
restricted to an investigation of doctrine as expounded by Soviet writers. 
The study consists of two parts. The first is devoted to a survey of the 
general doctrine of Soviet international law in its relation to communist 
dogma and Soviet theory of state and law. Professor Lapenna offers little 
that has not been presented before by Western scholars such as Makarov, 
Hazard, Schlesinger, or Schapiro, but it is a succinct survey not readily 
available elsewhere. 

The second part deals with individual, selected concepts and institutions 
of international law, such as recognition, sovereignty, intervention, treaties, 
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national territory, etc. The author’s choice of these subjects was guided by 
the importance attributed to them by Soviet doctrine. 

Both parts trace the historical development of Soviet doctrine through 
its frequent and often violent changes. This not only provides the reader 
with the necessary perspective and an interesting insight into the peculiari- 
ties of Soviet rationalization and argumentation on these matters but also 
gives some notion of the hazards of Soviet scholarship. Time and again the 
pathetic efforts of Soviet writers to bring the sometimes rather unorthodox 
Soviet state practice into accord with a system of international legal rules 
fell foul of a changing party line. This resulted in merciless criticism and 
condemnation of the unfortunate author by his own colleagues, and in some 
cases even ended the scholar’s career. 

The American student of law, accustomed to case material, will have 
only limited use for this book, especially since the author is overly con- 
cerned with definitions. But the mature scholar of Soviet affairs will find 
it a handy reference book, based entirely on Soviet sources, frequently using 
quotations from Soviet works not always accessible to American scholars. 
The book is well documented and contains some valuable biographical 


footnotes and an index. 
IRENE BLUMENTHAL. 


Stanford University. 


The Communist Struggle in Malaya. By Gene Z. HANRAHAN. (New York: 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1954. Pp. xii, 


146. $2.00.) 


The author, currently a lecturer at Adelphi College, was for some years 
a specialist in the study of guerrilla warfare, was the author of Chinese 
Communist Guerrilla Tactics, and is now engaged in a comprehensive 
study of the evolution of the Chinese Red Army. He thus brings a special 
knowledge and understanding of the guerrilla tactics being employed by the 
Communists in Malaya. 

This study principally deals with the strategy and tactics of the Commu- 
nist revolutionary movement in Malaya. Within the time span from 1924 
through 1953, the historical account traces the origins and early develop- 
ment of Malayan communism, Communist activity and the Malayan 
People’s Anti-Japanese Army, the Communist guerrilla revolt after 1948 
and the revolutionary course of Malayan communism in the postwar years. 
Special attention is given to the revolutionary doctrines and practices of 
the Malayan Communist party, with emphasis on armed insurrection, 
revolutionary techniques, labor activities, and guerrilla warfare tactics — 
all of which are employed by Communists in carrying out a militant 
Bolshevik revolution. 
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The writer concludes, and I think rightly so, that the situation in 
Malaya is at a stalemate, but adds that “this is a stalemate only in respect 
to Malaya itself, for any radical change in the situation outside Malaya 
would probably destroy the existing balance of power” within Malaya. 

According to the author, most of the documents and sources used in 
this work are primary in nature. They include Japanese occupation records, 
Malayan Communist party directives and histories, and guerrilla texts. 
Six important Malayan Communist party translated documents with 
explanatory notes include: “Thesis of the Sixth World Congress of the 
Communist International on the Revolutionary Movement in the Colo- 
nies”; “Constitution of the Malayan Communist Party”; and “Strategic 
Problems of the Malayan Revolutionary War.” Biographical data on 
Malayan Communists is given in one of the appendices. 


Washington, D.C. Cecit Hosss. 


The Struggle for Indochina. By ELten J. Hammer. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press. 1954. Pp. xvii, 332. $5.00.) 


The war in Indochina was a war which few people wanted, and which 
the French and non-Communist Viet Namese could neither win nor bring 
to an end without fundamental concessions to the Vietminh. For Ameri- 
cans it was virtually an unknown war, even after the United States became 
heavily involved in its outcome. 

Fortunately a clear and detailed account of “the struggle for Indochina” 
is now available in Miss Hammer’s excellent book. Against the background 
of French policy in Indochina prior to World War II, the effects of the 
Japanese occupation, and the confused situation in that area in the im- 
mediate postwar period, she describes the interplay of events, forces, and 
personalities which characterized the eight years of civil war. Her story 
is enriched by her knowledge of French colonial policy and of the situation 
in Indochina, and by her personal conversations with Frenchmen and Viet 
Namese. In a confused and confusing drama she clearly describes the roles 
played by the leading figures, including Ho Chi Minh, Vo Nguyen Giap, 
Bao Dai, Ngo Dinh Diem, King Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia, Admiral 
d’Argenlieu, Jean Sainteny, General Leclerc, Paul Mus, and Emile Bollaert. 
Her portraits of Ho Chi Minh and Bao Dai are remarkably objective. Ngo 
Dinh Diem emerges as a true Viet Namese nationalist, a Catholic and 
staunch anticommunist who would join neither the government of Ho Chi 
Minh nor that of Bao Dai (until the aftermath of the Geneva conference, 
which Miss Hammer does not discuss). 

Miss Hammer concludes that the French must bear a heavy responsi- 
bility for the outbreak of civil war in Indochina in late 1946: “The Viet 
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Namese chose the date on which it broke out, but the policy followed by 
members of the French administration made the war almost inevitable.” 
Obviously the French hoped that noncommunist nationalists would rally to 
the Bao Dai regime; but “by rejecting the idea of independence for any 
Viet Namese regime . . . French officials for years . . . made it impossible 
for the Bao Dai government to have any hope of success against the 
Vietminh.” 

The Vietminh, although communist-dominated, attracted widespread 
support, thus demonstrating that the Viet Namese wanted independence 
at all costs and “cared little about who won it for them.” In 1949 the 
Vietminh leaders broke with the noncommunist world, and openly pro- 
claimed their allegiance to international communism. Even after this 
“decisive shift into the communist camp,” which Miss Hammer regards as 
“a disastrous mistake” for them, the Vietminh continued to be far more 
successful in posing as a champion of Viet Namese nationalism than the 
rival regime centered in Saigon. 

Miss Hammer believes that the only alternative to chaos in Indochina 
is the emergence of “a fully independent nation endowed with democratic 
institutions.” In view of the Geneva armistice agreement (which was signed 
after Miss Hammer completed her book) and the present conditions in 
Indochina, it is hard to see how the happier alternative can be realized. 
Certainly something more than the “profound attachment of the Viet 
Namese to their independence” will be required. 

This volume gives a succinct account of United States aid to Indochina 
in the postwar years, and the dilemmas for American policy in this area of 
conflict. She is not able to suggest ways out of present dilemmas. Ameri- 
can policy-makers would do well to turn to her book for information on the 
course of events in Indochina, but they must look elsewhere for real insight 
into the meaning of these events and for a realistic appraisal of alternative 


courses of action. 
NorMAN D. PALMER. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Malaya, Indonesia, Borneo, and the Philippines: A Geographical, Eco- 
nomic and Political Description of Malaya and the East Indies and the 
Philippines. By CHarRLEs Ropequain. Translated by E. D. LaBorpe. 
(London, New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1954. Pp. xi, 456. 
$6.00.) 


The author is professor of colonial geography at the Sorbonne and is 
well known for his extensive knowledge of the physical and human 
characteristics of Southeast Asia. The study is the product of intensive 
research and firsthand knowledge of parts of the region by Professor 
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Robequain, who published his work in 1946 under the title, Le monde 
malaise: Péninsule malaise, Sumatra, Java, Bornéo, Célébes, Bali et les 
petites iles de la Sonde, Moluques, Philippines. The current English edition 
is now available because of the translation made by Professor Laborde, who 
is also known for his translation from the French of Professor Gourou’s 
book The Tropical World. 

While this book is essentially a geographical study of Malaya, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines, an examination and appraisal of European and Ameri- 
can colonization in Southeast Asia are included. Frequent comparisons of 
the British, Dutch, and Hispano-American influences in Malaysia also 
appear. Parts 1 and 2, which present a geographical account, discuss the 
physical divisions, oceanography, climate, fauna, flora, and distribution of 
population. Part 3, entitled “Colonial Expansion and Its Effect on the 
Economic System,” deals with commerce and trade, the development of 
scientific and peasant agriculture, the economic systems, and the problems 
associated with industrialization. Part 4, entitled “Colonial Achievement,” 
considers the cultural and social aspects of the region — including medicine 
and health, education, and Christian missionary endeavor. 

The study provides an account of the ethnological and religious forces 
prevalent in Sumatra and Java, with a clear account of Polynesian, Pre- 
Malay, Hindu, Arabic-Islamic, Chinese, and European roles. Partly dealt 
with is the Chinese problem in the Malay world. The study is strengthened 
by the bibliographical appendix. 


Washington, D.C. 


Cecit Hosss. 


Free India in Asia. By WERNER Levi. (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press. 1952. Pp. 161. $2.75.) 


It has been almost three years since Dr. Levi completed the writing 
of this book. It is a testimony to the wisdom of his observations that 
trends which he noted then are being substantiated by present events. 
Such trends were based on his own conclusions which, in 1952 and even 
later, were not shared by many other observers. 

The disillusionment among Indians about communism, which the author 
noted and documented, has not been credited by some prominent Ameri- 
can observers. However, a single but important event like the recent elec- 
tion in Andhra State should convince even the most incredulous. 

This is a short book, but in its few pages it presents concisely the 
historical reasons for India’s national and international attitude in this 
century and gives a fair estimate of what we may expect. The reasons 
for and against an Asian union are carefully set forth and weighed, and 
the conclusions are against the possibility of such a union. “Asian soli- 
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darity, apart from being a political weapon, appears to have no other 
foundation than the belief that it exists, which is quite sufficient to make it 
real and useful. The individuality of Asian nations now outweighs their 
common characteristics and ambitions.” 

Regionalism versus nationalism is also carefully discussed, and the 
notion which has been prevalent among some of our leading journalists 
and political scientists during the past ten years that nationalism in Asia 
is dead is quietly and effectively dispelled. However, the author warns: 
“The concern for sheer survival may become strong enough to overcome all 
contrarieties and lead to some form of organization.” Not only is national- 
ism still rampant in Asia, but a tendency in some areas to what may be 
called tribalism has come into existence since the demise of empire. 

American readers should gain from this book a better appreciation of 
India’s attitude toward communism and “Western imperialism” than here- 
tofore. 

It is interesting that the author emphasizes India’s eclectic approach to 
national and international politics. “Indians may well refuse ever to make 
a choice and may keep their system more in a state of flux than is usual 
elsewhere.” In all her cultural history India has so behaved. Hinduism 
itself is an epitome of eclecticism, flux, and absorption. It would be 
interesting if her political future were to follow this line. 


Washington, D.C. Horace I. PoLEMAN. 


Greece, a Political and Economic Survey, 1939-1953. By BickKHAM SWEET- 
Escott. (London and New York: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1954. Pp. viii, 207. $4.00.) 


Most authors writing about Greece deal with the political developments 
in that country and dismiss the economic conditions there with a brief 
statement about the hopelessness of the situation. It is to Mr. Sweet- 
Escott’s credit that he presents not only a political but also an economic 
survey of Greece during the period from 1939 to 1953. In Part I (Politics) 
the author gives a concise and rather accurate political history of the period, 
as a rule vindicating British policies in that area. There is nothing new, 
not even a new interpretation of the events that made Greece the most 
embattled country in war and postwar Europe. The part on economics 
and finance, on the other hand, is a much-needed survey of the real reasons 
behind the various problems of Greece. The Greek economy cannot very 
well avoid a complete collapse in case foreign aid is entirely withdrawn. 
Should this happen, everything done up to now will have been in vain. 
Mr. Sweet-Escott gives a good account of the British and American aid 
programs and of the efforts by the Greek government to stabilize the 
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economy of the country. The author also gives a fairly complete and 
accurate picture of labor conditions in Greece and the development of 
production in agriculture, and in the mining, fishing, forest, livestock, and 
manufacturing industries. The chapter on “Trade and Finance” is perhaps 
the best available report on Greek finances. Twenty-seven tables of 
statistical information supplement the section on the economy of the 
country. 

There is an appendix on “Greece’s Northern Frontiers” and another on 
“The Problem of Cyprus.” The latter gives an interesting view on a timely 
subject. The struggle of the Cypriot people and the demands of the 
Greek government and people for enosis (union) with Greece have 
received considerable publicity in the American press. Mr. Sweet-Escott 
gives a brief history of Cyprus to prove that “historically the island has 
never been a possession of any Greek state except for the eight centuries 
when it was a part of the Byzantine Empire.” The author forgets that this 
was the case also for the Dodecanese Islands which were given to Greece 
in 1947, but then Italy, the occupying power, had just lost a war fought, 
among other things, for the ideals of the Atlantic Charter. 


: ; AL Pa 
University of Utah. Ex A. PALAMIOTIS 


Warren Hastings. By KetrH Feminc. (New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1954. 
Pp. xii, 420. $6.00.) 


The Founders of Modern India. By PHitip Wooprurr. (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press. 1954. Pp. 402. $5.00.) 


The Guardians. By Puitip Wooprurr. (New York: St. Martin’s Press. 
1954. Pp. 385. $5.00.) 


Professor Keith Feiling has written an admirable biography of Warren 
Hastings, the first and in many ways the greatest of the governors-general 
of India. The book is based on Hastings’ voluminous public and private 
papers. Though it is concerned less with the politics of Hastings than with 
his personal life, yet it succeeds in illuminating many a dark spot in the 
politics of Bengal in the late eighteenth century and in showing Hastings’ 
part in them. It is sober and nonpolemic, and therefore more effectively 
vindicates the position of Hastings as a great statesman than any partisan 
tract could have done. 

The success of the British in establishing their rule in India was made 
possible by the civil administration that Warren Hastings created against 
great odds. Professor Feiling does not attempt to justify the morality of 
Hastings’ policies in regard to the wars and negotiations during his governor- 
generalship, but frankly accepts that these were based on cold calculation 
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and reasons of state and not on ethical principles. Hastings was “the 
enlightened but determinate ruler of the eighteenth century.” 

Hastings is portrayed as an imaginative and farsighted statesman and as 
a ruler sympathetic towards his subjects and desirous of promoting their 
welfare. He deeply appreciated the culture of the people of India and did 
much toward fostering the study of Sanskrit and Persian. As a man he was 
generous, humane, courageous, broadminded, and of cultured tastes, and 
possessed great strength of character. This is a picture that is totally 
different from that drawn by his critics and opponents in his impeachment. 

Mr. Philip Woodruff’s two volumes deal with the rise, growth and 
fulfillment of British rule in India. They trace the history of British rule 
in a series of biographical sketches. But the biographies are not those of 
the few celebrities who headed the administration but of some of the 
thousands of smaller men who made up the administration and governed 
Indian districts in the spirit and manner of benevolent autocrats — the 
members of the Civil Service of India. The personalized history which 
Mr. Woodruff presents makes fascinating reading and brings out the dull, 
hard, patient, and selfless work that many men of great and varied talents 
had to put in to create order out of chaos, and to make an alien govern- 
ment acceptable to the mass of the people. 

Much of the praise that Mr. Woodruff bestows upon the members of 
the Indian Civil Service, especially during the earlier years of British rule, 
is deserved. The achievement of the Civil Service is great for it has given 
to India an impartial and relatively efficient administration. But there is 
another side to the picture which has not been touched upon by Mr. Wood- 
ruff. The exclusiveness, the snobbery, the want of imagination, the red- 
tape, the lack of a spirit of innovation or zeal for reform and of sympathy 
for progressive movements in the country were all-too-evident character- 
istics of the Service in its later days. Many of the mistakes of British policy 
in India were due to these factors. The Service had too few members of 
the stamp of Hume, Dutt, Moon, and Woodruff himself in its latter days, 
and was manned overwhelmingly by reactionary bureaucrats. 


Andhra University, India. N. SRINIVASAN. 


Administration et Politique en Allemagne Occidentale. Under the direc- 
tion of ALFRED Grosser. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1954. Pp. 
xxi, 247. Fr. 700.) 


This collection of ten articles by as many authors, six of them German 
and four French, is the first publication of the German Section of the 
Centre d’Etudes des Relations Internationales of the Fondation Nationale 
des Sciences Politiques. It contains discussions of the first Bundestag, the 
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administration and politics of four Laender and four municipalities, and a 
critical bibliography. The articles are preceded but not pulled together 
by Mr. Grosser, the author of L’Allemagne de l’Occident 1945-1952 (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1953). 

The book contains some worth-while statistical and other information 
and a few interesting opinions. But all this is widely scattered and — in 
the absence of an index — hard to find. Since the editor made no effort 
to integrate the various contributions, there is a great deal of repetition. 
The several authors not only do not have a common approach to their 
material, but only one or two of them use a systematic approach at all. 
This may be due to their professional backgrounds. One is the head of the 
parliamentary service of the Information and Press Bureau of the German 
federal government, another a municipal councillor in Diisseldorf, a third 
an Assessor in Reutlingen, and only a couple of them seem even to come 
close to being professional students of politics. As a result, most of the 
contributions are either politically partisan or strongly legalistic, or both. 
But this is a shortcoming of most Continental writings on German politics. 

The book abounds with such phrases as “the formation of the popular 
will” or “the classical principle of the separation of powers.” These are 
used either as almost meaningless clichés or as misunderstood or irrelevant 
concepts. Occasional attempts to make comparisons, e.g., between local 
government in Lower Saxony and in the United Kingdom, usually fail 


because of the author’s lack of knowledge about the politics of other 
countries. This is not true of Mr. Grosser’s explanation of the consequences 
of German federalism, which may be helpful for his French readers, though 
superfluous for Americans. 

Two more volumes in this series are in preparation, according to the 
introduction: one on co-determination and one on foreign relations. 


— HERBERT J. Spiro. 
Harvard University. J 


Modern Germany: Its History and Civilization. By Koppert S. Pinson. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1954. Pp. xv, 637. $10.00.) 


After a number of monographic studies on German problems, particu- 
larly in the field of cultural and intellectual history, Professor Koppel has 
now summarized the work of over two decades in a large volume on 
Modern Germany. Realizing that history cannot be written from an 
abstractly objective viewpoint, the author frankly admits that his approach, 
both in terms of analysis and basic values, is that of a liberal democrat 
anchored in the Jewish-Christian tradition of humanitarian ethics. The 
leitmotiv of the book is how liberalism and democracy sought to assert 
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themselves in modern German life, and the reasons for the persistent and 
tragic failure of such attermpts. Germany is the Land der Mitte, which 
has so far been unable to make up its mind where it stands — whether it 
belongs to the East or the West, what kind of religion it prefers, what its 
proper territorial boundaries are, and what sort of political system is 
congenial to it. This Zerrissenheit of German civilization seems to Professor 
Pinson, as to many writers before him, one of the clues to the mystery and 
unpredictability of German behavior and historical evolution. He wisely 
confines his study to the period from the late eighteenth century to the 
present, and he therefore can give detailed attention to many aspects of 
German life frequently overlooked or insufficiently appraised by other 
writers on the subject. His analysis of the impact of the French Revolution 
on Germany shows how German cosmopolitanism was transformed into 
nationalism, based on the concept of Germany’s superiority as the “purest 
spiritual and cultural nation” destined eventually to acquire world 
hegemony. The failure of German liberalism in 1848 seems to Professor 
Pinson one of the turning-points of German history, “tragically fatal to 
the cause of German liberalism.” Yet despite that failure 1848 is the one 
focal point of tradition to which German liberal democracy, in 1918 as in 
1945, was able to look for inspiration. In discussing nineteenth-century 
Germany, Professor Pinson devotes to the Catholic and Socialist traditions 
in German life two chapters which are a masterly condensation of complex 
and subtle issues. Whether all readers will go along with the author’s 
appraisal of German socialism is another matter. In particular, the author’s 
statement that during the years 1933-45 the “Socialist workers of Germany 
remained more steadfast to the Nazi tyranny than any other single group 
or party in Germany” will be challenged by many, although there is little 
conclusive evidence to prove or disprove the point. In dealing with the 
Second Reich and the Weimar Republic, the author’s treatment of the 
major intellectual trends of the period is most interesting, and it contains 
a good deal of material known only to the specialist. 

Professor Pinson’s new book will undoubtedly establish itself as one of 
the chief reference sources on Germany. It is particularly strong on the 
intellectual and cultural side of modern German life, and less successful in 
laying bare the social and economic foundations of German history and 
politics in the last one hundred and fifty years. Frequently, one would 
prefer more analysis and less description, and there is a certain lack of 
incisiveness and penetration, such as can be found in the less voluminous 
writings of historians like A. J. P. Taylor or Sir Lewis Namier. But such 
criticisms do not affect the fundamental value of the work as a piece of 


fine historical writing. ey 


Princeton University. 
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The Arabian Peninsula. Ry RicHarp H. SANGER. (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1954. Pp. xiv, 295. $5.00.) 


It is the fashion for books on the Near and Middle East to combine the 
elements of imparting information and of offering extensive treatments of 
what’s-wrong-with-everything, usually giving pre-eminence to the latter. It 
is, therefore, a relief to find a book by an author willing to devote the 
greater part of his space to imparting information, allowing his critique and 
solutions to enter rather incidentally into his work. Such a book is Richard 
H. Sanger’s The Arabian Peninsula. It has the authentic flavor of personal 
contact with what is being set down, even if it is obvious that the author 
could never have visited all of the places described. Perhaps it is the 
evident enthusiasm with which he writes which gives this contagious flavor. 

The work is “an attempt to make the average reader aware of the new 
frontier which has sprung up on the Arabian Peninsula, of the American 
role in developing it, and of the challenge which it presents to us, to other 
Western nations, and to the Arabs.” The author denies any political 
“effort” in his book and insists that it is not “all-inclusive,” “but I have 
intended to tell enough of the walled cities and bedouin camps, the sandy 
deserts and barren mountains, the ancient cultures and colorful rulers, and 
the plain people, so that the reader may better understand the scope, the 
importance and the new-found vitality of the Arabian Peninsula.” 

The largest section is properly devoted to the largest political unit of 
the Peninsula, the kingdom of Saudi Arabia. In ten chapters, Saudi Arabia 
is approached as by a traveler; then dealt with as an expanding economy, 
a novel political unit, and an explorer’s obstacle. The author ranges through 
the history and international relations of the state, but gives special atten- 
tion to the economic and social problem of transforming into a modern 
complex economy what had been a simple tribal society. Then Mr. Sanger 
goes around the coast from northeast to southwest. Starting with Bahrein 
and Kuwait, he deals in single chapters with the states on the east and 
south coast — The Trucial Coast, Muscat, Aden, the Aden Protectorates — 
and closes with three chapters devoted to Yemen. If any of these places 
were merely names before reading this book, they will not be after the 
chapters have raced past your eye; and race they do when one considers 
the amount of ground covered both geographically and historically. 

The author is at his best when drawing word-pictures of sights and 
smells and noises which he knows well: he falls from that standard in 
attempting to cover areas which he does not know firsthand and for which 
he is dependent on second- and third-hand sources. Still this reviewer 
must applaud, if only mildly, the decision to include these areas instead 
of omitting them altogether. He has given us more than a guide book 
and less than a definitive and comprehensive treatment — which could 
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not have been done adequately in one volume. The Peninsula is too big 
for that. And if it may be urged that the subject was too big for the 
author, let it be said in his favor that he attempted to sketch it in such a 
way that the reader not only would like to know more, but also gains a grasp 
of the necessary facts to begin to know more of the Arabian Peninsula. 


Washington, D.C. RosBert F. OcpEN. 


Danger in Kashmir. By Joser KorsBev. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1951. Pp. xvi, 351. $5.00.) 


In referring to the Kashmir dispute in his preface, Dr. Korbel says: “If a 
satisfactory solution cannot be found, the danger of an explosion remains 
ever present. If it comes, there will come with it the moment which the 
Communist world alone eagerly awaits.” This, in fact, constitutes the 
“Danger in Kashmir.” The book is designed to alert the reader, not so 
much to dangers of Indian-Pakistan conflict over Kashmir, as to dangers 
of Communist infiltration and subversion in a strategic territory whose 
status is still in dispute despite UN efforts at settlement. 

The author is well qualified to undertake his study, having been a 
member of the United Nations Commission during 1948 and until the 
change of government in Czechoslovakia caused his resignation in 1949. 
He was thus an active participant in the early and crucial days of the UN’s 
attempt to settle the Kashmir dispute. 

As a scholar, Dr. Korbel attempts to present the facts behind the 
issues. He does not hesitate to express trenchant criticism of the UN or of 
the Indian and Pakistan governments’ actions. For this he will undoubtedly 
be charged with bias by persons whose prejudices may incline them to 
support one or the other of the disputants or to react adversely to criticism 
of the UN. It is precisely this kind of critical analysis, however, which 
makes the book valuable for the reader who wants to understand a most 
complex problem of international relations. For the student, Dr. Korbel’s 
book offers a case study of an international dispute, amply supported by 
references as a guide to more extensive investigation of the many facets 
of this important problem. Here also, within one volume, are the chro- 
nology and the data on the principal actors in the Kashmir drama. 

In his attempt to set forth the dangers of communist expansion and 
infiltration into the subcontinent via Kashmir, Dr. Korbel overemphasizes 
the potential Soviet Russian threat as against that of Soviet China. His 
exposition of past Russian policy in terms of a threat to India over the 
Himalayas is not convincing, since from a strategic point of view the area of 
vulnerability in terms of Russian expansion would seem to be Afghanistan 
and the northwest frontier of Pakistan rather than Kashmir itself. The 
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author shows the relation between Ladakh and Tibet and the potential 
danger of Chinese communist infiltration into an unstable Kashmir; but he 
fails to relate this analysis to similar problems faced in Nepal, Sikkhim, and 
Bhutan. The value of this part of the author’s work lies primarily in his 
emphasis on the fact that Kashmir is another divided territory, like Korea, 
Viet Nam, Germany, and Austria, full of explosive potential. 

The serious student of South Asian affairs could have wished for 
considerably more depth in an analysis of the thorny Kashmir problem, 
but at least Dr. Korbel’s book provides a beginning and, because of his 
particular experience, some clear insights and perceptive conclusions. 


Johns Hopkins University. Wituiam C. JOHNSTONE, JR. 


The Prospects for Communist China. By W. W. Rostow. (New York: 
The Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954. Pp. xx, 379. $5.00.) 


Mr. Rostow’s book on The Prospects for Communist China is published 
under the auspices of Cenis, The Center of International Studies at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It is a companion piece to an 
earlier study, The Dynamics of Soviet Society, by the same author. At a 
time when there is less research going on in the universities of this country 
on Communist China than there was a few years ago there is every reason 


to welcome a systematic, if rapid survey of what is presently known about 
China. Mr. Rostow, an economic historian who claims no special knowl- 
edge of China, brings to this task a long study of communist doctrine and 
practice, an indispensable and all-too-rare qualification. He also employs 
the very productive technique of making extensive use of the contribu- 
tions of a team of China experts. Their work is fully acknowledged but 
Mr. Rostow takes complete responsibility for the interpretation. 

The chief aim of the book is to “assist in the making of a forward- 
looking American policy by offering a unified interpretation of Peking’s 
intentions and its ability to achieve them.” All this is presented in six 
parts. Parts 1 and 2 state the significant facts about modern Chinese 
history. Parts 3, 4, and 5 take up the “three great strategic factors” which 
may decide the evolution of Chinese society — the interplay between the 
regime and the people, the Sino-Soviet alliance, and the Chinese economy. 
Part 6 deals with the prospects for Communist China. The investigation 
poses the right questions and approaches the analysis through a “unified 
view of a whole society in motion.” For the conceptual scheme which 
Mr. Rostow uses in this study there can be nothing but praise. 

The picture that emerges is one of a Chinese society in which an 
elite group which had long been accustomed to rule was bereft of its birth- 
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right, of its moral and political justification. The communist movement 
offered the technique by which power could be regained, at least for some. 
The Chinese communist movement owed all its ideas to the Soviet Union, 
to whose policies it has always closely adhered. The new society was set 
up, after power had been secured, by methods of mass organization and 
indoctrination which are familiar. A few men, who belong to the inter- 
national communist elite, run a society whose structural strength and 
weakness parallels that of the Soviet Union. The ambitious five-year plan 
can succeed, but only if relations with the Soviet Union remain stable, if 
peasant discontent can be controlled, and if Peking has access to all the 
foreign trade it wants. The main sources of weakness lie in the agrarian 
sector, from which must come most of the capital for industrial develop- 
ment, and in the elite, which might split over the question of policy 
towards the peasantry — as in Soviet Russia. Mr. Rostow’s picture of Mao’s 
regime of terror, of the growing contrast between earlier promises and later 
performance, and of the areas of discontent in the population is very well 
drawn. He sees no reason for Mao to break with Moscow, although he 
anticipates a struggle for a more powerful role in the alliance. While the 
experts on Marxism, Leninism, Stalinism will find bones to pick with the 
author, the over-all analysis is a brilliant tour de force. Few could quarrel 
with the wise and perceptive conclusion that Peking’s pretensions to power 
in Asia are unlimited but that vigorous Free World policy can contain the 


military threat of Chinese communism and “defeat its pretensions to 
political and ideological leadership in Asia.” Such a policy requires more 
than arms; it requires capital and technique and a sense of human fellow- 
ship. 


GeorcE E. TayLor. 
University of Washington. 


Executive Discretion and Judicial Control: An Aspect of the French 
Conseil d’Etat. The Hamlyn Lectures, Sixth Series. By C. J. HAmMson. 
(London: Stevens and Sons, Limited. Published under the auspices of 
the Hamlyn Trust. 1954. Pp. x, 222. $2.25.) 


The prompt publication of these four lectures by Professor Hamson 
together with his reflections in the light of British institutions renders a 
double service. The author, who is Professor of Comparative Law in the 
University of Cambridge, provides a spirited, up-to-the-minute contrast 
between French and British administrative control, and he effectively high- 
lights a recent case of major importance decided by the French Council of 
State. 

Professor Hamson concentrates his attention on the judicial functions of 
the Council of State, with special emphasis upon the annulment of ad- 
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ministrative acts through the use of the concept of excés de pouvoir. By 
virtue of this concept the Council is empowered to examine more broadly 
into the administrative process than would be the case were it restricted 
to problems of jurisdiction and legal delegation. The broad power of the 
Council is illustrated by a recent case in which five allegedly Communist 
students were denied admission to examination for entrance to the National 
School of Administration. The responsible official, the secretary of state 
in the Office of the Premier, demonstrating the existence of his lawful 
authority, asserted that his action was beyond examination. Nevertheless 
the master of petitions demanded the production before the Council of the 
secret files on each of these students, and upon the failure of the secretary 
to produce them the order was annulled. On the basis of the Preamble of 
the Constitution and the Declaration of the Rights of Man, the Council 
affirmed the right of individuals to equal access to public employment 
without discrimination in regard to lawful political opinion. 

The author finds the principal foundation for the success of the Council 
in establishing a “rule of law” for the exercise of administrative discretion 
to be in the professional composition of the Council within the executive 
branch. Without denying the values of the English unitary court system, 
he nevertheless feels that English ministers and departments have become 
their own judges. He therefore reverses Dicey’s conclusion and asserts that 
Dicey’s goal of a “rule of law” can be achieved only by agencies of which 
Dicey was highly suspicious. Judging from French experience, he sees no 
hindrance to the legitimate discretion of administrators in such a develop- 
ment. 

It is regrettable that so many of the key terms in such a discussion 
cannot be precisely rendered into English and that the author followed the 
easy course of leaving them untranslated. Although the full value of the 
work may thereby be restricted to a smaller circle of readers, Professor 
Hamson provides a spirited and timely contrast between methods of ad- 
ministrative control in England and France and combines both intimate 
knowledge and expository skill in his vivid appreciation of an important 


institution. 
LuTHER A. ALLEN. 


University of Massachusetts. 


The Theory of the Mixed Constitution in Antiquity. By Kurt von Fritz. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1954. Pp. xiv, 490. $7.50.) 


Many political scientists might judge this book one of excessively 
esoteric erudition and leave it to the antiquarians. Closer examination 
of Professor von Fritz’s scholarly work, however, would dispel such an 
attitude. The concepts of mixed government, separation of powers, and 
checks and balances remain basic to modern as to past political science, 
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and that which helps to clarify them, as this book does, serves an excellent 
theoretical purpose. 

The writings of Polybius, upon which this study centers, are clearly 
the work of a minor figure in the history of ideas. Yet he occupied a 
critical position in regard to the historical development of the ancient 
world, and if he lacked creative imagination he possessed sufficient per- 
spicacity to realize the importance of a theoretical understanding of the 
rise of Rome, and to see that the key might be found in the application 
to history of some of the basic insights of Greek political philosophy. That 
he did not succeed completely is shown by the fact that he has become 
famous for a particularly oversimplified theory of cyclical constitutional 
change, and for the application to Roman institutions of earlier Greek 
concepts of mixed government in a way that is hardly unconfused. 

Polybius should not, however, be summarily dismissed. Despite his 
limitations he did succeed in dramatizing some of the important aspects 
of political order, and in indicating relationships between political structure 
and such desiderata as stability, power, and freedom in a way that is at 
least supplementary to the more profound, but also often more abstract 
analyses of others. For the mind of Polybius was highly pragmatic; he 
assumed that the world is one of causal relationships to be discovered, 
expressed in theory, and tested, no less in the rise and fall of political 
systems than elsewhere. And, this being so, valid political theory would 
be useful to statesmen both in creating a viable regime at home and in 
estimating the potentialities of rival systems. It would appear that Polybius, 
at least in his intent, has much in common with contemporary political 
science. 

As is often the case, the limitations of a set of ideas are also instructive, 
although to distinguish them requires a firm grasp of the materials. Accord- 
ingly, Professor von Fritz sets forth not only the ideas of Polybius but also 
and in considerable detail the background against which they must be posed 
for evaluation. The reader will find here brief but illuminating discussions 
of the Achaean League and the regimes of Sparta, Carthage, and republican 
Rome. It is then indicated wherein the insights of Polybius into those 
institutions and concatenations of events were faulty, including the in- 
fluence of these upon the utility of the theory to explain the past and 
predict the future, which were Polybius’ own criteria. Particularly brought 
out are Polybius’ failure to discriminate between legal competences and 
powers exercised indirectly and through mere influence, as well as his 
apparent unawareness of subtle transformations in the effective impact 
of constitutional powers. The vagaries of the tribunitial intercession from 
the fifth to the late second centuries are an important instance. 
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The conclusion is devoted to an evaluation of the general theory of 
mixed government, in the course of which a great deal more precision is 
given to this and associated terms than is generally the case. In sum, the 
author appears to feel that both the concept and its applications are sound, 
although “there are no more panaceas in politics than there are in medi- 
cine.” Appended to the text are some thirty pages of excerpts from Poly- 
bius’ History, a discussion of the concept of Fortune in his writings, and a 
brief treatment of the political and social institutions of Crete. The book 


is well indexed. 
Wiruam H. Harsorp. 


University of Washington. 


De Karl Marx a4 Léon Blum: La Crise de la Social-Démocratie. By Mitorap 
M. DracHkovitcH. (Geneva: Librarie E. Droz. 1954. Pp. 180. Swiss 
Fr. 20.00.) 


Ever since its inception, social democracy has been as intriguing for the 
friends of a European rapprochement as it has been disappointing. After 
the Holy Alliance, adherents of the Pan-European idea based their hopes, 
in view of the growing nationalism of the bourgeoisie, mainly upon the 
social-democratic movement. They were disillusioned when, at the out- 
break of World War I, the Second International came to a premature 
end because patriotism proved to be stronger than all high-sounding 


promises and sacred pledges concerning the solidarity of the workers’ class. 
Today, the socialists are, with respect to European Federation, more na- 
tionalistic than their European brethren in the bourgeois and capitalist 
camp. In his previous work, Les socialismes francais et allemand et le 
probleme de la guerre, 1870-1914 (Geneva: Librarie E. Droz, 1953), M. 
Drachkovitch explained the dilemma of the Second International and the 
causes of its failure in 1914: Lassalle and Blanqui had conquered Marx. 
In this new book the author, while dealing with the crisis of Marxism 
before 1914, devotes the larger part to the problems facing Marxist socialism 
after 1917. After reading this description of an important part of European 
history over the past eighty years, the present negative attitude of the 
socialists toward European integration hardly appears surprising. Drach- 
kovitch, convinced that a European federation can only exist with a strong 
left, exhorts the social democrats to reorient their thinking and to adapt 
it to existing European conditions. 

The Marxist doctrine is blamed for the failure of social democracy. 
Examining the different aspects of that doctrine and socialist practice, the 
author is led to the conclusion that Marxism does not provide an effective 
and realizable solution for today’s problems. Marxism, in practice, has sold 
out, be it through its impotence as a source of inspiration of social democ- 
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racy, or through its violence, as a doctrine invoked by the communists. 
More especially, the failures of social democracy between the two wars 
are attributed to the general weakness of democracy in Europe, the trans- 
formation European society has undergone since the beginning of the 
century, the particular conditions in the different European nations that 
rendered a concerted socialist international action illusionary, communist 
and fascist totalitarianism, the absence of proper remedies for the crisis 
of capitalism, and the lack of new, realizable ideas. 

The author refrains from a discussion of socialist ideals and the ideas 
and aspirations of socialist leaders. The work is a most objective piece of 
political criticism, supported by ample notes and a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy. It will be of great value for an evaluation of Europe’s present politi- 
cal problems and might help European socialists to arrive at a position 
which might enable them to recognize past mistakes. It is to be hoped that 
such recognition may in turn lead European socialists into playing a more 
positive role in the movement toward European integration. The College of 
Europe in Bruges, where this excellent study was originally presented as a 
thesis for the diploma, is to be congratulated for its obviously very high 
scholastic standards. Professor Hendrik Brugmans, Rector of that College 
and long-time socialist advocate of European unity, has written the preface. 


Johns Hopkins University. Gorrraep Dietz. 


How Can Europe Survive? By Hans F. SENNHOoLz. (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc. 1955. Pp. iv, 319. $4.00.) 


Hans F. Sennholz belongs to the school of so-called “traditional liberal- 
ism.” He contends that the “functions of the state must be limited to 
securing the protection of life and property,” and he opposes governments 
which “deny their citizens the liberty to do whatever they desire, according 
to their own plan and purpose.” The views in How Can Europe Survive? 
show little insight beyond that of George F. (Divine Right) Baer, who in 
1902 proclaimed: “The rights and interests of the laboring man will be 
protected and cared for, not by the labor agitators but by the Christian 
men to whom God in His infinite wisdom has given the control of the 
property interests of the country.” 

In the Sennholz book, thirty-one pages of general introductory comment 
precede the lengthy and rather uniform analyses of several plans and 
organizations for European integration, and thirty-four pages of concluding 
remarks repeat the views expressed over and over, ad nauseam, throughout 
the volume. 

Sennholz’ objections to all the plans for European unity fall generally 
under the following headings: (1) state intervention in free enterprise, 
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in the forms of tariffs, subsidies, and regulation, which can create as great 
an inequality and conflict among regional blocs as at present occur among 
individual states; (2) socialism in some states which because of central 
planning cannot be joined with freer economies; (3) monopolistic tenden- 
cies of certain plans, notably the European Coal and Steel Community; and 
(4) ideological weakness of all proposals, notably NATO, which are 
military substitutes for the ideological power of liberty. 

One may wholeheartedly agree with Sennholz’ contention that a general 
reduction of restrictive boundary functions would vastly improve the cli- 
mate for peace. Putting the idea even more strongly than does the author, 
one may say that the shot heard ’round the world in 1776 should have 
something better to offer than the H-Bomb. 

If Sennholz would add to his attack on government interventionism 
an equally vociferous denunciation of private invasions of individual liberty, 
he might secure a wider support for his views. The generations of protest 
since Herbert Spencer have apparently left Sennholz and the semi-anarchist 
school sublimely unconscious of the fact that, in addition to special 
privileges granted by government, private concentrations of power can 
strangle a people’s economic and political liberties through uncontrolled 
domination over natural monopolies, private collection of unearned land 
values, speculation, and private currency and credit manipulation. 

Sennholz’ criticism of public ownership of the post office, on the ground 
that it fails to produce revenue, and his implied opposition to public 
education, seem to belie his frequently expressed concern for the rights of 
the “individual,” if indeed the author intends the term to be used in 
anything but a singular sense. 

Sennholz persists in the pre-Henry George theory that wages vary 
in direct ratio to the quantity of capital available. Readers will be intrigued 
to learn that “a socialist government is a government conducting socialist 
policies such as the Churchill government during the war.” Political 
scientists will appreciate knowing that the undemocratic character of 
socialists is proven by the fact that Labour party members of Parliament 
must pledge themselves to adhere to parliamentary party decisions — as 
though the Conservatives are permitted to ride off in all directions. 

Sennholz, and the advocates of overwhelming state power whom he 
opposes, are still far from developing a theory of liberty which can be 
shared enthusiastically by all. Even at this late date, the advocates of the 
divine rights of such self-conceived entities as business, labor, agriculture, 
and the state are still completely obtuse when it comes to the application 
of their denunciations to the cherished objects of their own support. 

Concentrations of power and privilege of all kinds — private, public, 
minority, majority, political, economic, social, or religious — continue to 
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provide some of the outstanding obstacles to the realization of individual 
liberty and security for all individuals. 

When Sennholz and his friends, and their opponents as well, can get 
the motes out of all their eyes, it might be possible to achieve the ardent 
ideological attack against tyranny which this book proposes and which all 


epochs require. lenens 1. Buse 


University of Colorado. 


Freedom Limited: An Essay on Democracy. By MARTEN TEN Hoor. (Uni- 
versity, Alabama: University of Alabama Press. 1954. Pp. ix, 220. 
$3.50.) 


The challenge to democracy in our times has induced many thinkers 
to re-examine its foundations and to produce works in its defense. In this 
country a broad divergence of treatments turns on whether they approach 
the problem through what Walter Lippmann calls “the public philosophy” 
of principles and rights, embodied in the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitutiona! Preamble, and the Gettysburg Address, or whether they 
treat democratic government as a social experiment yielding dividends 
in mass satisfaction through employing procedures of popular representa- 
tion and majority rule. Dean ten Hoor, who has had some background in 
government service, and who prefaces his fluent essay with a quotation 
from John Dewey, belongs to the latter group. 

The two essential characteristics of democratic government, in his view, 
are its representativeness and power of self-correction, which provide the 
means of control of its policies by the citizens. The end of democratic 
government is “to promote the greatest possible realization of the private 
ends of the citizens.” Although corporate aims like the general good are 
seen to be necessary for the satisfaction of the desires, needs, and interests 
of individuals, essentially “the corporate end is a means by which the 
citizens cooperatively promote their private ends.” Thus public spirit per se 
and concern with values for their own sake are rejected along with uni- 
versals. The individualism of human beings, rooted in their physical, bio- 
logical, and psychical separateness as facts is said to “prove that nature 
favors democracy and will cooperate in its maintenance.” For ten Hoor 
the democratic way of settling conflicts is not by principles (with their 
categorical finality) but by the method of compromise, creative bargaining, 
give and take, adjustment to the pressure of circumstances. His most 
interesting chapter concerns “Where Freedom Ends,” in which government 
limitations are proposed proportional to the concrete peril of the particular 
situation according to the Holmes formula of “clear and present danger.” 
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Yet, while compromise and bargaining have their place, denial of any 
moral or rational law at the basis of things, the restriction of principles to 
generalizations from experience and of rights to claims established in posi- 
tive legal use, breaks with the deepest democratic sanctions, repudiating the 
truth of the immortal periods of Jefferson and Lincoln enshrined in popular 
tradition, in favor of the more pedestrian but purportedly superior hedonic 
dividends of a certain one among the many political experiments. 


. ; Marie C. SwaBEY. 
New York University. 


The Irish Catholic Confederacy and the Puritan Revolution. By THomas 
L. Coonan. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1954. Pp. xii, 
402. $6.00.) 


In a brief foreword to the book, R. L. Schuyler writes that Professor 
Coonan’s “research has been extensive, both in primary sources and in the 
relevant historical literature,” a valuable recommendation from the English 
constitutional historian. Professor Coonan’s work attempts carefully and 
in detail to analyze the origins, development, and tragic consequences of 
the Irish Confederacy, which, especially through the abortive uprising 
of 1641, sought to challenge the legality of British parliamentary claims to 
authority over Irish internal affairs. This historical work should make clear 
for any interested person the complex, often deeply tragic conditions out of 
which grew the so-called Irish “problem.” Of course, writing as ardent 
sympathizer with the Irish position as well as an ordained churchman, 
Professor Coonan interprets complex constitutional questions almost ex- 
clusively from an Irish perspective. But that was his aim. As a result it is 
no wonder that, unlike Lord Macaulay, who in his essay on Milton ad- 
mitted the Puritan excesses but stressed the British fear of tyrannical 
government, Professor Coonan stresses heavily the thesis that the Irish 
Confederacy rebelled in a spirit of the same order against an unconstitu- 
tional use of power by the British Parliament. Probably the religious issues 
assumed larger proportions in the eyes of both Irish and Puritans than this 
book wishes to emphasize. 

The general student of English history and of the broader issues of 
seventeenth-century politics will probably want most to read Chapters V 
through VIII. These are entitled, respectively: “The Long Parliament and 
Ireland,” “The Imperial Nexus,” “The Revolutionary Leaders and the 
Plot,” and “The Rebellion of ’41.” In addition the last three chapters, 
especially “To Hell or to Connaught” (Chapter XXIV), require reading 
even by general students, for they treat of the consequences of the Puritan 
Parliament’s policies in Ireland. 
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One serious criticism remains to be mentioned. It concerns Professor 
Coonan’s use of “formal” causation when he compares the Irish Con- 
federacy’s interests and aims with those of other colonial rebel groups. It 
seems to me that the historian must keep in mind that events morpho- 
logically similar are nonetheless often most marked by the extent to which, 
in terms of “material” causation, they differ from one another. Professor 
Coonan’s sincere Irish sympathies should not blind historians, Protestant 
or Catholic, to the continuing need of historians to stress dissimilarities 
between events separated widely in space and time. 


i : WHITAKER T. DEININGER. 
University of Dubuque. ITAKER T. DEINI 


Lord Acton: A Study in Conscience and Politics. By GerTRUDE HIMMEL- 
FARB. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1952. Pp. x, 260. $3.75.) 


During the past decade the quickening interest in Acton can be docu- 
mented quantitatively in the reissuing of many of his writings and in the 
progress that has been made in editing and publishing portions of the mass 
of unpublished manuscripts. No one would dispute Acton’s significance 
to the study of nineteenth-century intellectual history. Many of the ten- 
sions in nineteenth-century thought are nicely illustrated, if not resolved, 
in his mind. Liberalism and Catholicism, science and piety, democratic 
equalitarianism and the aristocratic insistence on various distinctions were 
all combined in Acton, just as they were in many other Victorian intel- 
lectuals. As an introduction to problems of this order Miss Himmelfarb’s 
book is easily the best that has appeared. She has not only given us a 
portrait in intellectual history, but above all she has carefully traced the 
growth and maturation of a sensitive mind which refused no challenge and 
evaded no issue. But, granting Acton’s significance, the question then 
arises: is he anything more than a chapter in intellectual history? Has he 
provided any complex of ideas which sheds a new light or offers a new 
perspective on the continuing problems of the political order? 

The evidence is rather clear that Acton’s ideas were not sufficiently 
systematic to provide the basis for a distinctive “school”; nor were his 
oracular epigrams the stuff from which cults are fashioned. While it is 
undeniable that a systematic mind is not necessarily a creative mind, it is 
also true that a thinker may be admirable for purposes of historical illustra- 
tion, and yet be lacking in real profundity. Therefore, after one has ac- 
knowledged Acton’s enormous erudition, his unfailing integrity, and wide 
influence, there still persists the suspicion that, as a thinker, Acton is over- 
rated. This is not to deny that he had first-rate intellectual powers. The 
proof for this is in his classic analysis of the Vatican Council, the provoca- 
tive remarks on the Protestant theory of persecution, and his hostile reaction 
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to nationalism, racism, and majoritarianism. There were also, it might be 
added, some weird judgments on the American Civil War and on nine- 
teenth-century British conservatism. Acton was a stern moralist and a 
rather shallow philosopher, and both of these qualities got mixed up with 
Acton the practicing historian. Figures and events long since past aroused 
in him the same passionate indignation as a contemporary act of injustice; in 
a sense, past injustices were present injustices for Acton, for he never failed 
to connect, by a rather tortuous logic, a contemporary figure with his 
historical antecedent and to judge both by the same charge and with the 
same severity. This follows from Acton’s view of the historian as the 
guardian of an historical conscience. Thus against Creighton he wrote: 
“You would spare these criminals [Elizabeth and William III], for some 
mysterious reason. I would hang them, higher than Haman, for reasons 
of quite obvious justice; still more, still higher, for the sake of historical 
science. ... The inflexible integrity of the moral code is, to me, the secret 
of the authority, the dignity, the utility of history.” The difficulty with all 
of this confidence in the clarity of the code and the judgment of the 
historian was that it assumed what it ought to have proven: that history 
was not only “more” than a series of events, but that the superiority of the 
“spiritual” over the “material” necessarily led to the kind of strict morality 
advocated by Acton. 

In this connection one cannot help but wonder whether the wrong 
cause has not been assigned for Acton’s failure to execute his many projects: 
perhaps it was his moralism rather than his perfectionism which stood in 
the way. Historical facts and processes become unbearably complex when 
one attempts to marshal them all before a particular moral tribunal. And 
certainly this same moral rigidity contributed to Acton’s quarrels with 
Newman and with his old master Doellinger. He could never distinguish 
between principles and men: hence, if he hated an opinion, he soon hated 
the man; if he distrusted an intellectual position he soon came to distrust 
its holder. 

Today Acton’s appeal is the appeal of a mind receptive both to religion 
and to liberalism. At a time when liberals have discovered, with avidity, 
the political significance of original sin, redemption, and pessimism, the 
insights of Acton appear contemporaneous. Some indication of this is 
present in Miss Himmelfarb’s excellent discussion. The modern age is 
flatly described as “materialistic” and “optimistic.” The modern liberal 
finds in Acton support to cope with the “facts of human sin and cor- 
ruption.” These are, however, merely asides in a first-rate discussion. Miss 
Himmelfarb writes vividly and eloquently of Acton’s intellectual struggles. 
His struggles, inconsistencies and difficulties are captured by the author 
and judiciously examined. Although this study modestly aims to examine 
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the mind rather than the man, a full portrait emerges of a thinker who, 
through success and failure, clung to the belief that the intellect was the 
sworn enemy of inhumanity and obscurantism. 


SHELDON S. WoLIN. 
University of California, Berkeley. 


Totalitarianism: Proceedings of a Conference Held at the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences March, 1953. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Cart J. FriepricH. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1954. Pp. x, 386. $6.50.) 


In the belief that the expansion of totalitarianism and its impact on 
our times require an interdisciplinary exploration of its nature, the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences held a conference, or symposium, on 
the subject in March, 1953, with an impressive array of participants, largely 
students of contemporary Russia and Germany and of political and social 
thought and social psychology, drawn principally from the faculties of 
Harvard and Columbia. This approach, according to the very able editor, 
Professor Friedrich, represents an innovation in the study of totalitarianism. 

The subject is considered under seven major topics, such as “totalitarian- 
ism and freedom.” “the nature of totalitarianism,” “totalitarianism and 
ideology,” “psychological aspects of totalitarianism,” and so on. Several 
papers are presented under each topic, with the exception of “totalitarian- 
ism and freedom,” on which subject George W. Kennanawas the sole 
speaker. Comments by various participants follow each topic. 

The Soviet Union dominates the discussions, with Germany receiving 
some consideration, and Professor Friedrich properly notes that an explora- 
tion of the general subject of totalitarianism could hardly be called ade- 
quate without a consideration of prewar Japan, the Soviet satellites in 
Europe, and Communist China. The fact, moreover, that Russia is central 
in the discussions also means that little that is wholly new is contributed, 
the more so since the contributors have written in the past on the subject. 

As is normally the case with symposia, the quality of the contributions 
varies. In this instance the papers and comments by Friedrich, Kennan, 
Lasswell, Gurian, Timashev, Bauer, and Muller are especially noteworthy, 
as are the comments by Professors Karpovich and Neumann. Professor 
Lasswell is indeed uncommonly lucid on this occasion. Among the discus- 
sants is also Hannah Arendt, whom some of the participants appear to 
take seriously. Among other things, she refers to “Hitler’s ice-cold reason- 
ing” and would rename totalitarianism “logocracy” in preference to “ideoc- 
racy,” which another term-juggler proposed. Certain comments by David 
Riesman are so blatantly false that their failure to evoke a denial or indeed 
any sort of reaction from the listeners may signify either ignorance, which 
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if true is inexcusable, or affliction with that mental trait of intellectuals in 
totalitarian societies which the participants so earnestly deplore. Riesman 
also proposed the declaration of a “nylon war” against Russia, namely, 
“an aerial bombardment of the Russian population [and the satellites and 
China as well?] with all kinds of stuff: jeeps on Odessa, nylons on Moscow, 
and so forth, instead of spending all this effort trying to convince the world 
that we have symphony orchestras too.” 

The editing of the volume is first-rate, and Professor Friedrich’s intro- 
duction is a splendid summary of the proceedings. There is no index. 


Washington, D.C. I. STONE. 


Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung. (New York: International Publishers. 
1954. Vols. 1 and 2. Pp. 336 and 296. $3.00 each.) 


In China the successive appearances since October, 1951, of volumes of 
the projected four-volume official edition of Selected Works of Mao Tse- 
tung (Mao Tse-tung hsuan-chi) have been celebrated as events of the 
greatest political and doctrinal importance. Three of the projected Chinese 
volumes are now known to have been published. The two volumes of the 
authoritative English translation here under review correspond to the first 
volume-and-a-half of the Chinese originals, and are to be followed by three 
other volumes in translation. The present American edition appears to be 
a direct reproduction, possibly by offset, of the English translations issued 
through Lawrence & Wishart (London) in 1954; but in technical produc- 
tion quality it is notably inferior to the London edition. 

As translations from the original Chinese, the present volumes are 
reasonably faithful, although the English translation incorporates a larger 
number of explanatory notes than occur in the Chinese original. For critical 
purposes, therefore, attention must be given to the Chinese texts. 

When compared with original Chinese texts of the pre-1951 period, the 
Selected Works appear to be highly selective (and are thus to be distin- 
guished from a definitive “complete” works). Not all of Mao’s writings 
of the 1926-38 period are included in the present two volumes, which cover 
that period. In most cases, the writings have been carefully re-edited; 
captions and section arrangements have been revised; and I have noted the 
deletion of significant sentences and whole paragraphs in the works of 
which I hold pre-1951 Chinese editions. Interestingly enough, the Selected 
Works include several previously unknown writings, or writings which 
had not been previously attributed to Mao. The entire project bears the 
marks of official motivation — faithful to the Marxist-Leninist principle of 
the “unity of theory and practice.” It has been used in China to confirm 
the current “official history” of the Chinese Communist party, to support 
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the prevailing cult of Mao-worship, and to demonstrate the “infallible cor- 
rectness” of a revolutionary tactic considered applicable to the “colonial 
and semi-colonial countries” of Asia. Hence, whatever utility the first two 
translated volumes of Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung may have for the 
student, they must carefully be distinguished from a faithful reproduction 
of the collected works (in their entirety) of the author. 

Few of us need to be reminded of the importance of the early writings 
of the present senior figure in the Communist world hierarchy. Mao’s 
writings of the 1926-35 period were often “heretical” in Marxist-Leninist 
terms; but with the passage of time Mao’s deviations have been apparently 
“forgiven,” and his “line” is now the orthodox line of contemporary 
Marxism-Leninism, especially in Asia. We can hardly understand the 
present Communist regime in China, its special or unique qualities, or its 
specific motivations without some insight into the mind of the man who 
has been its unchallenged leader for two whole decades; nor can we hope 
to devise an intelligent national response to the challenge of Chinese com- 
munism until we know more about the subject. For these reasons, the 
Selected Works should be readily accessible to every scholar or policy- 


maker concerned with Chinese affairs. 
H. ARTHUR STEINER. 


University of California at Los Angeles. 


The First Republicans: Political Philosophy and Public Policy in the Party 


of Jefferson and Madison. By Stuart Gerry Brown. (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press. 1954. Pp. vii, 186. $3.00.) 


At first glance, this slender volume appears deceptively simple. A look 
at the bibliography and the preface indicates that it is based upon the 
published writings of a few public men and the principal secondary ac- 
counts of the period, particularly the biographies by Dumas Malone and 
Irving Brant and the administrative studies of Leonard D. White. “It 
makes no pretense to involve the use of hitherto unpublished documents,” 
Professor Brown tells us, and he disowns any attempt to do a full-dress 
political history. Yet the unpretentious study which he makes in the history 
of partisan ideas is a tremendously valuable one, and demonstrates that 
works of synthesis and interpretation, when solidly grounded on the sources 
and firmly buttressed by the latest scholarly findings, can be more than 
speculative essays. By blending the analytical and narrative methods, the 
author has achieved his goal of presenting an integrated discussion of the 
political philosophy and public policy of the original Republicans, the party 
of Jefferson and Madison. 

The book consists of six carefully thought-out essays dealing with the 
essential ideas which united individuals of republican sympathies, and the 
relation of these ideas to the public programs which bound the republicans 
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together, constituting them the Republican party. The first two chapters 
discuss political philosophy — human nature and the nature of government, 
and the republican conception of the American republic. The three middle 
essays — “Domestic Policy,” “Foreign Policy,” and “Religion and the State” 
— concentrate on public policy during the 1790’s and early nineteenth 
century, and the concluding chapter suggests the extent and quality of the 
lasting contributions of the Republicans, stressing republican theories of 
education as the chief means of nurturing and maintaining the blessings 
of liberty. There is also an unusual appendix on the omniscient Mr. Cross- 
key’s devil-theory of constitutional development, which discusses the dis- 
torted views of that learned legalist. 

The author, who is professor of Citizenship and American Culture at 
Syracuse University, emphasizes that early Republicanism was a series of 
variations on the main theme of freedom. To Jefferson and Madison, free- 
dom of opinion was an essential part of the all-encompassing freedom of 
the mind, and the First Amendment occupied a high, preferred position 
as the only effectual guardian of every other right. There is an excellent, 
though brief, discussion of Madison’s inclusive definition of property to 
include not only land, merchandise, and money but also “opinions, and the 
free communication of them.” “In a word,” Madison wrote, “as a man is 
said to have a right to his property, he may be equally said to have a 
property in his rights.” In this interesting and all-important fusion of 
human rights and property rights, Madison was careful to again give the 
preferred position to the former; conscience, he observed, “being a natural 
and inalienable right,” is “the most sacred of all property.” 

The book’s shortcomings are few, but one deserves mention. In view 
of Brown’s emphasis on the French Revolution as the chief cause of party 
conflict over foreign policy, it is surprising that he ends his discussion of 
the 1790’s without a reference to the dramatic XYZ affair, which brought 
on the undeclared naval war with France. The years 1798-1801 were 
pivotal not only in civil liberties — a field which Brown discusses brilliantly 
— but in diplomacy also. Yet there is no mention of Republican reaction 
against the early foreign policy under John Adams, or of the Republican 
support of Adams’ courageous determination to halt hostilities with “the 
Terrible Republic” at the very moment the ultra-Federalists were demand- 
ing war. A brief examination of these episodes would not only have cli- 
maxed his discussion of the 1790’s, but would have made more meaningful 
his discussion of Jeffersonian-Madisonian foreign policy, which eventuated 
in the War of 1812. As it is, the whole period between Monroe’s Mission 
to France (1795-97) and the Monroe Doctrine (1823) is slighted, except for 
a discussion of Madison’s report of 1806 on neutral commerce and a brief 
reference to the second war with Great Britain. 
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Nonetheless this is a timely, thoughtful, and provocative book which 
deserves a lot more attention than it will probably get. Brown’s work 
reflects his obvious belief in the Jeffersonian doctrine that the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people is the only sure foundation “for the preserva- 


tion of freedom and happiness.” 
PP James Morton SMITH. 


Ohio State University. 


A Whig Embattled: The Presidency Under John Tyler. By Rosert J. 
Morcan. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1954. Pp. xi, 199. 
$3.50.) 


Professor Morgan has made an excellent contribution to the increasing 
literature about the Presidency. His analysis of the administration of John 
Tyler — the first Vice-President to become President — is both timely and 
significant, for the struggle that ensued between President Tyler and the 
Congress, especially with Senator Clay, and the interpretation Tyler gave 
to the office, have their counterpart in the contemporary conflict between 
the President and some members of his party in the Senate. 

The perennial problem of whether the President should lead or follow 
the Congress emerges from the compromise in the Constitution as to their 
respective powers, and the recurrence throughout our history of the 
struggle for dominance of the government suggests that no adequate solu- 
tion for the achievement of more amicable relations has been found. But 
“taken by and large, the history of the Presidency has been a history of 
aggrandizement,” wrote Professor Edward S. Corwin, and no more cogent 
example of the truth of this statement can be found than in executive 
invocation of emergency powers as an effective means of reducing Congress 
to the role of follower, albeit reluctant, of executive declarations of policy. 

The control of foreign relations, to select one example, presented Tyler 
with the challenge of strong senatorial opposition to his policies. The crisis 
was different: the Oregon boundary, the annexation of Texas, the opening 
of relations with China, in magnitude at least, are not comparable with 
the vast burdens which world leadership has imposed on the American 
government of today; yet the issue of which branch would formulate 
policies to meet these crises —the Congress or the President — has not 
altered fundamentally. A significant and salutary departure occurred 
recently, however, when President Eisenhower requested authority from 
Congress to use whatever force he considered requisite in the Formosa 
Straits area, thus avoiding a possible constitutional issue and deadlock with 
the Congress. 

The author has been true to his purpose: he has not attempted to do 
more than appraise Tyler critically as the President of the United States. 
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He has marshaled his evidence carefully, and with a refreshing regard for 
his readers’ intelligence; conclusions are implicit in the presentation rather 
than stated in the contrived form of summaries. It is a new and important 
John Tyler who emerges from the pages of Professor Morgan’s book. 
Instead of a weak and vacillating pawn of the Whig party leaders in 
Congress, Tyler accepted the gauntlet thrown down by Henry Clay, and 
eventually forced the retirement from the Cabinet of Clay’s hand-picked 
supporters. 

Professor Morgan has followed the organizational pattern of grouping 
his chapters around the principal functions performed by the President. 
The excellence of this study stems from its emphasis upon the presi- 
dential office and the conception of responsibilities envisaged by Tyler as 
belonging to the office. Professor Morgan brings fresh insights to the crucial 
problem of congressional-executive relationships in a style that is clear, 
concise and direct. He tells what is relevant to the thesis with ample 
supporting evidence without sacrificing the reader’s interest. 


a al MALcoLM SMITH. 
University of California, Riverside. 


Politics in America. By D. W. BroGan. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1954. Pp. vii, 467. $5.00.) 


It has often been observed that a country can be studied in an unusually 


effective way by a foreign observer. Denis W. Brogan, professor of political 
science at Cambridge, has been studying us and writing about us for a good 
many years. He has been in this country many times; he obviously knows 
a great many people here, and is thoroughly familiar with our history and 
literature. 

He wrote a book about our governmental system in 1933 which was 
published in this country under the title Government of the People. His 
new work covers much the same ground, and embodies much the same 
point of view, though it is more sophisticated and much wittier than his 
earlier effort; and much has happened since 1933 to illuminate what he has 
to say today. But these events, however momentous, have altered neither 
his general conception of our system nor his points of emphasis. 

What is most refreshing about Brogan is that he does not approach 
his study of American government with any particular philosophic predilec- 
tion or from the point of view of any theoretical system. He does not 
pretend to assess our politics, for example, from the standpoint of the 
English parliamentary system, or, as did his former colleague at the London 
School, the late Harold Laski, in terms of Marxist ideology. He views our 
political institutions in the light of their own historical development and 
of their actual functioning in the context of American conditions. 
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The book’s chief value lies in the immense range of information which 
the author has brought together about some of the main aspects of our 
political life. The pleasure one derives from the book arises from the 
felicity and grace of the writing, the flashing wit, the instinct for the right 
word and the apt quotation, for all of which Brogan has long been distin- 
guished. And the reader is well advised to read the footnotes, which con- 
tain some of the most sparkling passages. 

While this is both a charming and an informative book, I find certain 
limitations in it which also characterized his 1933 volume. Brogan is dis- 
proportionately concerned with the seamy side of American politics. He is 
preoccupied with corruption, machines and bosses, the race factor, the 
shenanigans of political campaigning. And I should add that much of his 
material on these subjects is badly dated. No one can deny the existence 
of moral impurities in our political system, but I think Brogan overstates 
the point and leaves the wrong impression. 

Finally, one can quarrel with an occasional point, as in connection with 
his discussion of the Articles of Confederation and the so-called critical 
period. There is a great deal of fresh scholarship on this subject which 
Brogan ignores altogether. And there is an occasional mistake of fact: 
the Alien and Sedition Acts were passed in 1798, not 1797; the statement 
that no presidential elector since 1820 has ever voted according to his 
own judgment is not true; the case of Swift v. Tyson is referred to several 
times as Smith v. Tyson; and whoever called Henry Wallace “Harry”? 
These are minor lapses, and I found few indeed. 

This is a carefully written book, and it will be read by a great many 
people in this country for a good number of years. Those who read it 
attentively will learn much about the conduct of politics in America. 


pie ai ; ; Davip FELLMAN. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Industry in the Pacific Northwest and the Location Theory. By Epwin J. 
Coun, Jr. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1954. Pp. x, 214. 
$3.50.) 


The Pacific Northwest and her industries are thoroughly and skillfully 
described in this volume. Theory of location of industry and its significance 
to the area are also developed, but not so satisfactorily. 

The analysis turns upon Weber’s principle that manufacturing is located 
at the source of consumption of product unless attracted away by trans 
portation economies resulting from weight loss, or by labor skills or 
secondary factors. This principle can be applied neatly to the Northwest 
scene, since many of the products of the Northwest, including pulp, 
lumber, aluminum, and fresh produce are exported in unfabricated form. 
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Weber’s principle, by putting the emphasis on the naturalness of manu- 
facture at the point of destination, explains such exports with deceptive 
ease. Other explanatory factors which may be more important are men- 
tioned, but do not receive much attention. Influences such as economies of 
scale, freight rate differentials, and the pre-existence of processing facilities 
and of lower wage-levels elsewhere are responsible for a situation wherein 
the Pacific Northwest probably obtains its best terms of trade by exporting 
materials. Viewed in this comparative advantage fashion, the industries 
appear to have greater possibilities for adjustment to future conditions than 
when viewed in the Weberian manner. 

As the author sees it, northwest industries suffer not only from a serious 
transportation handicap but also from depletion of resources and from 
vulnerability to shifts in demand for products of a narrowly based industry. 
What about these problems? How specialized is industry in the Northwest 
compared with areas of comparable economic size? How broadly based 
is the demand for wood products? What have been the trends in the degree 
of fabrication of wood products in the Northwest? Cohn poses such ques- 
tions; he does not advance far toward answering them. 


Washington, D.C. Paut B. Simpson. 


Basing Point Pricing and Regional Development. By Grorce W. Stock1Nc. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1954. Pp. vii, 274. 
$6.50.) 


This is an analysis of the impact during the first half of this century 
of the pricing system and ownership in the iron and steel industry on the 
economy of the South. The author is a professor of economics at Vander- 
bilt University and has had a long and distinguished record of research 
in the monopoly field. 

After a simple explanation of the mechanics of basing point systems, 
the study proceeds to treat the characteristics of the steel industry, the 
origins of restrictive price arrangements in the industry, and the con- 
sequences of restrictive practices. A brief final chapter deals with public 
policy recommendations. 

Professor Stocking’s main conclusion is hammered home repeatedly. 
It is that restrictive practices in the steel industry have had ill consequences 
for the economy of the South. Basing point systems, price leadership, 
concentration of ownership, joint determination of schedules of prices 
for “extras,” and other restrictive practices permitted northern mills to sell 
steel in the South at prices equally as attractive as those of southern mills. 
The result was that the South paid more for its steel and experienced 
a brake on the growth of its steel industry and fabricators of steel products. 
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Following the Cement Case in 1948 the steel industry announced its 
intention of abandoning basing point pricing. But periodically since then 
the Congress has been pressed to permit basing point pricing or, at the 
least, “to eliminate existing legal confusion by permitting freight absorp- 
tion.” Stocking calculates that f.o.b. pricing will not benefit the South 
immediately. Anyway, a more enduring reason for rejecting such pricing 
is that it would involve unnecessary interference by government if public 
policy made the practice mandatory! Stocking recommends that public 
policy permit freight absorption by competitors. He naturally would outlaw 
conspiratorial pricing and phantom freight. Dissolution suits are also recom- 
mended to protect the South if competitive restraints or ownership patterns 
adversely affect the southern economy. 

These policy recommendations will create more controversy than the 
conclusions of past restrictive practices on the economy of the South. 
Appropriate public policy concerning steel pricing and concentration of 
ownership are not easily determined. Economists are divided on the issues. 
So are jurists and legislators. There is probably general agreement among 
economists, however, that the achievement of general economic stability 
will ease the pressure on the steel industry to seek its own stability. 


eo GeorceE A. STEINER. 
University of Illinois. 


City Planning in Soviet Russia. By Maurice FRANK Parkins. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 1953. Pp. xiv, 257. $6.00.) 


Mr. Parkins has written a valuable work on Soviet urban development. 
His book is both broader and narrower than its title. The brief text of 
120 pages touches on developments in architecture and construction which 
are subsidiary to the problem of city planning as such. Partly as a result 
of this scattering of attention, however, the book is by no means exhaustive 
in its treatment of the main topic. Mr. Parkins has consulted a wide 
variety of sources, and a number of useful reference aids are appended 
to the text: glossary, footnotes, bibliography, and index. The annotated 
bibliography, which runs to 114 pages, is one of the most valuable parts of 
the volume. 

The author relies strongly on official documentary materials, such as 
the Moscow City Plan of 1935, which he summarizes and places in historical 
context. The steps leading to this plan, and the influence which it sub- 
sequently exerted, are all well described. Official documents of the World 
War II and postwar periods are also analyzed. Unfortunately, Mr. Parkins 
had no opportunity to survey at first hand what had been accomplished 
in city planning, either in Moscow or elsewhere, and by limiting his atten- 
tion to certain “big” documents of the planning order he has failed to 
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exploit the bits and pieces from “small” documents that could have given 
greater realism to his description of planning success and failure. For even 
the most indulgent critic and observer is likely to be impressed by the 
over-all failure to create well-planned cities and towns. 
At least in part, however, this failure was not a failure of city planning, 
or of the specific plans that were developed by the Soviet architects and 
' constructors, but resulted from the regime’s decision to give overwhelming 
priority to projects promising a rapid rise of Soviet productive and war- 
making capacity, and to give a low priority to most ameliorative projects. 
On the planning level what is missing in this volume is a serious con- 
sideration of Soviet planning as distinct from planning under pre-Soviet 
and non-Soviet conditions. There is some discussion of pre-Soviet town 
planning in Russia, but no general comparison of Soviet planning with 
planning under other conditions. Yet presumably city planning in an 
avowedly socialist country should be governed by somewhat different con- 
ditions than planning in capitalist countries, if only in the sense that, 
at least theoretically, “private” interests require less deference. Parkins 
does not pose the problem, let alone attempt to answer it. Nevertheless this 
volume is a solid contribution to the growing library of works on urban 
planning. 


Washington, D.C. 


Tuomas B. Larson. 


The History of The New York City Legislature. By Freperick SHAW. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1954. Pp. vi, 249. $4.50.) 


Surprisingly few special studies of city councils exist. Except for the 
essay by John A. Fairlie in the Political Quarterly, June, 1904, the recent 
reports of Professor Arthur W. Bromage on his experience as councillor, 
limited treatment in journals, and a few scattered chapters in textbooks, 
the student finds little guidance to understanding of city councils in the 
United States. Frederick Shaw’s The History of the New York City Legis- 
lature is a welcome contribution to this neglected field. 

Following the British example, city councils in the United States once 
exercised most of the powers of the municipal corporation. Their decline 
as policy-making bodies can be attributed only in part to expansion of 
federal and state control. After the Civil War they lost their vitality as 
representative agencies of local self-government. Dr. Shaw explains how 
one city which once had ample authority, through incompetence and mis- 
management gradually lost that authority, its Board of Aldermen atrophy- 
ing into an ordinance-making body. He performs a real service by providing 
a full-length volume on the history of the city council of America’s largest 
city and by exploring more carefully than most writers have done the role 
of the city council in American municipal government. 
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Commenting on the present position of the city council he says: 
“Municipal councils that are confined to policy-making perform only minor 
functions, for there is not much legislative work to do, even in a big city 
like New York.” He shows keen insight into the causes of this situation 
when he continues: “Today the municipal corporation is necessarily ad- 
ministered by experts trained to cope with its complex and multifarious 
problems. Hence the mayor and the executive organs are far more familiar 
with the needs of the metropolis and the legislation it requires than the 
Councilmen.” 

The History of the New York City Legislature is the story of Tammany 
domination of the entire city’s government, policy decisions being made 
outside council halls. Dr. Shaw’s contribution lies largely in his narration 
of the campaign of aroused citizen groups who succeed in breaking one- 
party domination, securing home rule, a new charter with initiative, referen- 
dum and proportional representation, only to discover that capturing the 
city council was “closing the door after the horse was stolen.” The re- 
formers gained a more representative council through P.R. but this was 
small consolation when they discovered that the Board of Estimate and 
not the City Council was the real source of power. The Board remained 
as unrepresentative of political and social interests as it had been prior 
to charter revision. 

The title of the book might well be challenged on the ground that the 
treatment is centered upon the Board of Aldermen and its successor, the 
Council, almost to the exclusion of an examination of the Board of Esti- 
mate — the most important “legislative” body of New York’s city govern- 
ment. Dr. Shaw has made a noble beginning by throwing new light 
upon policy formation at the local government level. Students of urban 
government in the United States await results of his further studies, for 


which he is eminently equipped. a 


Boston University. 


Metropolitan Los Angeles: A Study in Integration. IX, Recreation and 
Parks. By Ertis McCune. (Los Angeles: The Hayes Foundation. 
1954. Pp. 76. $1.75.) 


A stream of written materials, research studies, compilations and 
technical reports has been pouring out of California with information per- 
taining to recreation at all levels. Unlike water, there has been no shortage 
of supply. The California Recreation Commission, the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, the Youth Commission, the Department of Education, 
to mention a few, are relating organization, administration, and program- 
ming in recreation to the broad field of public administration. 
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Another study was added in 1954 to the fast-growing list of publications, 
bridging the gap between recreation and public administration, with the 
release of the McCune study of parks and recreation in metropolitan Los 
Angeles. The report could serve as a valuable case study of intergovern- 
mental relation, since it spans all the units affecting recreation from the 
county board of supervisors and the Department of Municipal Art to the 
State Public Resources Code and the United States Coastguard. 

Faced with the fact that one hundred and seventy-four separate taxing 
units in the area were performing recreation functions in 1951, Mr. McCune 
approached the problem by discussing the city and county of Los Angeles 
and four differently structured programs in the cities of Long Beach, 
Pasadena, Glendale, and Burbank. After tracing the history and develop- 
ment of the programs, the organizational structures of the five cities and the 
county, he proceeded with the primary task of discussing the integrative 
process. The main body of the report was concerned with an analysis and 
evaluation of the formal contracts, informal agreements and co-operative 
techniques affecting planning, acquisition, and construction of facilities, 
and the management of programs and facilities. 

A number of important observations emerged from the study which 
may or may not be useful to educators, recreation administrators, and 
board members in Greeley, Ogden, Gallup, and points east. (1) City and 
school officials can expect to have some measure of success with joint 
planning for site selection, land acquisition, location, design, and construc- 
tion of indoor and outdoor facilities, but little if any success with the joint 
management of facilities. (2) Joint policy-making by school boards, park 
and recreation commissions, county boards, and city councils has been 
totally neglected and constitutes a major area of exploration in the future. 
(3) Members of policy-making boards have given scant consideration to 
the basic issue of who should do what in the field of recreation. (4) The 
success of co-operative enterprises depends almost entirely upon the per- 
sonal friendship and working relationships of administrators. (5) There 
is no pattern for the consolidation of municipal and school recreation or 
for the effective operation of separate programs. Persons interested in 
recreation will be impressed with the concept of recreation in metropolitan 
Los Angeles because it stands out in sharp contrast to the belief that 
recreation equals highly organized games and competitive athletic events. 
The differences are best reflected by noting the types of facilities which 
the six programs encompass: regional playgrounds, museums, stadium 
pools, lawn bowling greens, theatres, picnic areas, mountain playgrounds, 
hiking and riding trails, community buildings, planetarium, zoological 
garden, camps, golf courses, courts and diamonds. 
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Many readers will be intrigued with the section describing two types 
of county-school subsidy programs. Under one plan, the county board of 
supervisors provides financial aid to schools for after-school and vacation 
activities on school playgrounds. Twelve tripartite formal agreements of 
this type were executed in 1951. Under the second plan, the county 
furnishes play leaders on school playgrounds for either summer or year- 
round programs. In 1951, one hundred and fifty-six schools were benefited 
by this program. Mr. McCune observes that two key questions remain 
unanswered: Should the county limit its financial aid to schools and 
neglect the many debt-burdened municipalities in the area? Should the 
county be held accountable for the administration of the direct-assistance 
programs? 

This publication misses being a first-rate report because it is written in 
the style of the usual government bulletin. It will be read by only the most 
patient and persistent professional workers actively engaged in recreation 


administration. 
Dorotny I. Cine. 


Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Metropolitan Los Angeles: A Study in Integration. XIV, Finance and 
Taxation. By Winston W. Croucu, JoHN E. SwaANson, RICHARD 
Biccer, and James A. Atciz. (Los Angeles: The Haynes Foundation. 
1954. Pp. vi, 154. Cloth, $2.75; paper, $2.25.) XV, Intergovernmental 
Relations. By Winston W. Croucn. (Los Angeles: The Haynes 
Foundation. 1954. Pp. viii, 164. Cloth, $2.75; paper, $2.25.) 


These two volumes are numbers XIV and XV respectively in the 
“Metropolitan Los Angeles Studies in Integration.” Since its introduction 
a few years ago, this series has been received with great interest for it repre- 
sents a successful attempt at a comprehensive inquiry into the nature and 
operations of government in one of the more complex metropolitan areas 
in the United States. 

Both of these volumes are the products primarily of Winston W. 
Crouch. Finance and Taxation treats of a special aspect of government 
but it embraces the entire picture of local government finance as applied 
to the metropolitan area of Los Angeles. It is‘an excellent working manual 
on local finance, including revenue sources, debt administration, budget- 
ing, and assessment problems. It is not burdened with excessive statistical 
compilations but those included assist the reader in understanding the 
operational aspects of financing local government. The authors also empha- 
size the management aspects of government finance. Of particular interest 
is the analysis of revenue plans in the Los Angeles area. 
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In Intergovernmental Relations the author presents with his usual 
thoroughness an analysis of one of the most difficult areas in our federal 
system. Each phase or function is introduced with a brief background of 
its development, including its legal basis. Much of the treatment considers 
special developments of recent years. Although the author concentrates 
his interest in the Los Angeles area, he gives the reader a broad picture 
of intergovernmental and interfunctional problems both in theory and 
practice. Included are highlights in major areas of state-local and federal- 
local relations, the place of the county in policy-making and administration, 
the role of special districts, and intercity relationships. If there is any 
shortcoming in the volume it is that emphasis is almost wholly centered 
on official governmental relations. There is little emphasis upon the various 
forces which have developed them or the functions being administered. 

Both of these volumes are extremely readable and are evidence of 
high standards of research. Selected bibliographies are included but are 
not limited to Los Angeles or California. 

Professor Crouch acknowledges the support of those who have joined 
with him. The volumes are indicative of the success of group research 
under competent direction. The Haynes Foundation should consider that 
it is getting substantial returns for its investment. 


University of Nebraska. A. C. BRECKENRIDGE. 
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Boulder, Colorado 


The following is the new list of officers: 


President: 
Curtis W. Martin, University of Colorado 


Vice-President: 
RusseE.v H. Fitzcisson, University of California, Los Angeles 


Secretary-Treasurer: 
Ross A. Gomez, University of Arizona 


Executive Council: 
WiruiaM Gore, University of Washington 
IvaAN HinpERAKER, University of California, Los Angeles 
A. FREEMAN Hotmer, Willamette University 
Howarp J. McMurray, University of New Mexico 
HERMAN H. TRACHSEL (ex-officio), University of Wyoming 
Joun A. Viec, Pomona College 
Dwicut Wa po, University of California, Berkeley 


It was decided to hold the next annual meeting of the Western Political 
Science Association in April, 1956, at the Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. The exact date of the meeting will be announced later after 
consultation with the officers of the Pacific Northwest Political Science 
Association. 


At the summer meeting, July 15, 1955, of the Southern California 
Political Science Association held at the Los Angeles State College campus, 
Henry Reining, Jr., Dean of the School of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, addressed the group on “Exporting Ameri- 
can Ideas and Techniques in Government.” 

Inducted into office for the 1955-56 year were Dr. Robert Moreland, 
University of Redlands as President and Dr. Tully E. Warren, Los Angeles 
State College as Secretary-Treasurer. Directors to serve are: Dr. Frank M. 
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Stewart, UCLA, Dr. Totten W. Anderson, USC, Dr. John A. Vieg, 
Pomona College, Dr. Don B. Leiffer, San Diego State College, and Dr. 
Arthur C. Turner, University of California at Riverside. 


Dr. Merrill R. Goodall has been appointed as a Visiting Associate 
Professor of Political Economy at the Claremont Graduate School for the 
academic year 1955-56. This appointment is being made under the auspices 
of the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies in which the Associated 
Colleges at Claremont are participating. Dr. Goodall was formerly Execu- 
tive Director of Cornell University’s India program. 


At the State College of Washington, K. Thor Swanson has been pro- 
moted to Assistant Professor. Professor H. Paul Castleberry will resume his 
teaching in the fall after a two-year leave of absence as a Fulbright Lecturer 
at the American University in Cairo, Egypt. 


University of California, Berkeley: 


Professor Thomas C. Blaisdell, Director of the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Relations, is on leave July 1 to December 31. He will be on a 
mission in Southern and Southeastern Asia. During his absence, Pro- 
fessor Alfred Lepawsky is Acting Director of the Bureau. 


Professor Lynton D. Caldwell, Syracuse University, will be a Visiting 
Professor during the academic year 1955-56, and will offer courses and 
seminars in Public Administration. 


Dr. Hugh McDowell Clokie is a Visiting Professor at Vanderbilt 
University during the academic year 1955-56. 


Professor Henry W. Ehrmann, University of Colorado, will be a 
Visiting Professor during the Spring semester of the coming academic 
year. 


Mr. William Irwin has accepted a position at Colorado A and M 
College. 


Dr. Henry Kariel has accepted a position at Harvard University. 


Charles H. McLaughlin, University of Minnesota, will be a Visiting 
Associate Professor during the academic year 1955-56, and will offer a 
course and seminar in International Law and some work in Interna- 


tional Organization. 
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Mr. Dean Mann has accepted a position at the University of Ari- 
zona. 


Professor Samuel C. May, who retired at the end of June, has been 
asked to head a training program in Public Administration under a 
contract being negotiated by the University of California and the Uni- 
versity of Bologna under the auspices of the ICA of the Department of 
State. At his retirement, fourteen functions were held in honor of Pro- 
fessor May at various points in California, and a portrait by Harry 
Krell was hung in the Bureau of Public Administration. Professor May 
was made a Life Member of Western Governmental Research Associa- 
tion, the Civil Service Assembly, and the American Society for Public 
Administration, and also received the Distinguished Service Award of 
the League of California Cities. In Assembly Concurrent Resolution 
135, the California State Legislature took note of “the long and dis- 
tinguished service and career of Professor Samuel C. May,” and ex- 
tended “true appreciation and that of the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia” to him. Pending the appointment of his successor as Director of 
the Bureau of Public Administration, Dean Milton Chernin of the 
School of Social Welfare, a former student of Professor May, is serving 
as Director. 


Dr. Arthur J. Misner has been appointed to an Assistant Professor- 
ship at the Los Angeles State College. 


Mr. Kern Richmond has accepted a position at the San Mateo Junior 
College. 


Professor Peter Odegard attended meetings of the American Council 
of Education in New York in June, and then proceeded to Paris for 
meetings of the International Social Science Council. 


Professor Frederick L. Schumann, Williams College, offered two 
courses during the second Summer Session. 


Dr. Richard Wilson will serve as an Associate Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Tulsa during the academic year 1955-56. 


University of California, Los Angeles: 





John C. Bollens has been promoted to the rank of Associate Pro- 
fessor. 


Ernest A. Engelbert has been promoted to Associate Professor. Dur- 
ing the Spring semester, he served as consultant to two committees of 
the California State Legislature: the Joint Legislative Process Com- 
mittee and the Interim Committee on Governmental Organization. 
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Professor J. A. C. Grant will spend the academic year 1955-56 in 
Europe on sabbatical leave. During the summer of 1955, he completed 


a study of the impact of federalism on civil liberties under a grant from 
the Fund for the Republic. 


James C. Coleman has been promoted to Assistant Professor. 


P. Allan Dionisopoulos has been appointed lecturer in Political 
Science at Indiana University. 


David G. Farrelly is on sabbatical leave for the current academic 
year. He has been granted a Fulbright research award for 1955-56 and 
will be attached to the University of Florence, Italy. 


The Political Science Department of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, in cooperation with the California Chapter of the 
American Institute of Planners, recently sponsored the second annual 
meeting of the Southern California Planning Institute, June 17-18, 1955. 
The meeting, directed by Prof. Ernest A. Engelbert of UCLA, was 
entitled, “The Nature and Control of Urban Dispersal.” Among those 
who read papers were: Prof. Robert Daland, University of Alabama; 
Dr. David Shirley, University of Southern California; Dr. George 
Dugger, Bureau of Public Administration, University of California at 
Bereley. Others who participated included: John Vieg, Pomona; Tully 
Warren, Los Angeles State College; Frank Sherwood, University of 
Southern California; and John C. Bollens, UCLA. 


At the University of California, Santa Barbara College, Stephen S. 
Goodspeed has been advanced to the rank of Associate Professor of Politi- 
cal Science. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado: 


Leo C. Riethmayer will resume his duties after teaching for the past 
year at the University of the Philippines in Manila. 


James L. Busey has been appointed to an Assistant Professorship 
beginning with the Fall semester, 1955. 


Conrad L. McBride has accepted a position with the Bureau of State 
and Community Service at the University of Colorado. 


Ernst Fraenkel, Visiting Lecturer at the University of Colorado dur- 
ing the Spring semester 1955, taught at the University of North Carolina 
during the past summer. 
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Mr. V. M. Rexroad has been appointed Assistant Professor of Political 
Science at New Mexico Highlands University beginning in September, 
1955. During the Korean War, Mr. Rexroad was a Major in the United 
States Army Air Intelligence. More recently, he has served with the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the United States Senate. 


Dr. Thomas C. Donnelly, President of New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity, has recently been appointed by Governor John F. Simms as the 
Chairman of the New Mexico Economic Development Commission. 


Lyndon R. Musolf has been appointed instructor in government at 
Pomona College. 


Dean Eldon L. Johnson, University of Oregon, has accepted the position 
of President at the University of New Hampshire. 


University of Utah: 


Dr. G. Homer Durham, Vice President, University of Utah, Profes- 
sors Roy V. Peel, F. B. Schick, and Ellsworth E. Weaver attended meet- 
ings of the Western Political Science Association and of the American 


Political Science Association at Boulder, Colorado. Dr. Peel also de- 
livered the Commencement address at the New Mexico Highlands 
University at Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


Professor F. B. Schick has resumed his duties as the Editor of the 
WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY after a two-months leave of absence 
which he spent lecturing in the Law School of the Free University of 
Berlin. Professor S. Grover Rich, Jr., attended the meetings of the Inter- 
national Political Science Association at Stockholm, Sweden. 


Dr. Ellsworth E. Weaver attended the Conference on Government 
held by the National Municipal League on July 24-28, 1955, in Seattle, 
Washington. The same Conference was attended by Professors John A. 
Vieg of Pomona College and Freeman Holmer of Williamette College. 


Evan A. Iverson has been appointed Director of Research for the 
Survey Commission on Local Government in Utah. 





These distinguished teachers 
— all experienced in practi- 
cal government service 


@ Robert K. Carr 


Dartmouth College; President Truman’s 
Committee on Civil Rights 


@ Marver H. Bernstein 


Princeton University; U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget, Economic Stabilization Admini- 
stration 


®@ Donald H. Morrison 
Dartmouth College; U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget 

@ Richard C. Snyder 
Northwestern University; Editor, Public 
Opinion Quarterly 

@ joseph E. McLean 


Princeton University; Commissioner of 
Conservation and Economic Develop- 
ment, the State of New Jersey 


bring you what has been called 
“fundamentally the best book 
ever written in American 
Government” — 


AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Revised 


Using to great advantage their firsthand ex- 
perience in many branches of government, the 
authors combine principles, facts, and current 
problems in a text that stimulates, and pro- 
vides the foundation for, mature thought on 
all aspects of our government and its many 
problems. Modern graphics, photographs and 
cartoons augment the dynamic and cogent 
text. Available in two editions: National 
Government, $6.00; National, State and Local 
Government, $6.50. 


Just Out 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


by 


Edgar S. Furniss, Jr. 
and 


Richard C. Snyder 


The authors of “American Foreign Policy: 
Formulation, Principles and Programs” — the 
“remarkably all inclusive, well written text” * 
considered “absolutely outstanding as a sound 
basis for evaluating both events and policy 
problems — provide here a text for the shorter 
course. Omitting some of the constitutional 
and technical problems, they present in this 
text the historical, social and political setting 
and the criteria for assessing our foreign poli- 
cies and their implementation. ‘American 
Political Science Review $3.00 


THE GRISIS OF THE 
MIDDLE CLASS 
by 
Henry Grayson 


The author presents and documents a theory 
of history which emphasizes the vital role of 
the middle class individualist in economic and 
social progress. He discusses, in the light of 
this theory, the dangers inherent in current 
social and economic trends. 


Rinehart+- : 


232 MADISON AVENUE 


& COMPANY, INé? ™: 


NEW YORK (6, N.Y. 
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